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INTRODUCTION. 


1 . The present Baluchistan Census Report — the fourth of its series — appears n«ai Authorship, 
under the somewhat unusual auspices — for an official report — of a dual author- 
ship, two names — my own and that of Rai Bahadur T)iwan .Tamiat Rai, C.I.E., — 
appearing on the title page. Appointed Census Superintendent for Baluchistan 

in March 1920, Mr. Jamiat Rai carried on the Census operations for two years 
until March of this year when — his health most unfortunately breaking down — 
his official mantle was cast on my shoulders. By this date all the Census opera- 
tions proper had been completed, the material for the Report collected, and most 
of the tables compiled and passed by the Census Commissioner. Having done 
so much, having borne the burden and heat of the day, it was only fitting that 
Mr. Jamiat Rai should figure as one of the co-authors. Much as he had done, 
however, the Report still remained to be written. And it w as this task which fell 
to my share. 

Perhaps — to cover any defects which the critical (or captious) reader may 
discover in these pages — I may be permitted to indicate some of the difficulties 
which the writing of a Census Report under these conditions involved — they 
will be readily apparent to anjmnc who lias ever written one himself. Fm- an 
officer who has conducted a Census from its beginning the composition of the 
final Report has few terrors. By the time that the Report comes to be written 
he has been in close touch with the Census — both in its broad features and in its 
somewhat intricate details — for a considerable period. It is indeed his creation and 
he has seen it take shape under his hand. From practical experience, and personal 
investigation often on the spot, he has a very shrewd idea on the all-important 
point of trustworthiness of his statistics. In short if one may — without irreverence 
— compare a Census to a jig-saw puzzle, the Census Superintendent who has made 
the pieces is in a very good position to put them together. But it is obviously 
far otherwise with the official unexpectedly called in to fit into the final Report 
the pieces of the puzzle fashioned by his predecessor. The pieces are evident 
enough ; their name is indeed Legion, and they are overwhelming in their very 
multitude, but the clue to their rightful places in the puzzle is — at first sight — far 
to seek. It was therefore fortunate for me, and also for the Report, that though 
Mr. Jamiat Rai had had to retire from active concern in the Census he still remained 
in Quetta and most kindly put his extensive knowledge of the Province in general, 
and of the Census in particular, at my disposal on the many occasions when I hacl 
occasion to apply for them. 

2. Before concluding my apologia I feel it would be as well to make some Mj“ipuini of des- 
reference to one feature in which this Report differs greatly from that of 

I refer to the exclusion of descriptive matter. I am afraid that the reader in any 
case would have searched these pages in vain for anything approaching ]\Ir. Denys 
Bray’s disquisitions, learned and at the same time interesting, (by no means always 
synonymous terms, unfortunately), on the history, philology and ethnology of 
the Province. Any attempt, however, on my part to follow in his footstep.s was — 
to my distinct relief be it admitted — debarred by instructions in Dflicial Circulars 
to the effect that in this series of Reports descriptive matter not directly connected 
with the statistics under review should be reduced to a minimum. Though this 
is the fourth nominal Baluchistan Census it is only the second tliat can be said to 
be a complete one, and this being so I might have ventured to treat the above 
instructions with some latitude and to introduce descriptive matter of interest, 
if the whole field — as far as I am capable of judging — had not already been ade- 
quately dealt with by Mr. Bray, whose Report still remains — and will probably 
remain for some time — one of the standard works on Baluchistan. As it is I have 
taken the Circulars more or less literally.^ 

^ It may be pointed out here, perhaps, tliat the deletion of descriptive matter though it shortened the Keport 
did not necessarily make it any easier to compile. The absence of full statistics from tlie I'JOl Census rendered any 
detailed cniripanson between it and that for 1911 impossible. The latter Census, however, produced coinplcto 
Ggures for the whole of the Province as did that of 1921. Some sort of detailed comparisons of variaiions therefoie 
in this Census had to be attempted. Owing to local < ondition«, however, which will Ijc a]>parent when the Report 
is read, comparisons were often by no means easy ami involve<l eonsidi rable ealcul iliou and aiialy-i'. whi(dinut 
infrequently produced quite inadequate results to the labour involved. Mountain^ of stati'^tii s were moved only to 
produce some ridiculous mouse of a ounehi>iou. 
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Re»u?ar'synciironoHs reasons for tlie impracticability of a regular synchronous Census of 

I'eiTsiis. Baluchistan — outside the few alien settlements — are the same now as they were a 

decade ago and can indeed be given in the words of the 1911 Report : — 

“ With but a dozen British officers and a proportionately small number of native officials 
to rule over this huge and mountainous area, a synchronous Census is clearly a physical impossi- 
bility. Yet only half the difticidties have been stated. People the mountains with frontier 
tribesmen cleaving to the turbulent traditions of their fore fathers, still broken in but impel - 
fectly to the mysterious ways of British rule, suspicious of every symptom of innovation and 
reform, jealous to the verge of fanaticism of any enquiries touching their womenfolk and an 
attempt to foist upon them in these early days of our administration a Census framed on the 
searchingly inquisitive lines of the Indian >Schedule would not merely be foredoomed to failure, 
it would be a political blunder.” 

The Census of I1S9I. 4. Of the first Buliichistan Census — that of 1891 — there exist few written 
records beyond the fact that the operations extended over 20,568 miles and that 
171,752 souls were enumerated. Apparently in Quetta, and a few other canton- 
ments, a synchronous Census was carried out, while the tribesmen were estimated 
in some rough and ready fashion. But the whole of the operations only covered 
a small proportion of the nominal Census field — Kalat and Las Bela States, ecpial 
in area to |ths of the Province, being altogether left alone, doubtless for the same 
political reasons as — at the pre.'^ent time — induced us to carry out our Census in 
these and other tribal areas with a good deal less stringency than is in force else- 
where. Ce n'cftt que le premier pas qui conte and probably the best service done by 
the first enumeration was to break the ice and accustom the unsophisticated in- 
habitants of Baluchistan to the strange and portentous activities of an Indian 
Census. To any one with a knowledge of tribes and tribesmen — with their reli- 
gious prejudices, their racial suspicions and their ingrained aversion to innova- 
tions of any sort — it is indeed a matter for some wonder that four Censuses of 
Baluchistan (essentially a tribal country), each one more searching than its prede- 
cessor. shoulcl have been carried through harmoniously in the last thirty years. 
Such success woidd seem to argue more than ordinary tactful handling of the 
Census operations themselves, as well as a widespread trust in our methods of 
administration in general. 

The (ensiis of 1901. 5. The Census of 1901, as we can learn from its records which are complete, 

went far beyond that of its predecessor ; 82,950 miles of area were covered, and 
a population of 810,740 enumerated. Garrison towns, civil headquarters and rail- 
way limits were enumerated on regular lines, tribesmen in the districts non-synchro- 
noLisly by means of a family schedule, while the States were estimated on an approxi- 
mate tribal basis. But though a considerable advance on its predecessor, the 
results of this Census were admittedly rough. The population, more especially in 
the States, was felt to be overestimated and as far as the tribal areas were con- 
cerned, such items in the Standard Schedide as age, marriage, subsidiary occupa- 
tion. moans of sulisistence of dependants, birthplace, language, literacy, know- 
ledge of English, and infirmities, were omitted altogether. ” But writes Mr. 
Bray 

“ the Censirs was a notable achievement for all that, and not the least notable feature of 
it was ^Jlr. Hughes Buller’s masterly report. IVithout the pioneer work done at the last Census 
the advance made at the Cen.sns now concluded would have been impossible. And if I am able 
to go beyond Mr. Hughes Buller's conclusions, this is only Ijecausc, standing on his shoulders, 
I am al)le to take a wider view of what before his time was in many ways an unknown land.” 

The crnMis of 1911. 0. Perhaps the most out.standing feature of the 1911 Census lay in the fact 

that for the first time the whole of the Province, wdiicli comprises an area of 134,638 
square miles, was brought under the Census operations. In this area 834,703 
souls were enumerated. The desirability of extending the Standard Schedule, 
and the method of synchronous system, to the indigenous population of the districts 
was carefully considered, but it was finally decided that local conditions did 
not ])ermit of any fuidher extension. The synchronous Census was accordingly 
— as in 1901 — confined to Municipalities, Cantonments, Railway limits and other 
settlements of aliens, which re.sulted in the enumeration of 63,007 persons, or 7*6 
})er cent, of the total population. These operations were conducted on conven- 
tional lines and call for no comment. 

The Tribal Sfhfdiiie. 7. The iion-synchronous enumeration of the indigenous population, however, 
ue., the tribesmen, called for special treatment. In the Districts it was done by 
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village accountants assisted — -where available — ^Ijy village .schoolmasters and levy 
clerks. Elsewhere, where no permanent .stall was available, sj)ecial men wore 
engaged to carry it out, care being taken that such individuals should be pcisoiui 
grata to the tribes amongst whom they had to work. The chief feature, however, 
of the tribal enumeration lay in the special Tribal Schedule drawn up by Mr. Bray 
with the object of extracting as much useful information as possible from the 
tribesman, while at the same time avoiding any wounding of his very vulnerable 
susceptibilities — especially with regard to his womankind. This schedule was 
finally approved by His Highness the Khan of Kalat, the Jam of Las Bela, the 
leading' chiefs, the District Officers of the Province, the Local Oovernment and the 
Census Commissioner. It aimed at treating the joint family as the unit of enumer- 
ation, and not the individual. As Mr. Bray pointed out such a schedule is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to tribal life in Baluchi.stan, where individualism is at a discount 
and where all the members of a hoirsehold, father, mother, sons and daughters 
live under the same roof and work together for the support of the whole family. 

An examination of this schedule (§ 8) will reveal certain ol:ivious differences be- 
tween it and the Standard form. Thus in the Tribal Schedule there are no columns 
corre.sponding to the following in the Standard one ; 6 — Civil Condition, 7 — Age ; 

11— Means of subsistence of dependants; 12 — District of birth; It — Literacy; 

16 — Infirmities. With regard to 6. any (pieries on tlie subject of ' married, 
unmarried or widowed ’ as bordering on impertinent curiosity into the tribesman's 
family life were out of the rpicstion. The subject of Age again is so interwoven 
with that of Civil Condition that tlie most that could be done in this direction was 
to have two classes only, adults and non-adults. As for Dependants once parti- 
culars about the head of a tribal household were known, a very shrewd guess could 
be made at the corresponding particulars of his househohl. Statistics of Birth- 
place amongst the nomads of Baluchi.stan have little value. For migration pur- 
poses they are unsatisfactory because uncertain, and as the aliens and the imligenous 
popuhttion live to all intents and purposes in different communities they can be 
sift'd one from the other without extraneous a.s.sistance. In addition the birth- 
place of all aliens and of Hindus and others who — on the ground of race — might or 
might not be natives of Baluchistan, was recorded as a guide for tracing the main 
streams of immigration to their source. Education had made .so little head-way 
among.st the tribesmen that as far as Literacy and knowledge of English went, it 
seemed safer to ascertain such particulars on a village basis, as otherwise the 
enumerators finding the columns blank for household after household, might have 
left them blank throughout as a matter of cour.se. Figures for Infirmities were 
collected in the same way, in supplementary scherlulcs. Thus all the information 
required by the Standard Schedule was in one way or another provided by the 
Tribal Census with the two unavoidable — but important— exceptions of Civil 
Condition and Age, and these two omissions could only be lilleil up by a])pr()xi- 
mation based on a knowledge of tribal manners and customs and whatever could be 
gleaned from the figures of adults and non-adults. But while in sr)me respects 
the Tribal Schedule fell short of — in others it went beyond — the Standard one, 
the mo.st important of these was the elaborate classification of the races into 
tribes, clans, sections and sub-sections. The collection of these details, and their 
tabulation, necessitated a considerable amount of labour, but the results which 
were finally embodied by Mr. Bray in his ” Analysis of the l’riiici])al Tribes of 
Baluclihstan,'’ published in 1!)]3, have more than justified the extra labour and 
expense involved as the statistics thus collected for the first time in a convenient 
form have proved very valuable to the Local Administration. 

I have dealt with this .schedule at .some length first, as being a ' home-made ’ 
article peculiar to Baluchistan, and second, because it formed the ba.sis of the present 
Census. The total population enumerated by it in lUll was 771,696 against 
704,789 in 1921. 

8. In the present Census, as in that of 1!H1, the whole of the jrrovincial area The Census of 19 ? i. 
of 134,638 scpiare miles was covered, 799,626 .souls in all being enumerated. 

The considerations which led to the adoption of a dual system of enumeration in 
the Province in 1911 again influenced an adherence to the same .system in 1921, 
and no changes were considered to be either feasii)le or desirable. It was accord- 
ingly decided by the Local Covernment, with the concurrence of the Census Com- 
mis.sioner, that for the purposes of enumeration the Province should be divided 
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into (a) Synchronous and (b) Non-synclironous areas. The same procedure was 
adopted as l^etore, i.e., the Standard Schedule was a])plied to the former — which 
comprised the same areas as in 1911, with the addition of the Coal and Chrome 
mines, Coolies on roads, and Transport-workers on the Harnai-Loralai-Fort Sande- 
maii line, wliile Mr. Bray’s Tribal Schedule was used for the latter which were 
identical with those dealt with in his time. The preliminary Census record was 
prepared in Januarv-February 1921 and finally checked on the Census night, viz., 
18th March 1921. The arrangements for the Census of the Military aTeas were 
placed under the Military Officers concerned, advised and assisted by Civil Officers. 
The Census of the Railway lines was placed under the control of the District Traffic 
Superintendent, X.W.R.. Quetta, and the Superintendent of Works, Nushki Exten- 
sion Railway, who worked in co-operation with the Census Superintendent. The 
Non-synchronous Census began on 1st June 1920 and was completed in the greater 
part of the country by the end of September and in the remaining areas by 13th 
February 1921. The same class of enumerators were used in the districts as before, 
i.e., village accountants, schoolmasters, levy clerks, etc., supervised by District 
Officials as far as their other duties permitted. In the States, owing to the exten- 
sion and improvement in the local administration, special enumerators were 
unnecessary, the State Officials, Muharrirs, Mustaufis, Thanadars, etc., doing all 
that was needful, under the direction of Supervisors — one for each State division, 
Sarawan, Jhalawan, etc., etc. With regard to the Tribal Schedule, a specimen 
of which is given below, the working of this fornr and the points in which it differs 
from the Standard one have already ])een fully discussed (§ 7) and no further 
comment is needed, except perhaps to add that under the heading of Religion 
the sect was also enterecl, e.g., Muhammadan Sunni, Muhammadan Shiah, etc. 
The information not directly contained in this Schedule was — as before — collected 
separately. 

Specimeii of Tribal Schedule. 
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9. Reference has already been made to the harmonious working of the Tribal 
Census in the Rrovince. The Census of 1911 was— save lor a lew minor and un- 
important incidents— carried through with remarkable smoothness. As --Mr. 
Bray wrote in the Introduction to his Report ; — “ The good humour with which the 
Tribc.smen entered into the census was not the least pleasing feature of our work.” 
The same good reception was given to the present operations, and there are no 
incidents to record. Nevertheless amongst the more backward of the tribesmen 
generally such prejudices as c.xist against a Census do irot seem to have diminished 
— contrary to what one might expect —with the passing of years or the greater 
famiharity which repetition brings about. One must remember that a prejudice 
amongst primitive races against a ‘‘ numbering of the people ” is very widespread 
and at least as ancient as the Old Testament. The account there given, for instance, 
of King David's Census and its dire results in the shape of a “ three days pestilence ” 
bears witness to this ingrained superstition. Thus it was no matter for surprise 
that some of the old tribal •' die-hards” indulged in a little grumbhng at our Census. 
An old village granny for instance would say to the enumerator : — ” May God save 
us from this sort of counting. If the flocks and herds even were numbered in this 
fashion they would be smitten with sickness. How then can man escape ”? Or 
the oldest inhabitant would mumble forth the chre results of a Census “ The 
adam-shmnari (man-counting) of 1901 brought with it the famine and cholera of 
1909.” (A somewhat belated judgment this.) ” While that of 1911 was the cause 
of the Great War, and the famine of 1920, and the present scarcity and high cost 
of living.” A Mulla would now and then take up the parable : — " The Almighty 
alone knows the number of his creatures and their abodes. All this numbering of 
the people is meddling with the work of God, and can come to no good.” One 
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village gaffer stoutly declared that “ He was a man for facts, he was. Suppose 
he weighed his grain over two or three times when it was brought to his house 
from the threshing floor, why it would bring him bad luck of course, and all the 
good would go out of the grain. Well then — how could a man escape the conse- 
quences of being counted over several times in his lifetime ? That’s what he wanted 
to know. It was as plain as a pike-staff that there was nothing like an ‘ adam- 
shumari ’ for shortening one’s life.” A verj' generally held opinion — as in 1911 — 
was that the Census portended a molnlization for war, or new taxes, or both. 

These instances are given not to indicate general opposition to the Census — which, 
as already stated, did not exist — but merely as throwing some interesting sidelights 
on tribal points of view. 

10. In 1884 the Government of India issued instructions regarding the compila- (Vnsus oi Cattle 
tion of Agricultural Statistics, including live-stock, and revised them in 1891 but 
these instructions were not communicated to this province which was then at its 
infancy. Efforts were, however, from time to time made by officers to collect 
cattle statistics. The fir.st attempt in this direction was made in 1881-82 when 
Dr. 0. T. Duke, then Political Agent of the Harnai and Thai Chotiali Agency, had 
a rough Census taken of the population, cattle and arms in the Duki district. In 
1890-91, when the first Census was taken in parts of tlie Province, cattle stati.stics 
were collected in the Sibi, Shahrig and Duki tahsils and the Mari and Bugti tribal 
areas. In the course of the settlement of some of the tahsils, it has been the 
practice to collect statistics for agricultural stock but the figures were confined to 
permanent villages and inhabitants, while nomads who own larger number of 
cattle, etc., have been excluded. During the Census of 1910-11 a rough enumer- 
ation was made of the number of cattle, etc., in existence in Baluchistan and the 
results were enrbodied in table I of Volume B (revised) of the District Gazetteers. 

The question of the improvement of cattle statistics was raised by the Central 
Assembly of the International Institute of Agriculture in 1914, and after making 
a reference to the various Local Governments, the Government of India decided in 
March 1916, that, in order, as far as possible, to meet the washes of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture and to secure uniformity in regard to the time of 
year at wdiich the Census is held, a Census of Cattle should be taken throughout 
British India at the end of 1919 or the beginning of 1920 and repeated at intervals 
of five years thereafter. But con-sidering the special circumstances of the Province, 
the Government of India approved that a systematic enumeration of live-stock 
should be carried out in it at the time of the next Census of the population. 

Instructions weic accordingly is.-ued n May 1920 for the enumeration of 
live-stock. In Tribal areas the work was done at the same time as the Census of 
the population between the months of June and December 1 920. while in the Kegular 
areas it was carried out along w'ith the preliminary' enumeration of the po])ulation, 
in January and February 1921. This wars the first time that a Census of the live- 
stock of the settled inhabitants and nomads of the Province including the States 
was taken. The results are briefly given in Cfiiapter XII of this Bejrort. 

11. The special factor of our Census the Tribal Schedule — has already been<’'“neraiarraoge- 
referred to in some detail (§ 7) and there is little more to .^ay with regard to our 
general arrangements (full details are giveir in the Administrative Volume). In the 
regular Census the house numbering wars commenced on 1st January 1921 and 
completed by the end of that moirth. The preliminary enumeration wars taken 
in hand at the beginning, and finished, by the 28th February 1921 except in Sibi 
and Quetta where — for special rca.son.s — extension to th.e 10th of iMarch was allow'ed. 

The more important centres were visited by the Census Superintendent himself 
in order to explain the conduct of operations to Charge Superintendents. Super- 
visors, etc. The final Census w'as taken on the 18th March 1921. Enunreration 
commenced at 7 p.m. arrangements being made for Supervisors and responsible 
officials from the Census Office to visit as many enumerators as ])ossible and exer- 
cise general supervision over their work. The Tribal Census figures w ere received 
in the Head Office by the end of Febrnaiy 1921, and sent to the various District 
Officers concerned wfith the request that these should be incorporated with their 
Sy'nchronous totals, and sent to us in due cour.se. MM received these totals by the 
24th — and telegraphed them to the Census Commissioner on the 26th iMarch, 
making a provisional total for Baluchi.stan of 800,678. The final total was 799,625. 

The slip sy, stem W'as carried out on more or le.ss conventional lines. Owing '•'abniatioD of iii«* 
to the paucity of the staff in Tahsils and Niabats (Talusils in Native States) 
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all copying as well as the other branches of the tabulation work had to be 
done in the Central Census Office which was opened in Quetta on 4th January 
1921. For the Regular Areas the same slip was used as in India, for the 
Tribal Areas modified slips were adopted in which space was left for copying 
the details le Tribes, Clan<, Sections, and Sub-sections. The copying and sorting 
of the tribal slips im'olved much extra labour luit mention has already been made 
of the utility of such details for purposes of Local Administration. Moreover certain 
details re Tribal Areas — Literacy, etc. (§ 7) — could not be collected on the Tribal 
Schetlule but had to be obtained from separate returns. The sorting and com- 
piling of this information also entailed much extra work on our establishment. 

12. In the 1911 Census there were four maps : showing respectively Race, 
Administrative Divisions, Density and Language. In the present Report, for 
reasons of economy, only three maps have been inserted, that of Language being 
omitted since the linguistic, corresponds almost exactly — as far as can be shown 
cartographically — with the racial, distribution. The only difference between the 
two worthy of note is that the Barkhan tahsil is racially Baloch but linguistically 
Jatki. On the other hand, the frontispiece map of the present Report — ‘‘ Adminis- 
trative Divisions " — show’ing all physical features, railway lines including exten- 
sions. main roads, etc., etc., is on an elaborate scale and is at the time of writing the 
best and most up-to-date small scale map of the Province. 

The reading of official reports is not usually an exhilirating task and I have 
endeavoured to assist the reailer of this particular one, by introducing in most of 
the longer chapters cross headings which may serve for him as sign-posts and also 
indicate the general lines of the di.scussion, and by epitomising as much of the 
statistics as was practicable in marginal statements even at the risk of unduly 
swelling the latter. 

13. As in 191 1 the cost of the Census has been heavy, and indeed has decidedly 

gone uj) owing to increase in cost of 
living, high w'agcs of personnel and a 
general rise in prices all round. Various 
local causes also, wdiich are detailed in 
the Administrative Volume b\it which need 
not be touched on here, have contributed 
to the high cost of our enumeration. The 
factors mainly for the expensiveness of a 
Baluchistan Census are thus given by 
Mr. Bray : — 

“ Our touring took one or other of us into well nigh every part of the country. For success 

clearlv luing on tlie amount of ])ersonal inspection we could devote to the operations 

II. ''re then is one v.-rv obvious reason for the unavoidably high cost of the operations for it goes 

witliout saying that'.me cannot Iravd in tlie wilds of the frontier without tents or escorts 

But I cauiiot accept this e. ,uventi..nal measurement of the cost in terms of numbers as in any 
wav a]iproi>riate to the peculiar cinmmstances of Baluchistan. On tlie contrary, it would not 
be di'thcult to make out a case to pro\ e that the very smallness of onr scattered population tends 
unavoi.lably to heighten the cost of a census, and that an increase in the population would tend 
to cut the .'•.xpenses down. To anv one who knows the country or takes tlie trouble to turn to 
it on the map! a much more ai.j.ropriate method of reckoning the cost of the census is to look not 
to the numbers .uuimeratcd but to the area over which they are .scattered. Judged in this light 
(»-r.-,S (or if the other account system is preferred, 0-10-1 1 ) for every square mile is no inglorious 
record. I doidh whether any other ])rovince, however 
tions. could Imi.e to enter the lists against it.” 

On the same analogy annas 12-0 for every scpiare 
staitces into account - cannot be consiriered excessive, 

14. The Census Operations could not of course have been successfully carried 
out without the energetic co-operation of the Local Administration and the District 
Dtticers as well as that of the Tribal thiiefs and local notables. In Kalat and Las 
Bela States. Khan Bahadur Xawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, K.C.I.E., I.S.O., and Khan 
Sahib liana IMohammad Ali Khan rendered valuable as.sistance. With regard to 
the enumeration of the Jlilitaiy forces and of the Quetta Cantonment our best 
thanks are due to Brigadier (leneral IL W. Jackson, D.S.O., and iVIajor 0. H. C. 
Malonv Cantonment Magistrate in (MiMta. For help with regard to the Railway 
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Mr. H. L. Thorne, Acting District Traffic Superintendent, iMr. .Jordan. Assistant 
Traffic Superintendent and Mr. I^. CJ. Itodwell, Superintenflent Xusliki Jixtension 
Railway. Rai Sahib Diwan Hot Chand, City Magistrate, Quetta, was kind enough 
to make arrangements for Census Ojierations in (Quetta town. As for the Report, 
I cannot help quoting the Head Master of a famous Public School who — on being 
asked what his methods of administration were— blandly replictl “ Oh, I just sit 
aboiit and smoke cigars. ’ I have receiveil so much assistance from others in 
writing my Report that I have a feeling that in some sort at least I may have follow- 
ed in this great man’s footsteps. I have already indicated the assistance which 
Mr. Jamiat Rai has given me. Besides the two ap])endices which he has written 
himself, there is not a single chapter in the Report for which I have not had the 
benefit of his wide and ripe experience of the l^rovince. i\lr. J. R. Cornah. B.A., 
I.E.&., feuperintendent of Education in Balucliistan, has been kind enough to come 
forward with an appendix which has been attached to the chapter on Jjiteracy. 
To Ixhan Sahib Mir?;a Slier Mohammad Khan, iMunsiff of thietta, I am indebted 
for expert information on all matters connected with Brahuis. In conclusion 
turning to my staff, L. Himmat Rai, Deputy Census Su])erintendent, and L. Ishwar 
Das Seth, my Head Clerk, have not only carried out their Tabulation. Statistical 
and Accounts work very satisfactordy, and been indelatigable in supplying me 
figures for my somewhat elaborate marginal statements, but have also given me 
material assistance in dealing with the knotty problems invoUed in analysing 
these figures. 

T. C. EOWLE. 

Quetta ; 

Au }u^f SOth, 1922. 
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Frontiers and administrative Divisions. 


15. The physical and geographical features of the Province were fully Frontiers, 
described at the last Census and need not be repeated here. 

The province of Baluchistan, with a total area of 134,638 square miles, is 
situated in the extreme north-west of the Indian Empire, and as might be expected 
from its position has frontiers which partake largely of an international character. 

Thus on the north for 723 miles it is bounded by Afghanistan and for 38 miles by 
Waziristan tribal territory. On the west runs the Persian Frontier for 520 
miles — the junction of the three Frontiers, Indian, Persian and Afghan being 
Koh-i-MaUk Siah the most westerly point in all India. On the south for 471 
mil es lies the Arabian Sea, its coast line containing the Gwadar territory belonging 
to Muscat the exact area of which is a matter for dispute, while on the east the 
Indian provinces of Sind, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier make up 
between them a Provincial Frontier of some 900 miles. 


16. During the decade under review there have been no changes in the AdministratiTe 

boundaries of the Province either ex- 
ternally or in its internal divisions, 
with the exception that the Kakar 
Khurasan area formerly an independent 
sub-tahsil of the Zhob District has now 
been amalgamated with that of Fort 
Saiideman. 


ADMiMSTie.VTlVU UlVlSiO.\S. 

Administered Territories. 
Quetta -Piahin, Loralai, Zliob, Bolan, 
Chagai and Sibi. 

Tribal foiintry. 

The Mari-Uugti Area. 

Indian States. 

Kalat and Las Bela. 


According to instructions received from the Census Commissioner the whole 
of Baluchistan can be considered aa one Natural Division. We are, therefore, 
only concerned with its Political and Administrative divisions which consist of 
three categories i.e., Administered Territories, Indian States, and Tribal Country 
from which no revenue is taken and in which the tribesmen are allowed to have 
their head as much as possible. These three categories are shown on the fronti- 
spiece map. 


The Census — Regular iind Tribal. 

17. The Synchronous Census, as already pointed out in the Introduction, was Synchronous 
carried out on regular lines and represents generally the alien population. ^ 

The population thus enumerated is small and confined — for the most part — to a 
few compact settlements scattered up and down the country. This part of the 
Census offered no special difficulty and its figures may be taken as substantially 
correct. 

1 Some 20,000 of the indigenous and semi-indigenous population found in alien settlements were enumerated 
on the Standard Schedule. 
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18. The Xoii-syiichroiiou.s Census, however, cannot unfortunately be dis- 
missed so briefly. Frontier provinces all the world over present special difficul- 
ties to Census officials and Baluchistan is no exception. The chief danger of a 
Xon-svnchrunous Census is obviously double-counting, and this is a danger to 
which enumeration in Baluchistan — essentially a nomadic country — is peculiarly 
exposed. Xot only is there continual internal movement — from pasture ground 
to pasture ground, from district to district — but an equally considerable external 
migratioti from, and to, the foreign regions which lie beyond the provincial fron- 
tiers. Fiider these circumstances it is obvious that it was quite impossible to 
avoid some double-counting which would take two forms: — the double-counting 
of inhat)itauts of internal clivisions in the Province vis it vis each other, and that 
of tlie Province as a whole vis d vis the neighbouring foreign areas. 

With rcgiird to former, in addition to various precautions taken, which need 
not be rletailerl here, there were certain important factors on our side. The Tribal 
Census, though non-synchronous in the technical sense, was synchronous to this 
extent that it was begun, continued and finished more or less simultaneously in 
nearly all the areas to which it applied. Further it was commenced in June, i.e., 
between the two great harvests of the year, the Babi and the Kharif, when the 
majority of the rural population — whether pastoral or agricultural — are at rest 
ami was largely completed by the end of the Summer before the great Winter 
migrations set in. Moreover the fact that the family and not the individual 
formed tlic basis of the Tribal Census naturally tended to reduce the chances of 
double counting. The enumerators also started with the inestimable advantage of 
a thorough knowledge of the tribes amongst whom they had to work, and their 
returns, owing to the comparatively small number of units (i.c., families) enume- 
rated, could be scrutinized in detail. Taking it as a whole therefore there would 
seem to have been but little double-counting in the Tribal Census itself. Some 
individuals doubtless were counted both under the Tribal and also under the 
Iwc'gular Census, but as the aliens and the indigenous population do not mix to 
any ap[)reciable extent — (some of the latter may be found in Regular Areas in 
(loverument service as levies, police and sepoys) — any exaggeration of figures on 
this account can only have been very small. 

19. But if double-counting within the Tribal Census was insignificant, the 
same can hardly be said of errors which may have occurred on account of pro- 
vincial migration. The chief migratory area for Baluchistan is iSind whither in 
Winter march large numljer of Brahui families to drift back in the Spring. The 
individual tril)esnieu who had left their homes for work or trade and were not 
expected l)ack during the Census year {i.e., ISth March 1921) were not included 
in our figures, the ]jresumption being that they would be dealt with in the province 
to which they had migrated. But it was of course quite impossible to say for 
certain whetlier the above Brahui families would be back in Baluchistan before 
we closed our operations, and it is possil>le that not a small number of such were 
counted twice — first in our Tribal Census which aimed at giving the de jure or resi- 
dent inhabitants, and then in the Regular enumeration of iSiiid, which of course 
numbered the de fcicto population. On the other hand, there has been a regular 
tendency of recent years for Brahuis to settle permanently in Sind — though it is 
difficult to difi'erentiate l)etween the Brahui resident in that area and his migratory 
brother. 8uch individuals would not of course be enumerated in Baluchistan 
and their total would reduce the number of individuals counted twice over. 

20. If there were sins of commission in our Census — such as double-counting 

we must also plead guilty to those of omission. In a wild mountainous area 
interspersed with deserts, such as so much of Baluchistan is, inhabited by a nomadic 
population ceaselessly on the move, who pitch their tents here to-day and to-morrow 

silently steal away for pastures new, who live somehow in the most waterless 
wastes and on the most inhospitable hillsides, under such circumstances some 
omissions were inevitable. Such omissions were, however, less than mi^ht be 
expected owing to facts already touched on, a Special Tribal Schedule suitable 
to local conditions, the gaining of the good-will and co-operation of tribal chiefs 
and in the States the enlistment of the services of the State emplo^eB— all local 
experts. In the districts where a trained revenue staff was avaiiablo for the 
Census work and where the people lead a more settled life, the omissions must 
have been very small. In the States the percentage was higher but again 
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probably lower than at the last Census, the standard of the efficiency of the State 
officials having considerably risen in the last decade. Moreover the work in two 
divisions of Kalat — Jhalawan and Makran — was carried out under the immediate 
supervision of two educated young Sardars of considerable local influence. 

But cousidering the long international frontier of Baluchistan, what — it may 
be asked — about the omissions caused by emigrations to Afghanistan and Persia 
where there is no ‘‘ numbering of the people and wlience no returns, therefore, 
are received ? Such emigrations can be dismissed at once as infinitesimal. On 
the contrary it is from these countries that we receive large immigrations — such 
as the Pawindahs (§ 58 ) — which help to swell our figures not a little. 


Aren, Population and Density. 

21 . Figures in themselves are singularly unimpressive and the mere fact that Population ot 

the area of Batuchistan is 134.638 square **“*“**‘'*‘*“' 
miles and its population 799,625 convey 
Area. Popiii.rtion. Densify. — j confess — remarkably little to 

me. Perhaps a few comparisons may 
Baiuehistan . i34.«38 iM.fi-is 3 !> imbue these l»ald and unconvincing figures 

Distriets . 54,228 42ll.(14S 7 8 ... , . . 

States . 8U,410 :i7s.;t77 4 7 witlisomc real sigmiicance. Baluchistan 

then is distinctly larger than the United 
Kingdom but its total population is 
only that of Liverpool. The density of population per square mile in the United 
Kingdom is about 375, that of Baluchistan is 5-9. Belgium is only about one- ' 

twelfth the size of Baluchistan but has a population nearly nine times as large. 

To turn eastward and bring the comparisons nearer home, even Persia — generally 
considered a sparsely populated country — beats Baluchistan easily when it comes 
to population figures, its density working out at about 16, while that of Afghanistan 
is estimated at 26. When compared in density with other Indian provinces, 
Baluchistan is at the bottom of the whole list, the next above being the Kashmir 
State with 39. The neighbouring North-West Frontier Province has an area of 
only 38,919 scpiare miles with a population of 4,996,476, gicing a density of about 
130. The Punjab (136,905 scpiare miles) almost identical in size with Bahichi.stan 
has a population of over 25 millions with a density of 183. Bombay with an area 
of 186,994 square miles has a population of nearly 27 millions and a density 
of 143. 

22. A full description of the physical features of the divisions is given in the Districts. 
1911 report, and only the more salient characteristics of each district need be touched 

on here. 


ttuetta-l’isliiii 

Iniliycnoiis 
i’athau . 
Biahiii 

Sa\,\ia 

O-theiM 

Semi-inili^'enoii 

Aliens 


t;0.147 

8.302 

!).5:i.', 

4,222 


137,08-; 


O.OOG 

48.780 


Ethnologically the Quetta-Pishin District is distinctly Pathan, though it 

merges into the Brahui country to the 
soutli, and by reason of containing the 
t)uetta cantonment and town has more 
aliens than the re.st of Baluchistan put 
together. It is ^sily first both in po])ula- 
tion and density of all the Baluchistan 
di.stricts, which position it princi])ally owes 
of coui’se to the ])resence of a large militarv 
garrison, and the flourishing town of Quetta, the capital of the Province. Fertile 
soil in the valleys, a snow-fall on the surrounding hills which feeds the hirez (§ 31), 

a fair rainfall (12-54 inches in Chaman 
and 8-96 in Pishin), special facilities for 
irrigation (.such as the Shebo C'anal and 
the Khushdil Khan Peservmir), excellent 
communications by road and rail, and in 
Qxietta a large market for surplus products, 
all combine to give the District its leading 
position. Of the tahsils — Quetta is easily 
Pishin comes next — thanks principally to the Shebo 
Canal and Khushdil Khan Reservoir. In (Ihaman there is little cultivation — 
the population being almost entirely pastoral. Sliorarud brings up the rear mainly 
owing to the backwardness of its population and the poorness of its soil. 
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first and for obvious reasons. 
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Loralal. 


Zbob. 


Bolan. 


Chagal. 


bibi. 


Loralai .... 


82,413 

Indigenous 


68,312 

Pathan .... 

40,438 


Khetran 

1.7,903 


Others 

0,U11 


Semi-indigenous 


9.161 

Aliens .... 


4.960 

of note that Barkhan 

which 

has got 


Area. 

Densitj-. 

Loralai .... 

1,121 

11 0 

Bori .... 

1,071 

lo-o 

Duki .... 

1.088 

9-4 

Barkhan 

1 ,.309 

13 0 

Musakhel 

2,181 

10-0 

Sanjawi 

(■>70 

13-2 


23. Like Quetta-Piskin, Loralai is Pathan in population, even the Khetran 

element — who now claim to be Baloch — 
being probably Pathan by origin. The 
majority of the tribesmen are cultivators 
but also own flocks, while not a few are 
entirely pastoral. The density — distinctly 
less than half that of Quetta-Pishin — is 
more evenly distributed. The rainfall 
averages about 12-8 inches. It is worthy 

the smallest perennially irrigable area in 
the District has nevertheless the highest 
density ; the fact being that flood irriga- 
tion — if less certain — is generally more 
productive than permanent irrigation, 
provided always of course that the rain 
does not fail. Khetrans too are more 
settled than other tribes of the District. 
The grazing also is exceptionally good 
in this tahsil and the tribesmen are rich in flocks and herds. Bori, Sanjawi and 
parts of Duki are fairly well irrigated, but IMusakhel is badly off in this respect. 

24. Zhob is practicallv all Pathan being indeed the ancestral home of that 

race. In the north-west of the district 
lies the barren area of Kakar Khurasan— 
elsewhere conditions are fairly uniform. 
Rainfall is scanty : from 10-2 inches in 
Fort Sandeman to 6-5 inches in Hindu- 
bagh. A certain amount of irrigation is 
carried on from springs, karez (§ 31) 
and streams — chiefly from the Zhob river. 
Railway District — which is the full title of 
this diminutive district — belongs geogra- 
phically and historically to Kalat and is 
only included in the Administered Terri- 
tories for obvious reasons of administrative 
convenience. Its area includes the famous 
Bolan Pass as well as the Railway along 

the Mushkaf valley, and also as much of the extension of Nushki as lies outside 

the Chagai district. i\s will be seen from 
^ m'-!^ the marginal statement, its population is 
largely made up of aliens^ — employes of 
the Railway'. 

26. The importance of Chagai lies chiefly in the fact that through it runs 

the new Nushki Extension Railway to the 
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988 


Semi -indigenous 


562 
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1.901 


•Area. 

lleiKsity. 

Zbob 

10.311 

5-5 

Port Sandeman 

0.468 

4-9 

Killa iSaifulla 

2,398 
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hlindubagh 

1,4.79 

9-0 

25. The Bolan 

Pass and Nu.shk 

Bolan 


3,618 

Indigenous 


1.505 

Bialiui 

019 


Baloch 
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Others 

4.7,7 


Semi-indigenou3 


145 

Aliens . 

. 

1,968 


Bolan 


Chagai 


IndipenouH 

Baloch 



S,.304 

Brahui 



a,404 

Pathan 



~ .780 

Others 



2,043 

Senii-indigenous 

Aliens 





21.343 


Persian Frontier, begun in September 1916 
and completed by February 1919, thus 
superseding the old caravan trade route. 
It is by far the most thinly' populated 
district in Baluchistan — that province of 
thinly' populated districts. But thin as 
the population is to-day it was all but a desert a generation or so ago, and the 

increase which has occurred in this short 


641 

3.111 


time is substantial proof of the benefit 
of oi 
(§43). 


Arm. Drn.sit y. 

Chagai .... 19.622 1 1 • i , . 

Nutihki . . . 2.3(>i 4-2 of our rule to its wild inhabitants 

Chagai .... 7,407 1'4 

We.'itfiTi Sanjrani . . 9,8.74 01 . 

27. Administratively 8ibi consists of two areas •— bibi district proper, and 

the IMari-Bugti Tribal country ; these two 
areas can conveniently' be considered sepa- 
rately. The chief ethnological feature of 
Sibi proper is the heterogeneous character 
of its pojuilation — all the four chief people 
of Baluchistan being well represented. Its 
density though varied is higher than any 
other district in the Province — except tliat 


Sibi District proper 

Indigenous 
Baloch . 

Pathan . 

Brahui . 

Jatt 

Othcis . 
Senii-indigenous 
Aliens 


28.084 

17,444 

4,378 

l-;.278 

8.2C.O 


82,440 

12.444 


: 1.49.1 
8.101 
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of Quetta-Pishin. 


Sil)i District proper 

Sibi 


Area. 

3,925 

Density. 

21-0 


1,169 

21-4 

Nadirabad 


827 

38-3 

Shahrig 


1,567 

11-8 

Kohlu . 


362 

19-8 


Nasirabad is unique in Baluchistan in that one sixth of its 
area is irrigated from the Indus canals. 

There is a great variety in the rainfall 
ranging from 11-0 inches in the high lands 
to 4-0 inches in the plains. 

28. For the most part this area is composed of barren hills, with good pastur- iiari-Buf-ci c<mntr}. 

age here and there, and a few patches of 
cultivation in the valleys. The inhab- 
itants are almost entirely nomadic. 

Rainfall is scanty and precarious and 
when droughts occur — which is not seldom — the tiibesmen emigrate in 

numbers to Sind and the Punjab. 


Mari-Buisti Country 

Jlaii country 
Biigti country 
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23.45S 
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483 
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Kachhi to 1 
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m 



.\ici. 

Density. 

.ilat 

73,278 

4-3 

Saraw an 

5,230 

10-4 

Jhalawan 

20,79.5 

3-8 

Kachhi 

4,060 

18-5 

Doinblii-Kahori 

1,359 

14-4 

Jlaki an 

23,209 

31 

Kharan 

. 18,505 

1-5 


29. The Kalat State takes up more than one half of the whole area of the 

Province and provides more than forty 
percent of its population. It is the home 
of the Brahuis who are by far the 
most numerous race within its bound- 
aries. In some areas nevertheless the 
Baloch are in the majority and in others 
the Jatt. The density is very unevenly 
distributed varying from 18 in the 
Kharan. In olden days the State — constituting the Brahui 
was divided into two divisions : — the up country one of Sarawan and 

the down country one of Jhalawan, Kachhi 
being divided between the two. Sarawau 
therefore with its present area of 5,230 square 
miles retains only a portion of its former 
magnitude, but with the exception of the 
Kachhi plain and the Dombki-Kaheri 
country it is the most prosperous and 
thickly populated portion of the State. Ramfall is scanty but there is a good 
deal of permanent cultivation by means of hirez (§ 31), springs and streams. The 
soil is fertile and the wheat, tobacco and orchards of Sarawan are justly famous 
throughout the Province. Brahuis predominate but many of these arc pastoralists 
and much of the agricultural wealth of the country is due to the hard working 
Dehwar. Though Jhalawan is naturally far less fertile than Sarawan it is probable 
that some at least of its poverty and backwardness as compared with the pros- 
perity of the more iiorthern area is due to the fact that in it the thrifty Dehwar 
element is absent. The Jhalawan certainly fail to make the most of their countiy. 
This is due not only to laziness and ignorance but also owing to the way of life 
of the inhabitants w'ho are — for the most part — pastoralists, and who— like all 
nomads — have an ingrained dislike for the hard and monotonous w'ork inseparable 
from agriciilture. Turning to the Kachhi we have a striking contrast. The barren 
mountains are left behind, and we enter a large alluvial plain rarely rising above 
500 feet at its highest level. Now^here in Baluchistan is the rainfall so scanty, 
yet the Kachhi plain is the most fertile area in the whole of the Province, another 
instance, like Barkhan, of the prosperity normally brought about by flood irrigation. 
The Jatt inhabitants of the Kachhi are of settled habits. Even if in the plain 
itself the rainfall fails, the result need not be so disastrous as long as there is suffi- 
cient rain in the up-lands to bring doAvn the floods in the streams on which the 
low' land crop depends : the Nari, Bolan, JIula and Sukleji. The soil is extremely 
fertile and three crops a year is the rule, of wJiich the Autumn harvest — consisting 
of Jo/rar— is the most important. In good years in addition to crops there is also 
excellent grazing not only for the live-stock of the country itself — wliich is famous 
for its breed of horses and cattle — but also for the camels, sheep and goats 
which are brought down in thousands by the Braliiu in the Winter season irom 
the up-lands. In a really bad year when rain fails both in the Kachhi and in the 
up-lands, a wdiolesale emigration takes place to Sind. Though the Brahuis are — 
generally speaking- — the land-lords of this fertile area, few li\ e there the whole y ear ; 
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Las liela. 


Tausrs for small 
population. 


as mountaineers the scorcliing heat of the summer is not to their liking. Amongst 
the permanent inhabitants the most important are the Magasi and Eind Baloch, 
whilst the most numerous are the Jatt found everywhere as cultivators. The 
Dombki-Kaheri Country is an integral part of Kalat, but at the time of last Census 
was for administrative reasons under Sibi. About a year or so ago it was, however, 
rejoined to Kalat. It is a fertile region physically a part of the Kachhi plain and 
like the latter dependent for its water on mountain streams —especially the Lahri 
and the Chattar. The chief inhabitants are the Dombki Baloch, the Kaheri- 
who now call themselves Sayyids- and the ubiquitous Jatt. As for Makran — the 
old Arab chroniclers described it as a vast country mostly barren, and its physical 
characteristics have not altered with the passage of time, though it has undoubt- 
edly prospered-- as far as it.-^ disal.>ilities allow -under the administration of 
Kalat State. Along the sea coast live a few tisher folk. Inland — es]>eciallv at 
Panjgur and Kcch —the chief means of livelihood is the date harvest which pro- 
vides food for men and beast for the greater part of the year. Most of the other 
cultivation is diy crop and precarious at that, owing to the scanty and capricious 
rainfall. The population is divided into three strata : first the Hakims, or leading 
families — the Gichki and Kausherwani, and the Mirwmri and Bizanjav Brahuis ; 
then the ordinary Baloch middle class cultivators ; and lastly the Hizmatgar or 
menials. Kharan shows an increase in population of 5,000, but this can— I think 
— be mainly attributed to underestimation in 1911 when owing to local conditions 
operations had to be carried out in a somewhat hurried and superficial manner : 
the enumeration of the area in point ot fact lasting only some six weeks. In the 
])resent Census the attitude of the inhabitants Avas friendly and the operations 
were spread over some five months thus enabling us to make an accurate enumera- 
tion of the diA’ision. Some good patches of cultKation are found near the hills, 
and along the Mashkel and Baddo riA'ers, but the centre is a dreary waste of sand 
known as the Lut or Registan. Wheat is the staple crop of the country, though 
rich date groves are found in Washuk and Mashkel. The dominant race is the 
NausherAA'ani which supply the ruling chief ; then come other Baloch Tribes and 
then the menials. 

30. Las Bela has several rivers and mountain streams AA-hose floods are used 

for irrigation, but unfortunately nearly all 
such Avater-courses are dry for a greater 
part of the y*ear. A few areas are moder- 
ately fertile, such as the Avell cultivated 
Welpat Niabat, but the rainfall is scanty, 
seldom exceeding 7 inches, and the country 
suffers frequently from drought, Avhen 

the poorer classes migrate wholesale over into l^ind. 

31. The causes — Historical, Phy'sical and Economical —for the sparsity of the 

population of the Province AA^ere fully dealt 
AAuth in the last Eeport and need not be 
detailed again. Some of them can, hoAV- 
ever, be touched upon here. The main 
cause of the small population of Baluchi- 
stan is that Avliich produces the .same effect nearly* all over the Avorld — he., lack 
of Avater. The normal aA'erage rainfall for Baluchistan is only 8-1, and in some 
of its Districts is much loAver. The agricultural pro.sperity of a country, hoAvever, 
and Baluchistan is essentially an agricultural, where it is not a nomadic area, 
need not by any means depend only on rainfall. Such countries as Eg}q)t and 
IMesopotamia, and such Indian provinces as the Punjab for example, if thev 
depended on rainfall only Avould be considerably less prosperous than they are, but 
of course they do not. They' haAm large rivers from which they can draw the means 
for their fertility. Baluchistan unfortunately' has, speaking generally, neither 
rainfall nor rivers— rKers that is to say in the ordinary sense of the Avord holding 
perennial Avater Avhich can be tapped for irrigation. Elvers there are indeed — on 
the map — but they' resemble the Arabian ir«f/fs, rushing torrents in the Spring 
or at other .seasons after rain for short periods, but for the most part of the 
y'ear Avith scarce a trickle in their courses. Baluchistan then ha\'ing but a 
scanty rainfall and — -practically' .speaking — no riA’ers, how do its inhabitants 

* Xi-aily — nut aitOL'i-t lici i.f i inii'i'. In t hit k fnre-.t .iic.i-, — fiu rxanij.li- — tlu-ro is usualla no link of «aU-r i.ut 

the dense e'e-.teta t ion, \Mtli otht i e.inses combined, pre\ ents the mow Ih ot j.ojnilation Exei ss of tiatei in sw amp 

areas — has exactly the same ellect. 
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obtain sufficient water for their crops ? By a method which I believe is used no- 
where else in India though it is common in other parts of the Middle East (Persia 
for example), i.e,, I'arez. These underground channels, real feats of engineering, 
tap the sub-surface water at the basis of the hills, and by an ingenious systeiii 
of levelling bring the water to the surface in the valleys —sometimes many 
miles distant^ — at the exact spot where it is wanted for irrigation.f 

32. Things being as they are, the main factors in the distribution of density DUtribution 
are first the rainfall, and then snow, for these affect not only the unirrigated crops ‘•'''‘■‘“tv* 

(and where cultivation is most, there population is thickest), but also the crops 
irrigated by Imrez which get their supply eventually from the rain and snow which 

falls in the hills. A glance at Subsidiary Table I will show the relation between 
rainfall and density. 

33. The question as to whether Baluchistan did in the past — or can in the Rotrosppft aid 
future-^support a larger population, opens up an interesting vista of speculations, 
Unfortunately the.se speculations must remain mainly of a most speculative charac- 
ter. Our information about the Province previous to our occupation of it is far 

too vagire, and such records as exist are far too scanty, to hazard even the rashe.st 
guess at a conclusion. Various remains exist, known locally as Gabr-hntirU, which 
seem to have been made with the object of holding up the mountain torrents for 
purposes of agriculture. They certainly indicate the pre.sence at some far off 
time of an energetic peoj)le of a higher civilization than the present nomachc tribes- 
men. It is fairly certain too that— -as in Persia — gradual de.siccation has been at 
work. On this theory therefore it is possible that the country used to be more 
fertile than it is now. With regard to the future we are still faced with desicca- 
tion which will presumbly continue to play its part. The drop in population 
between the last Census and this throws of course no light on this particular pro- 
blem. The drop was due to special causes and in any case no deductions can be 
drawn from so short a period as a decade with regard to a problem whose only 
true solution lies perhaps in the passing of centuries. On the economical side it 
may be noted that in normal times considerable quantities of grain are exported 
to foreign areas from certain Baluchistan Districts to be exchanged to a certain 
extent for the luxuries- -not the necessities — of life. Against this must be put 
the fact that the alien population- especially in QuettaJ -cannot apparently 
subsist without the importation of the large supplies of food-stuff. The available 
supply of water too seems only just sufficient for agricultural needs but may be 
increased by the building of dams, the sinking of artesian wells and the extension 
of ha rez system. 

Such are a few of the factors in this interesting problem, but where so much 
is a matter of theory rather than of fact I am afraid I must leave any attempt at 
its solution to some future Census Officer with a greater store of collected know- 
ledge and experience at his disposal. 


Variations at Previous Censuses. 

34. From what has already been remarked with regard to the 1891 Census 
(§4), it will doubtless be gathered that it cannot be used for any purpose of useful 
comparison with the enumeration that followed. This was Mr. Bray'A view in 
1911, when he decided in his chapter on variation to ignore it and to start with 
1901. But oven at this stage we are faced with comsiderable difficulty'. One can only 
compare like with like and if the Census of 1901 was a great advance on that of 
the decade before, that of 1911 was also a considerable advance on its predecessor, in 
the area covered, the proportion of the population enumerated, and the methods 

employed. Considerably more than half 
the population of the second Census was 
estimated and not enumerated, and .subse- 
cpient experience proves that this estima- 
tion was in many ca.ses much too high — as 
indeed a glance at the marginal statement goes to show, the 1901 popidation being 
more than 0'9 of that in 1911 though the former left uncovered 0'4 of the area 
dealt with by the latter. To quote Mr. Bray' and take a case in point : — - 

llow gradually and grudgingly wo have come to realize the e.xtranrdinaiy dearth of the 
inhabitants in many parts of thi.s v.ast province mav l)e traci'd in the .successive attenp'ls that 

t A full ,in<l inti-iv-tinL.' in-i oiiiV of the - 1 oii-ttiii-tioa .if A .-n -.u tta- ( ei/i-ili-cr of tlie l,hii 1 ( \ -I'l-Iim 1 1|^- 

trii'l liv Ur. K. I). Olilh ml ol the (iriil,i_Mi ,il Siincv of linli.i. 

i The .ilieii c.inl oniiient of Qiutf.i of i o ir-e >laiul- I)\ itself. 
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Total. Estimated Enumerat- 
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142.473 29,279 
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Variations. 

Districts. 


Variations. 

StatCH.'l 


tjcncral Variation. 


were made to gauge the population of the three tracts omitted from the operations of the last 
Census. Working on the analogy of Chagai, my predecessor assessed the population of Western 
Sanjrani at over 9,000 souls ; a couple of years later he found cause to cut down his estimate 
to G.OOO •. the writer of the District Gazetteer did not commit himself to as many hundreds. 
More interesting still is the case of Kharan and Makran. On the basis of density in the Mari- 
Bugti country inv predecessor assessed the population at 229,055 ; as soon as he was able to 
have a rough estimate made on the spot, the figures went down with a bang to 97,800, and 
big though the drop, the total is some 3.000 in excess of the figures for the present Census.” 


VarialUin lOfll-IOll. 


Districts . 

rnitisoTifius . 
Soini-in'lirrrnoiis 
Aliens . 


.Athnnl. Pei'Cfntaee. 

+ .ri.?,06 +8'> 

— 17.081 s~o-4 

— 0,877 — .nS-r. 

348 -11-'. 


Variation I90l-I!*n. 


35. Under these circumstances any detailed analysis of the 1901 figures in 
comparison with those of 1911 is out of the question. All that can be done is 
to draw some ven," general conclusion.^. 

In the marginal statement the indigenous population stands for the tribesmen 

and their satellites — the Lori and Dehwar, 
and the Domiciled Hindus ; the aliens for 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and Orientals 
from territories outside the Province; and the 
semi-indigenous for certain elements who 
stand between the two : such as Ghilzai 
Pathans from Afghanistan 58) and the Buzdar Baloch from the Punjab. The 
enormous increase in the semi-indigenous elements is the first item to attract atten- 
tion. It is probable, however, that this increase — which affected chiefly the districts 
of Loralai, Zhob and Quetta-Pishin— -was more appaient than real and can be 
largely attributed, though how far one cannot say, to better enumeration, parti- 
cularly amongst the Ghilzai. as well as to the presence of a considerable number 
of camelmen. cartmen, etc., employed in military and civil transport and labour. 
On the other hand the increase in the aliens was apparently genuine enough and 
chiefly occurred — as might be expected — in the Quetta-Pishin District. The 
figures for the indigenous population would seem to indicate a normal and modest 
rise. 

36. In the States the population is almost entirely indigenous though the 
same three-fold classification is kept for convenience sake. The 1901 Census 
for the States was based almost entirely on estimation, the figures in question 

being largely obtained from the tribal 
chiefs. This method explains two import- 
ant variations first the enormous nomi- 
nal increase of the semi -indigenous (as in 
the Districts), and second the apparent 
serious decrease in the total popiilation of 
the States as a whole, all the more remarkable as half the State area was omitted 
from the previous Census. For it was only human nature, especially tribal 
human nature, that the chiefs should give their tribes every benefit of the doubt 
(and that they were genuinely doubtful no one with any experience of the tribes- 
man's numerical vagueness will deny), and should exaggerate as much as possible 
the number of their followings. There would not be the same temptation to 
inflate the number of the semi-indigenous elements from which the tribal chief 
would gain no honour or glory — in fact, the tendency woxdd be the other way, 
i.p., to claim such elements as his own in order to swell the aggregate of his clan. 
Moreover, the more distant and unknown the tribe the greater the scope for the 
imagination of the chief, and it was to just these out-of-the-way areas that in the 
Census of 1901 estimation and not enumeration was applied. 

37. ” The more clear the nature of the problem is realized the more hopeless 
it appears to attempt to measure the increase or decrease that has occurred, in 
the population of Baluchistan during the last ten years.” 

Thus did iMr. Bray sum up the situation a decade ago, and after a further 
lapse of ten years I am unable to throw any further light on the subject. The 

marginal statement represented in Mr. 
Bray’s opinion a very rough estimation 
of the possible variation in the decade 
1901-11 assuming that the totals of the 
former Census were held to cover not only 
_tho.se it professed to cover but those that 
it left untouched. The general conclusion appears to be that the aliens had rapidly 
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increased, that the semi-indigenous elements had also largely increased but that 
a considerable portion of this increase was due to a better enumeration, and that 
the indigenous tribesmen were barely holding their own. 

Conditions of the decade 191 1-1021 . 


Serial 

No. 


Year. 


Price of foodstuff 
Y'heat. : 

(I\ TlUPFEs) I 


I 


Quetta per 
jiiaiind. 


BIst?iefs 
per Tuaund. 


Area har- 
ve&tcd of 
all crop*?. 


1 

1911-12 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

2 1 


2 

1912-13 

4 

3 

10 

• > 

13 

8 ! 

200,088 

3 

1913-14 

4 

.■> 

1 

4 

2 

0 i 

278,410 

4 

1914-1.7 

4 

7 

1 

O 

«> 

14 

0 1 

288.327 

5 

1917-ir, 

4 

11 

10 


10 

1 

2i;o.9os 

0 

19I()-17 

4 

11 

10 

4 

0 

7 , 

219.305 

7 

1917-18 

7 

8 

3 

5 

14 

9 

209.710 

8 

1918-19 

5 

13 

1 

5 

0 

7 

1.79,189 

9 

1919-20 

0 

4 

4 

5 

4 

8 

190,070 


38. The general conditions of the decade are epitomized as far as possible conditions of 
in the marginal statement. On the whole the year 1911-12 was a prosjieroiis 
one, more especially in the Districts — with the exception of Sibi and Loralai where 
there Avas a failure of Autumn crops. In the States conditions were good in hlarawan 
and iVlakran, fair in Jhalawan and bad in t he Kachhi and Las Bela. In the follow- 
ing year material conditions were generally satisfactory excejA in the Xasirabad 
tahsil of the Bibi district, Avhich is dependent on the Indus canals, and wliere 

scarcity was so severe that about one 
filth of the population, or 7,000 souls, 
emigrated to Bind. The 1913-1 + harvests 
were average and tho e of 1914-15 good, 
but in tlic latter year owing to the drain 
set up by Karachi fonsec|uent on the 
"War, the jAi'ices of food st nil’s especially 
wheat ruled high. ( Jenerally speaking, 
crops — tlioiigh fair - -were damaged by 
excessive rain which cavised rust. High 
winds and floods also caused damage. 

The material condition < for the year 
1915-16 were uii.satisfactory. llainfall 
Avas below normal and grazing bad : 
rust and locusts caused considerable 
damage in many parts of the country. 

Foodstuff prices continued to rule high. 

In 1916-17 prices of wool, ghee, AAdieat and straAv AA'ere high, and Hock owners, 
land OAvners and cultiA’ators jnospered in s])ite. of the fact that flocks had been 
reduced by the preA’ious year of drought and that clothing had risen in cost. 

Generally speaking, the indigenous ])opuiation benefited, and the alien community 
of the towns suffered, from this state of affairs. The material conditions of 1917- 
18 were fair, but those of the next year decidedly adA'erse. A ])oor rainfall, bad 
grazing and indifferent crops brought about general and acute scarcity. There 
was in addition a seA’ere Influenza epidemic resulting in a death roll of nearly 
62,000 people. In 1919-20 the Afghan War and disturbances in the ProA-ince 
resulted in substantial curtailment of cultivation. Agricultural and pastoral 
conditions were slightly better than in the preA'ious year but much scarcity still 
prevailed. InflAienza Avas preA^alent but only in a mild form causing not more 
than about 50 deaths. The haiwest of 1920-21 Avas much beloAA' normal, and 
drought caused a serious scarcity of grazing. Famine conditions existed in many 
parts of the ProA'ince and scA'erc scai’city eA'erA'where ; there Avas a serious outbreak 
of Cholera in various areas. 


Note. — T he figures under ‘ AiX'.i h;>rve«tc(l ’ ;iie 
for the settled tuhsib only, .ihleh have an aioa of 
10,304 square nule.-.. Total area of misettled tah- 
sils amounts to 30,590 square nules. 


Variations, 1011-21. 
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39. As has already been pointed out (§3 1) any detailed comparison betAA'cen the 
two preAuoiis Censuses is impossible. 'When. liOAA'eA’er. Ave come to deal Avith the 
variations betAveen the Censuses of 1911 and 1921 avc are on firmer ground. 
In the area covered and in the methods employed the tAvo enumerations Avere 

identical. We can at anv rate compare 
like AA’ith like. At the same time in one 
important particular avc still liaA'e to 
AA'ork more or less in the dark. The mo\'e- 
ment of population is ultimately deter- 
mined (a) by the difference betAveen the 
number born and the number who die, and (b) by the balance of migration. With 
regard to (6) ; there are -it is true -—certain difficulties peculiar to Baluchistan 
but we can make shift to OA^ercome them, partially at any rate. Close analysis 
of (a), however, is impossible by reason of the fact that in Baluchistan — practically 
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speaking — ■^ve have no vital statistics. Outside Quetta town there is no regular 
register of births and deaths. Any conclusions drawn, therefore, between the two 
Censuses, it must be borne in mind suffer under these disabilities and can only 
be of an approximate nature. The first point to strike attention is that in the 
decade under review the population — far from rising — has actually decreased, 
and the chief aim of this particidar section of our Census will be to find adequate 
reasons for this decrease. 


ticnorni causes for 

variatiou. 

Infliu'iiza. 


Fainino. cholera and 
Migration. 


Birth and Death 
rate. 


Iteaths I'nim Inlliienza 1918-19. 


Bahic!<isfau 

Dihliuts 
State-? . 


Xu miter of 
deaths. 


6 I. 4 .VJ 

30,910 


rercentaeo 
of (h atlis 
to 1011 
pojml.ition. 


7-4 


40. The variations between the two previous decades could largely be 
attrilnited to differences in the Censuses themselves ; — better enumeration, larger 
area covered, etc. This comfortable explanation, however, cannot be offered in 
the present instance and more basic causes must be sought for. The chief cause 
undoubtedly would seem to be the severe Influenza epidemic which raged all 

over Baluchistan in the autumn of 1018, 
causing a total recorded death roll of 
61 ,452. It is cjuite probable that the actual 
number exceeded this, as outside Quetta 
town there is no regular system for regis- 
tration of vital statistics and tribal people 
— such as the indigenous popidation of 
Baluchistan is composed of - are averse 
to reporting deaths in their families. The ravages of the epidemic were pretty 
evenly distributed over the Province, Districts and States suffeiing equally. 

41. As has already been seen the first seven j'ears of the decade, notwith- 
standing the War, were of average— -if not superabundant — prosperity. In fact, 
the high prices of certain natural commodities — grain, wool, etc., rather benefited 
than otherwise the indigenous population at the expense — it is true — of the aliens. 
The last three years of the decade, however, were distinctly bad ones culminating 
in the famine conditions of 1920 and 1921. Now the chief effect of famine in 
Baluchistan is to cause migration. The nomad proper is, of course, always on the 
move, and famine means to him merely a longer migration than ordinary, while 
a large proportion of the agriculturists being semi-nomads can migrate easily 
enough when compelled to. 8o when the lean years come it is not a case so much 
of seeing it out " and incidentally perhaps, dying in the attempt — as is the case 
with the more settled people of other provinces — ^as of migrating over the pro- 
vincial frontiers to })asture.s new, thence to return when the good years come 
round again. A famine therefore has a temporary than a permanent effect on the 
population of the Province. But this is only speaking very generally and Balu- 
chistan could not of course by any means, altogether escape the more permanent 
effects of famine. In addition to the deaths actually caused by severe scarcity, 
owing to poor nutrition the public health suffered and there were serious out- 
breaks of cholera in the various parts of the Province. But for the energetic 
action taken by the 31edical Department the loss of life from this cause would 
have been much more serious. The people themselves too co-operated with the 
Medical Authorities and were eager for inoculation — a satisfactory sign of pro- 
gress amongst the local inhabitants. 

42. As. outside Quetta, there is no regular registration of births and deaths 
it is impossible to put any of our general impre.ssions to the absolute test of real 
vital statistics. The Census machinery of 1911, however, was used to ascertain 

from 6,641 fathers of the indigenous 
population in all parts of the country, 
the number of children that had actually 
been born and the number still alive. 
Similarly again in the present Census 
somewhat more ehil orate figures were collected (.see Subsidiary Table X) by 
which the vital statistics of 3.582 families were e.xamined. The result in brief 
was that out of 20.297 births there were 12.606 survivals and 7.691 deaths, which 
gives a general survival rate of twf)-thirds. This is very much the same as in 1911 
when i\lr. Bray summed up the situation as follows : — 
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Tills thon is tlio conflii.sion of the whole matter : — Thoiigli a man of Baluchistan can 
reasonably hojie to henet a eoixlly family of 5 or 6 cliihlren. he i-annot look to see more than 
three or four survive. ,\n(l tins i.s surdy a. very meagre snr])lus margin to carry on to the next 
generation, seeinn that it has to rejilace the man anfl his wife or wives, sterile union, s and 
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deatlis before matiuity. So meagre is it that to say that the tribal population is standing 
still, is possibly to overstep the mark.'’ 

The situation would ajrpear to he unchanged to day. Excluding fortuitous 
disasters such as pestilence and famine, the indigenous population would appear 
to be stationaiyx 

43. Much of the distiict population is of a ver}- lluid character, and continually Variaiions 
moving — not only across the provincial frontiers — but also back\\iirds and for- 
wards from one district to another. Under these circumstances it is hardly worth 

while attempting any very detailed con- 
sideration of the District variations since 
any rise or fall may be of a most ephe- 
meral nature. A few remarks, however, 
may be ventured, based on an analvsis 
of the Districts l)y indigenous, semi- 
indigenous and alien population {see Im- 
perial Table Xlll). Zhob with its pheno- 
menal decrea.se of nearly 14,000 merits 
same attention. It shows an increase of 3,697 in the alien and a decrease of 17,395 
in the indigenous and se’ni-indigenous population. With regard to the latter 
figure, during the disturbances of 1919 some thousairls of Kakars. Maranis and 
other Zhob tribes* migi’ated to Afghanistan an 1 Wa'snistan : the semi-indigenous 
population of Zhob shows a drop in the decade of 4,49(5 ; and 8,020 were carried 
off by the ravages of Inffuenza. The mcrease of 9,434 in (hietta-Pishin is mainly 
due to an increase of 16,102 in the alien population (chiefly represented by an 
increase in the garrison) less a decrease of 1,398 in the semi-indigenous and of 5,330 
in the Indigenous elements. Loralai on the contrary can show an incretise m its 
indigenous population of 3,167 which, with the small increase of the aliens (521), 
and a decrease of 1,984 of the semi-mdigenous, leaves it with a plus balance of 1,704. 

Dolan is a somewhat artificial creation (§ 25), and its figures can be left to speak for 
themselves. Chagai the most barren of all the Baluchistan Districts shows a greater 
actual increase (4,999 persons) than all other — except Quetta-Pishin — and by far 
the highest percentage increa.se of the whole Province leaving aside the Bolan Pass. 

It has recruited its chief strength from the aliens (+3,209) though its indigenous 
elements show a small increase (1,816), and the semi-mdigenous a small decrease of 
47. The main reason for Chagai’s increase is of course the Nushki Extension 
Railway (§ 26) which has been the means of adding to the prosperity of the district, 
and of bringing with it a large number of aliens. Sibi with a total population 
about five times as large as Chagai can only show an indigenous increase of 600 
less. The semi-indigenous and alien elements show a decrease of 844 and 293 
respectively in each class. The tribal country of i\iari-Bugti shows an increase 
in the indigenous of 2,320 and hi the semi-mdigenous of 10, and a small decrease 
(72) of aliens. 

44. Kalat shows the enormous decrease of 30,805 — of which the mdigenous siutojt. 
population supplies nearly all — 28,975, the semi-indigenous 638, and the aliens 
1,192. The last named class need hardly be considered. Conclusions drawn from 

small groups of figures are apt to 
be very misleadmg and the aliens 
m Kalat numbered only 2,109 hi 
1911 and 917 m 1921 out of 
totals of 359,086 and 328,281 res- 
pectively. The same remarks ap- 
ply tB the semi-iudigenous who in 
1911 numbered only 1,121 and 
in 1921, 483. The chief cause for 
the serious decrease in the indigenous population was undoubtedly Influenza, 

Kalat losing from its ravages no less than 27,612. Eamhie also played its part in 
the State as elsewhere, and as migration is incidental to famine, we should expect 
to find a large exodus from the State which is exactly what has occurred. Into 
Sind alone — the chief refuge for the mhabitants of Baluchistan in batl times — there 
were enumerated nearly 11,000 emigrants l|^ni Kalat. Kalat emigrants — specihed 
as such — into other Indian provmces are negligible. This ligure added to the 
losses from Influenza gives us 38,612 or an excess over the total State variation of 

* Majority of tUc-e have now rcturr.oJ. 
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Liis Bela. 


some 8,000. The only explanation of the excess that I can think of is double 
counting. I have already pointed out (§ 18) that where it is a case of wholesale 
migration of Brahui families, double-countmg is unavoidable. At this Census such 
migration from the State was on a far larger scale than the normal owing to famine, 
and therefore the percentage of error of double-countmg was largely increased. 
If we assume that some 7,000 or 8.000 of the Kalat immigrants to Smd had already- 
been enumerated in Baluchistan, we arrive at a figure approximately near 30,000. 

45. Las Bela shows the highest percentage decrease of any division in Balu- 
chistan, i.e.. 10,509 out of a population in 1911 of 01.205. The indigenous popula- 
tion alone with 10,350 makes up the decrease almost entirely, which is only to be 
exiiocted us the semi-indigcnou.s and alien elements in 1911 were only 5 and 457 
respectively. Infiiienza is the chief cause of the decrease, Las Bela losing 3,307 
on this account. Migration consequent on famine has been even of greater account : 
4,310 emigrants from Las Bela being enumerated in Sind. If we add this figure to 
the deaths from Influenza, we get a total approaching 8,000. But it may be objected 
that it was just these figures of emigrants that we refused to consider in the case of 
Kalat — rejecting it on account of double-countuig. 1 must admit that it looks as 
if we were trying to have it " both ways u.sing or not using the plausible theory 
of double-counting as seems mo.st convenient to us. As a matter of fact, however, 
the cases of Las Bela and Kalat are not the same. Birst Las Bela is in very close 
proximi y to fiind, specially to its capital Karachi. Second, the famine in Las 
Bela — especially along the sea coast — was severer than in Kalat. These two 
causes comlnned would act in making the emigration earlier from Las Bela and 
it is possible that thi.s movement had hugely begun before our Tribal Census had 
started. Tlie rcvuler may consider this explanation as perhaps more ingenious 
than couviuciug, and I coufes.s that I am not altogether satisfied with it. How- 
ever. I can think of no other, and whether it covers in full the discrepancy in 
quesliuii or not, at any rate ic .should cover a part of it. 


Summary. 

4(5. it is the States which — as has been seen — are principally responsible for 
the drop in the population showing — as they do — the large percentage decrease 
of 9- 8, while the Districts are credited with a small increase of 1-5. This increase 
would have l.)oen considerably greater but for the large drop in Zhob. A very 
serious teaturc of the decrease is hat taking the Province as a whole — whether 
m (he Districts or States, agam as a whole— it is the indigenous population which 
has been mainly affected. Ten years ago as far as j)Opuhition was concerned all 
that could bi' said for the tribesman was tha^ he was barely holding his own. 
To-day from the figiues before us we would seem to be dropping steadily behind. 
The semi-indigenous element too — tribe.smen for the most part like their indigenous 
cousin.s — also show a retrograde movement. Only the aliens, and these only in 
the Districts, can show an advance — though of cour.-e this advance is a considerable 
one. 

Yet a little reflection will show, I think, that the situation is by no means so 
bad as the figures we have been considering would lead us to believe. The causes 
whicli have led to the decrease in the population — pestilence and famine — were 
of a temporary and not a permanent nature. Baluchistan, it is true, can ill-afford 
to lose out of its small population the sixty thousand souls swept away by Influenza, 
but provided that the Province has no more such visitations the loss is not fire- 
parable. As for famine, it has been shown that in Baluchistan its effects are of a 
peculiarly temporary nature : the population for the most part do not die but 
emigrate till the return of better times. The population thus emigrated is not 
therefore lost to the Province but will return — possibly has already returned — 
when more favourable conditions prevail. As for those who did not emigrate and 
who therefore suffered the direct effects of the famine, it may be pointed out 
that a population recovers with remarkable rapidity after even the severest famines, 
a phenomenon due to the fact that the sections of the community affected are those 
at the two extremes of life many ofAvhom would in any case have died in the 
course of the next decade. On the other hand those at the reproductive ages 
escape, so that a normal number of children continue to be born. 
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Houses and Families. 

47. The term ‘ house ’ in our Census has a very wide signification. It includes iiousos. 
not only buildings of sun-dried bricks — confined almost entirely to the towns — 

but also the mud huts of the villages, the hizhdi or mat or blanket tents of the 
nomads, the jhuggi or shelters made of branches used in the Summer, and even 
caves in the hill-sides. The walls of the ordinary village house are made of straw 
and mud, with rafters of any wood locally procurable. Across these is usually 
laid matting of dwarf palm leaves, or of tamarisk branches on which are dumped 
thick layers of plaster. The summer shelters are easily constructed by drivmg a 
few poles into the ground and covering the top and .sides with strips of matting 
or reeds or Juniper tree bark and branches. The Jcizlidi, formed by covering 
over a few poles with goats’ hair matting, is a familiar enough sight to any one 
acquainted with the black booths of the Bedouin ’’ in Arabia or Mesopotamia. 

48. The number of persons at the last Census per house was 4-9, and has Families, 
remained practically unchanged during the decade, the present figure being just 

over that proportion : 5-0. If the urban population — composed largely of aliens — 
be excluded, the house population shows an infinitesimal decrease and nearly 
equals that of 1911, 5-4 in 1911 and 5-2 in 1921 under he .‘;ame exclu ive conditions. 

Since amongst the iudigenous population of the Province the term ‘ house ’ can be 
taken as covering the household, there would not appear from these figures to be 
any marked change in the direction of the ‘ family ’ movement. 
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Separate figures for Irrigated and Flood and Dry Crop area are not available. 



II. — ^Distribution of the Population classified according to Density 
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The figures la leaded iiali < denote the proportion per cent, which the area and population of aacb Density Group bear to the total area and population of the Provinoe. 



in.— Racial Distribution in the Regular and Tribal Areas 
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IV.— Variation in relation to Density. 
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V.— Persons per house and houses per square mile. 
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^1. — Percentage of deaths from Influenza. 
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1 

54 



VII. — Vital statistics of the town of Quetta. 




TOTAL. 1 

TOTAL. 



Serial 

Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 


Remarks 

No. 



. 1 

. 

■ 




Males. 

1 

Females. 

Male.s. Females. 

i 


1 

2 

3 

4 ' 

1 

5 

G 

7 





- ■ — ' 

_ 

— 

Total 1901-1910 


626 

480 

1,322 

307 


1 

1901 

79 

37 



Fioures of deaths not available. 

2 

1902 

67 

67 



Figiire.s of deaths not available. 

3 

1903 

(iO 

62 

121* 

47* 

*Represent figures of deaths re- 

4 

1004 

74 

45 

134 

36 

corded from bst May 1903 to* 

5 

1907 

75 

70 

220 

27 

3I.st JJeoemher 1903. 

0 

1906 

62 

‘ 39 

209 

14 


7 

1907 

71 

. 39 

177 

29 


s 

1908 

50 

34 

164 

23 


9 

1909 

72 


147 

71 


10 

1910 

69 

.70 

172 

82 


Total 1911-1920 


2,281 

1,856 

3,169 

1,851 


11 

1911 

169 

134 

160 

93 


12 

1912 

277 

220 

167 

127 


13 

1913 

1 278 

210 

197 

123 


14 

1914 

1 238 

192 

243 

177 


17 

1917 

1 268 

199 

319 

172 


10 

1916 

262 

230 

249 

187 


17 

1917 

241 

194 

380 

264 


IF 

1918 

217 

176 

704 

269 


19 

1919 

194 

1.77 

461 

278 


20 

1920 

4 

177 

140 

429 

181 
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Orientals 




IX.— Racial Variation by Districts and States, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE POPULATION OF CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES. 


Stntistical data. • 




! 


lABLr.^. 1 

JSuLjrct 

— 

— 


Imperial 

Sul*si(h,u\ 

To^mis and vili.itfcs ...... 

III 

1 

LTLan variatiun .... 

ly 


I’l liaii ]H>jiu!atH>n i)V religion ..... 


IT 

Towns tlas-silied Ity pujmlatiun ..... 


III 


Exi>1anatot‘y HemarJis. 

lawns. 40. A Census Rc])oit on towns in Baluchistan somewhat rcscml)los the famous 
essay on ■Snakes in Icelaiur' which began witli the remark that there were no 
snakes in tliat country. It can almo.st lie said tliat there are no indigenous towns 
in Balueliistau. d'lie only t\\<) unimpeachahlo town-ships are Quetta and Sihi, 
l)otli ol Britisli creation. Lora lai, Fort Sandeman and Chaman may be characteris- 
tically moan, ljut they arc after all more glorified cantonments. Kalat and Las 
Bela being eapita.ls of States are called towns by courtesy, but INIastung is as large 
as bcith put together, though even this addition is hardly a formidable one. 
Mr. B ray ex])ressed the foai’ that Pishin might disappear from the next Census, 
but we cannot aliord tc» krse any of our ‘downs ” and have all the more excuse for 
keeping it on our list as it has more than doubled its population during the decade 
(§•52)." ... 

tillages. oO. If there are no indigenous towns in Baluchistan there is also a paucity of 
villages —taking this tprin in its usual accepted sense. The basis of our village 
Leiisus in the Districts was the ■■revenue village,'’ which in this Province— more 
often than not — is merely a collection of unconnected hamlets. In the States 
even tlie convention ol the levenue village was ab.sent and an arbitrary grouping 
toeether of hamlets had to be employed. But both in the Districts and (States 
a large numlicr of localities---i)are of permanent inhabitants-dind to be classed 
a-i so-called ’■villages" simply because they were occupied by largo groups of people 
at certain seasons ot the yeai'. 


({iietta. 


1801 

lOol 

1011 

lOJl 


l’ii|iul.Uiim I’.iiiitioii. 
1S.S(I2 

;i:i.ojL> 

10.001 


.->.7S2 

-o.aas 

l■■>.070 


population. Pathan, Baloch and Brahui. 


Indivifliial Towns. 

•at. The population ot (fiietta is 19,001. It is by far the largest town in the 

Province (for Census purposes indeed being 
ranked as a city), the next— Sibi--having only 
0,3S(). Ni'arly half ol tlu' ()uctta population 
is ma<lc u]) by the garrison — tlu' cantoument 
figures reaching 21.7S1. Of the remaining 
27,220 only 2,730 belong to the indigenous 
which indicates how little an attrac- 
tion town-life has for the tril)esnien. But il we go furiher and divide this total 
up into males and females we find that the latter only make up 881 which seems 
to be a fairly clear profit that oven the small number of tribesmen in the town are 
only there in search of temporary enijilovment. 

The alien population — ajiart from the garrison — comes chietlv from the neighbour- 
ing provinces of the Punjab and Sind. No tenement Census wis taken but it mav 
be remarked that the rpiarter of the town known as Charibaliad, built before the 
.Municipal Law was enacted, is inclined to be over-crowded. It is ill-ventilated, 
and the lanes dividing the hou.ses are vei v narrow. The other and more recent 
([uarters are better built with wide streets. There are also fine vegetable, fruit 
and meat markets. 

The figure of 49,001 as the popidation of the town, is misleading; the normal 
population being really much larger. The Census is taken in the Winter season 
when there is a general flitting to avoid the cold. Ten yc-ars ago, on the basis of 
a previous (Summer enumeration of (fiietta, Mr. Bra\ cakuTated tliat-thoagh 




URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION. 


Quetta was in no way a Summer resort — the Summer population of the town was 
perhaps as much as a quarter more than that of the Winter one. There has been 
in this decade no summer Census, but if we assume that the variation is the 
same — (it is probably more) — i.e., 11,000 we can bring the population of 

Qhietta upto about 60,000. 

Comparing the Quetta of 1921 with that of 1911 we tind an increase of 15,079. 

Quetti 5,000 of this can be attributed to an increase 

Tow-n' in the garrison itself. As the latter increases, a cor- 
responding rise occurs in the civil population, by 
Indigenous . . 2,730 far tile greater part of which is non-indigenous, 

Semi-inaif;enou& . 3,305 01 ’ another dependent on the 

military forces tor its sulisistence. 

52. x\fter, a long after, Quetta conies Sibi. The town is the Winter Headquarters SiW- fn. 

y of the Local Government and of the Political 

, , Agent of the District. iSibi sometimes 


Indigenous 

Semi-indigenous 

Aliens 


!S91 

2,914 


iDOl 

4,7.:>1 

+ 1,097 

nui 

('l.'.DT 

+ 2,940 

1921 

b,38n 

—211 


to ail'ect materially the number of the 


lation of Sibi decreases in tSummer when 
there is a general exodus to escape the heat which is very severe. 

Loralai, Fort Sandeman and Chamaii are garrison towns that have sprung up 

i,j 2 2 during our occupation. Their population 

Loralai . . 3^171 3!.7iii 2,u3(j 4,303 vai'ics witli the Strengths of the gari'isoiis. 

Fort Sandeman .... 3..,.'.2 3.;)!U 4,22'> population of Pisllhl luul dwhullcd 

rishiii . .',32 i..m 2 7‘'.4 Ksoi dowu to 754 in 1911 and its rise to 1^804 

p)'!-'!',' .IvJ,'! f'f-f mainly due to an increase 

Ma&tun? 5,007 4,.'>ti‘j 111 tlic ^uaiTittOii lit the time 01 oiir 

Census. Kalat, Mastung and Las Bela, 
are each a collection of hamlets with the addition of the local bazar. No record 
is available to show what hamlets were included in each town in 1911 and so no 
satisfactory comparisons can be drawn. 


Aetual 

variation 


reiient.iee 
of variation. 


Itni Urban 
l!J21 

1911 rairal 
1921 


79,003 I 
17.7.141 7 


Vvbtm and rural i>opulation. 

0.3. Excluding 3.736 enumerated as roadside and railway jiopulation and 79.663 Villages. 
, . . r. enumerated in the nine towns, the 

iiurai, 1 '■’I’u'ntiun. variation, rein.immg population (716,826) was 

enumenited in villages. The meaning 
[;’(j -119,470 -1 :i 2-7 of the term " village " ill the Baliicliis- 

" ' ‘ ' tan .sense has tilreatly been explained 

1911 rairal . IQ-lf !, ] _ 54 ,-,so _7 n above.(j56) aiid tlic meaning wc attach 

' ” ‘ 2 ||,. woi'd •• house " was set fortli 

in paragraph 47. As for Census purposes ;i ■'village' w;ts made up of so many 
■‘houses’' it is obvious that the term '‘village ’ covers ;i large number of 
individuals who. far from being villagers in the ordinary sense of the word, belong 
to a class from whom since the beginning of time they luive been sharply differ 
entiated, /.c.. nomarls. ('I'lie latter chis> are dctilt v.ith in Chapter 111,) The 
majority of the vilhigcs ire small. 'I'here aie only 15 which contain more thiin 
2,000 inhabitiints. At the other end of the .scale are 3.3()5 hamlets of under 500 
inhabitants each. In between are 7S villages of under 2.000 and 235 villages of 
under 1,000. The chief point of interest is that while the Province as a whole 
has in the decade decreased by some 35.000. the urban population has incrca.sed 
by more than 1!),000. This docs not. however, imlir-ate any jiermanent movement 
of the rural po])ulatiun into the towns. The aiialvsis of t)uctta town given above 
shows this clearly enough. The Lrban impulation has been chiefly recruited from 
alien elements outside the Province. It is the District.s — as might be expected — 
containing as they do the garrisons and the civil hea(h|uarters on which the alien 
population mainly depend, which siqqdv practically all the urban ]iopulation. the 

States .showing a deiicit of S69. (4f the Districts. (hietta-Pishin naturally leads 

, , the wav with 18.346. Loralai comes next with 

Viii.iiinu 1.367, and then Zliob with 83/. 8ibi shows a 

decrease of 211 .Kalat State of 575 and Las 

Districts . . . ^2D..).SQ 

States . . . . • - sij9 Lehi of 294. 


Districts 
States . 


Urban population. 
\’ mat mu 
I'.HUlM 

. ^2o.:):;q 
. . — soQ 
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XII. — Number per mille of the total population aud of each main religion who live in towns. 






Number per mille who live in towns. 



Districts and States. 












Tot.ol 

Population 

1 

I 

Musalman. 

Hindu. 

Neo- 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

CUriistiaii. 

j 

Others. 

1 



2 

3 

■ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

! b 

BALUCHISTAN 



9» 

53 

523 

802 

755 

957 

964 

Districts 



168 

84 

678 

802 

754 

959 

967 

Qiietta-Pishin . 



101 

218 

056 , 

1 

‘J5-1 

070 

oos 

997 

Loralai .... 



52 


; 

538 ! 

783 

533 

001 

1,000 

Zhob 



75 

50 

258 1 

687 

774 

180 

1,000 

Bolan .... 






... 




Chagai . . 





1 





Sibi .... 



53 

33 

331 

420 

207 

630 

1,000 

Administered .Iren 



77 

oO 


i-l'J 

J07 

i>3'J 

1,000 

JUari-Buijti Co"iitnj 










States . 



24 

22 

76 

887 

810 

133 


Kalat .... 



JO 

is 

03 i 

00 7 

760 

1.34 


Saniu'itn . 



/J.v 

lOH 

i'll ; 

I.Oili) 

/ lion 

■ ■ 


JhnlauHin . 




■ 

! 

i 




K'lchhi 


. 




... : 




Dombki-Knheri Cunnirti 




i 


i 




Makran 


• 


j 


... 




Kharan 






1 




Las Bela 


• 

51} 

4‘l 

177 


1 ' ! t' 


I 


XIII. — Towns classified by population. 


Ol-ssof Town 


Numlior of 
town-, of (M.'ll 
class 111 rjJl. 

I'rojiort io!i to 
tol.il urhaii 

X'lml’or ni 
fi-in.do - to l.lHhl 
hkiIct. 

1 M Ki; V i: VI i; 

n»\VNs \ ■; f 1 

1001-11. 

( rsT IN fill, vi'vri.vfinK or 

'^i l> VT im FKl. LN r ( '} \,--USE'. 

, 

1 

1911-21. 1 1961-21. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

- 

7 

TOTAL 


9 

100 

' 

316 

+ 29 

+ 33 

+72 

1,000 and under . 






+ 139 


1,000 to 2,000 . 


2 

5 

370 

—51 

—I 

+ 16 

2,000 to 3,060 


1 

3 

805 

—8 

+ 172 

+ 43 

3,000 to 4,000 . 





— 11 

-f 8 

+ 20 

4,000 to 5,000 


4 

22 

233 

+ 10 


4-4 

5,000 to 8,000 . 


1 

! 


... 


—0 


6,000 to 7,000 . 


1 i 

8 

404 

I 

—3 


20,000 to 50,000 . 


1 

62 , 

310 j 

1 

+ 38 

* +44 

+ 99 
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Birthplace no 
criti'rioii oi 
inii’ralioii in 
Balucliistuu. 


MIGRATION. 


St'distical data. 


I 

I ' I’aulls. 


I Imperial. I’re\mcial. Suli'idiary. 


Ilirth Placf 



XI 



K.io- . 



XIII 



Xoni.i'U>iu 



... 

T 

XVIII 

Inioiihiiatiuli 





XIV 

HniiL! ration 



i 


XV 

-Miuration lictwecu 

Di-tnct- 




XVI 

Miuratiun bftwc'on 

Baluchi'tiin aiul 

•thor 



XVII 

part- of lucli i. 







(,’vn-'’ii'. uiu . 

1 " I]aIllla^Ult^ ’■ 
.'id'l tiarealiK " Idiii- 
yruiit'.” 

>utiiral popiilalion . 


y'i4.To;i 

TC),!'?:! 


Xomndtism of lialiiehisUtn. 

ol. Ill his report ot liJll Mr. Bray comiuenced this chapter as follows: — 

' 111 (li'pcUtiiii; tieia the orthodox luetliod ol ■'iiueiiig the ebl) and How of iiiieratton by 

the stati^tic^^ ot birthplace. I have been hugely iulinenced 
by the uneasy leelingthiit birthplace is a singnlaily tieaelieri-ns 
guide to rely upon aitei all. Statial in the lough the theoiy 
seems to be simiily this: that jieisons eminierated in one 
jiroviiice but boiuin another are emigrants iiom the latter to 
the former. < In this theoi y all niieration dilliculties at once resolve tlnniselvi s inlo a delight- 
tiilly easy sum nf additiun and stdjtraction. Take the population actualy enumerated in the 
I’roe'iuce ; .subtract the popuhition born elsewhere; add the j>o]iulation born in the Province 
but aiisent at the time ot enumeration (Imt how you are to get the figures from Afghanisthaii 
or Persia, for instance. I cannot tell you), and you arrive at once at the so-called natural popula- 
riou — the population of the Province purged of its alien immigranfs and with its absent emigrants 
I'e'stoi'ed to it oiice more. A very pretty tlieory this, but one that uill never reflect the real 
facU ot lite so long as immigration anel emigration exist. For until migration censes, there 
will always lie ijcople born where, according to the theory, they should not he born— outside 
their mother country. As a guide to emigration. birth})lace statistics are a make- 
shift at b('st, only to be pressed into service in the absence of something better. In Balu- 
chistan we have U(. need to rely on such a broken reed. Here there is a great gulf fixed between 
aliens .md the true natives of the country, ami it will ])re>bably be many generations belore 
it is bridged. l!aee and race alone sutliees (exeejit in a few very s]ieeial eases) to weed out 
the iiunrigiants and lo sitt the whole popuhition into tliree liea]).s — indigenous, semi-indigenons 
and alieim. .Vud triilli to tell. 1 have di.<earded birthplace feir another and a very 
dilfeienl iiM.-on. \\ Idle in the regular areim we lell into line with the rest ot India and recordi d 
birthplace .i- a matter ot course, we were laced in the trihal aieas with the obvious dillieultv 
of recordiim the birthplac e oi individuals on a schedule which applied to the lamiie as a whole. 
Ibid the ni.itter been of vital iinportanee. we could. 1 dare .-ay, have lound a wav round the 
diflleultv But d hirihjilaee is id’ bt tie value in tracing the movement ol idien.' iiito the l'io\ inei . 
It IS ol -till le-' Value m tracing the movement ot the indigi nous pojadation from one juut ot 
the proNinee to another. So shiiting are many sections <d' the iiiiligenou' iMi])ulation. that 
what i,- true ol it in the Spring is almost certainly wide of the mail: in tlie Summer or Autumn 
or \\ inter. \\ here movement is so common. loe<tl knowledge — ban ked. as we look care to back 
it bv geiicLal sl,iti-.ti( s of noniadi.sin -- is a mneh .--ater guide to the nianv channels in wliiyli it 
llows than ,iny booki-h eonrp.irison between birth[)iaee and the place of enuiueiatiou at some 

])artieular date Thus all that seemed really neces.sarv in tile tiibal area.s was to 

record the bitthplace. limt, of those wlio.se rare stamped them as aliens, then ofblindus and 
others ' !io (a- lar as tare went) might or might not he natives ol Baluehistan, and linally in 
a tew -pecial ease-, ot tribesmen who were enumerate d in some ])ait ol the eciuiitiv with 
which Bavh ad nc] lei ognised concern. In other woid.s not only did we as.sume that all 
meiiibei - of race.s and tribes indigenous to Baluchi.'tan w-ere actually born in Baluchistan, and 
ignoi e 1 he existence of iiievit.ilile exce])tions to the general rule, like births on the other side of 
the Afghan Fiontiei or births in Sind during the Winter migrations of the .Thalawan Brahuis 
down country ; we also assumed that all members ot races and tribes indigenous, in some 
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sense, to the district in which they wore enumerated, wore actually born in that district, and 
ijfnored the existence ot inevitable e\ce])tinn< to the general rule, like births in the course ot 
\vanderiin;s outside it. In cither ease fhe exceptions thou«li common enough, aie meri 
acciilents had they Ix'en recorded, ns- shouM have had to e.vcrcise a rleal oi caution in 
u;ropin» our way through the treacheroiw toy of statistics." 

These remarks indicate briefly the special circumstances of Baluchistan — 

some adverse to, others facilitatino. the considera- 
r'ousu.popumion .ui9ti 7!i9,r,r, ^iou of the important .subject of miorati.m. These 

All tiaoiMf ■■ Kmi- BOAia circunistiinces have not altevofl in tlio last decade — 
Yai«rll poiM,!ation . coushlerably more than ten years to clianyc 

the myramed habits of a people — and after due 
consideration I have decided to follow in Mr. Brav's foot stc])s and deal 
with this section of the Census in like manner, entitling tlris chapter — as he did — 
Migration instead of Birthplace. 


1911. 


55. Apart from cxclnsively nomadic reoions — such as Central Arabia — 

probably no country in the world with 
any claim fo a settled ])opulation lias a 
yreater leaven of nomadism than Balu- 
chistan. Its ]K'ople seem indeed to have 
discovered the secivt of jieijietnal motion. 
The Autumn and Sj.niny <ire — 'is all over the world — the two seasons for migration, 
in the former towards the plains, in the latter towards the hiyh-iands. Travelling 


No'ii.bI 

.Sftni-n'titiad 

Scltl'A 


Tribal (Vnsu'<. 

1B21. V.niAlion. 
i.h.-i.lilis I .'iT, 7-4-1 
Ou.BO.7 12.7.027 2S.o::o 

ll!>,:5h:l 122,* !2 o 2,1)77 


in Baluchistan at cither of these seasons— in Zlmh. Quetta— Ibshin aiurhoralai one 
finds the Bawindah on the march on th.e way to. or hack from India ; in tin 
Bolan masses of Saiawan Braliuh seeking or avoiding the warm of tlie Kachhi : in 
any of the southern Passes liordos of Jhalawan eominu from or yoinc down to 
Sind. These ai\' amoiiy ;ho tp-eat .seasonal mimations, imt .all tin' year round a 
considerable proportion of the inhalhtants are on the road. Even tin' agricul- 
turists often only occupy their so-called ])ernianent villayc.s tor certain pei'iod: 
and return to tent life as soon as the .sea.son permits. IF one liad to sum iij) 
the main eharnctoristics of the Baluchistan pojndation in a single word, that word 
would be nomadism. The marginad hgures slmw wlait a grip nomadism lias on 
the people of the country. lit 1011 of the tot.al indigenous poptilatimi onh' 5t 
per cent, passed their life permanently under rod; 13 jier cent, used both rool 
and tent while 33 per cent, were nomads })ure and siin))l('. Similar liguios Ita 
this decade arc GO, 18 and 22. Thus the .settled cla.sses liave g(.ine up by (i ]iei 
cent., the semi-nomad by 5, wliile the nomad ha, s dropped bv 11. These hgures 
would seem to hear out ]\lr. Bmy's prophecy of 10 years ago : — 


" 8]ieakiug hrcadly 1 fiiiiry tlinl, tliuuyli the yrov. t!i ol villayc iHc will be ;-lnw. if will In 
sure froin iiuw nnwards. Dil'fcrrnt coinlitiiaw will doul.ilcss give rise to diUVreut i’('-iilt<. lint 
the most iiot.ible trend ol evolution, ns ji;>si.>i’,disin yr.nlii. illy '.lives w, tv luiuic .cii u nil iii i 
will jirobabb' bi' b’om tent ,i!l the \c.ii roiiin! to miid huts in ihc w iiitei . fiom mud Imt; to 
hamlets, from Imntlets to \ dl,ie(>s. 


lie :uhl ed that udyratiou itito iowns wmdd only becottic general wln-n tin 
tribal system foil hupolosslv iut't dec.yv. -Vs w<‘ have .seen (;53) there ate no 
rio-us as v('t of this Litter movemcnl. ( )u(' <'onsidcratioii must, however. 
Im lioruo in mind before attribuiiug to tliesi' ligures a cle.ir mdic.itinu ol a u.ittiral 
movement fr'un ]):istor.tlis:u t') agriculture, and that is tlie tttina I itral eHect oi laminc 
(All). This visit, ttion c.tused abnormal migration ami it is ])os,siblc tliat snuie ol 
the immigrants -who would n.durally lu' nomads 4elt Baluchistrm beiiuv tin 
Census commenced (jlO) and thn.s escaped enumeration. Anotlier tact to b(' 
c'liisidered is that amongst oiir indimmons ])o])tihition w(' liave included various 
trib.tl parasite.s or satellites; .latt, Dehwar. Sayvid. etc. ll wo exchuh- thesi', as 
W(' should do ii we are to get .it tht' triu' tribesim-ti ol the country, tin' nomad 
])ercontage of course goes u]>. Xotwith.staudiug all this, howevi'r, the gi'in'nil 
im]n'es,siou one receives Iroin tlie.sc ligures is that there is a distinct movement 
Ironi pa.storalisni to agrictiltnre, and this impression i.s coniirnied liy the review 
of r.icial nomadism which follows below. 

.“G. The main and normal causes ol nomadism m Baluchistan are the same 
as elsewhere in Asia : — climate — e.xtremes ol heat ami cold, pastoralism, and 
lack ot cultivable ;md irrigable land. Ol the three indigenous rates with which 


.lliurator.t |io|iiitii- 
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Fatbaii Nomailisin. 


Paninilali'. 


Bainrh Noiiiailisui. 


m 


we are dealing, speaking very generally, the Brahui is most affected by the first, 
the Baloch by the second, and the Pathan by the second and third. Two other 
abnormal canses for migration may be added, which in the present decade played 
a large part, famine and pestilence. 


Pathan, Baloch and Brahui Nomadism. 


Percentage of noinadisni. 
Patlians. 

1921. 


Xomail . 
Sciiii-nomail 
Settled . 


1911. 

24 

33 

43 

100 


30 

58 


100 


Variation. 
—21 
+ 0 
+ 15 


V; 


arying seasons come round. 


57. Though amongst the Pathan there are many pure nomads, the semi- 
nomads depending on both agriculture 
and flocks for their livelihood, and living 
alternately in huts and tents, predomi- 
nate. There are others who, though they 
depend entirely on agriculture, possess' 
lands in different parts of the country, 
and move from holding to holding as the 

There are villagers who in the Summer leave their 
villages for Kizlidi (mat tents) and JJntggi (summer shelter made of branches) 
erected near their crops. Temporary immigrants — chiefly from the settled classes 
in search of labour and trade — travel into India and Afghanistan. There is in 
fact onlv one tribe of any importance, the Kasi, representing only one per cent, 
of the total Pathan population, which as a whole can be saicl to be settled. The 
Pathan tribes for the most part indeed are continually on the move, crossing and 
recrossing from one District to another — seeking the up-lands in Summer and 
the low-lands in Winter. Sometimes the.se movements take them far afield beyond 
the provincial boundaries : — into independent territories — as with the Shirani. 
or into Afghanistan — as in the case of Achakzai and the Barech. Only a very 
small proportion of the latter are, however, indigenous to the Province. So much 
for the Pathan in general — the marginal figures certainly bearing out our theory 
of a general trend of the indigenous population from pastoralism towards settled 
conditions only in a more marked degree. Thus while in the Province nomadism 
lias fallen by 11 per cent, amongst the Pathans the drop has nearly doubled this. 
On the (itlier hand the increa.se amongst the semi-nomads has been considerably 
less, but that among the settled consiclerably more. 

58. According to instructions received from the Census Commissioner some 

account of these Pathans — nomads par 
excellence (Pawindah in itself means 
nomad) is to be included in this Pieport, 
and fu^'ther details will be found in 
Appendix I at the end of Chapter XT, 
kindly supplied by Kai Bahadur Diwan 

fainiat Rai, C.I.E., who has already written a full account of these interesting 
people which is being published locally. It therefore only remains here to point 
out that— as in the case of the indigenous Pathan — the Pawindah nomad element 
has considerably decreased, curiously enough almost exactly to the same propor- 
tion. Tin; semi-nomad figures are too small for any srtfe conclusion to be drawn. 
It is the settled elements that provide the greatest surprise ; that the proportion 
of these inveterate wanderers to take to a sedentary life has gone up to 23 per 
cent, is indeed a striking commentary on the decline of nomadism in Baluchistan. 


Xom.id . 
Sfmi-nom.'id 
S'-ttled . 


Pawindabs. 
1911. 

81 


14 


100 


1921. 

00 

3 

37 

100 


Variation. 

—21 

2 

-h23 


59. The Baloch- 


-taking 


Xuniad . 
.Siaoi-iiomad 
Settled . 


iialocli. 

1911. 

37 

5 

58 

1 ( 0 


1921. 

34 

10 

50 

100 


Variation. 

— 3 
+ 5 

— 2 


them as a w^hole — are less nomadic than either of 
the Brahui or the Pathans. The Rind 
and the'Magasi, for instance, are the 
colonizers^ of the Kachhi, Nasirabad and 
Dombki-Kaheri plains, and have acquired 
settled characteristics. A considerable 
proportion of the large number of the 
Baloch domiciled in Makran too inhabit permanent villages or temporary hamlets. 
The real Baloch nomads are the Mari and Bugti who wander up and dowTi their 
country with their flocks and herds, and among whom the proportion possessino- 
permanent abodes is very small indeed. IMostly their movements are confined 
to their home boundaries but in Winter some migrate into the Barkhan and Duki 
Tahsils of Loralai, and to the Kohlu valley and others into the neighbourin<>' 
provinces of Sind and the Punjab. Kharan too is a great stronghold of Baloch 
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nomadism. The Baloch like the Pathan show a decrease in nomadism and a corre- 
sponding increase in the semi-nomad elements. The settled population of the 
race has remained constant during the decade. 

60. The most important and interesting of all the Baluchistan migration is Braiiui xomadism. 


Percentage oi nomadism. 



1911. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Nomad 

60 

38 

—22 

Semi-nomad . 

13 

19 

+ 6 

Settled 

27 

43 

+ 16 


100 

100 



the Autumn exodus of the Brahuis into 
the Kachhi and Sind to escape the Winter 
rigours of the high-lands.* Mr. Bray 
pointed out that this seasonal emigration 
must be as old as the Baluchistan hills 
themselves, but that probably the stream 
at one time flowed in quite a different direction into Afghanistan and Persia. It 
is only in comparatively recent times through the instrumentality of the great 
Nadir Shah — that the Kachhi and Sind, (the former of course then part of the 
latter), were politically open to the Brahuis. Previous to this though the Brahuis 
urged on by grim necessity, and led by their Khans, made desperate attempts to 
open a way to these much coveted winter quarters, they were repulsed. But 
once the way was opened they were not slow to avail themselves of it, and the 
movement once begun soon became an yearly migration as regular and inevitable 
as the seasons to which it owes its origin. The movement can be divided into two 
main streams, that of the Sarawan Brahuis to the Kachhi and of the Jhalawan to 
the Sind. 


61. Besides opening up Smd to Brahui migration, Nadir Shah presented the The Sarawan migra- 
Kachhi plain to the Brahui Khan of the day, who — reserving a large share of that 
fertile area to himself and his family — divided the rest between the Sarawan and 
Jhalawan tribes ; the former receiving the northern part — towards the Bolan 
and the latter the southern — towards the Jhalaw’an hills. Whether the original 
division was a fair one or not, at any rate the Sarawmn have to-day by far the best 
of the bargain. More enterprising and intelligent than their Southern neighbours 
—no doubt as being more in touch with the outer wmrld — they have succeeded 
in appropriating large slices from the original reservations of the ruling family, 
and have also used their Jatt cultivators to good purpose in making the most of 
their land (§29). At the present time they not only possess rich cultivable areas 
but also large tracts of good pasture, and it takes a very bad year indeed to force 
them to migrate in any large numbers. 


Not only have they been jockeyed The Jhalawan 
out of their original inheritance by s*®** 

the Sarawan but they have even 
allowed the lowly Jatt to deprive 
them of some of their rightful 
acreage. Their chiefs, it is true, 
own lands in the more fertile parts 
of the plains but the tribesmen 
themselves are for the most part confined to the bare Jhalawan hills, from which 
they are perforce compelled to seek Winter quarters in Sind. The figures in the 
margin show clearly the difference between the two great Brahui branches — i.e., 
the excess of nomadism amongst the Jhalawans. It is a difference brought about 
mainly by the factor already touched on, and is an interesting study in the effect 
of environment on racial characteristics. The figures also maintain the main 
thesis of this chapter that nomadism is on the decrease in Baluchistan. Whether 
these figures can be taken quite literally — in view of the many factors which may 
influence them — is of course questionable, but there seems little doubt that in the 
bulk they are correct. Both amongst the Sarawan and Jhalawan — specially 
amongst the latter— the nomads have decreased. The Sarawan semi-nomad 
element also shows a decrease, but that of the Jhalawmn has gone up — presumably 
gaining its recruits from the great nomad defection. Both sections show a con- 
siderable increase in the settled classes. 


62. It is far otherwise with the Jhalawan. 

Percentage o( nomadism. 

1911. 1921. 



Sarawan. 

Jhalawan. 

Sarawan. 

Jhalawan. 

Nomad 

34 

75 

28 

42 

Semi-nomad 

29 

5 

21 

18 

Settled 

37 

20 

51 

40 


100 

100 

100 

100 


63. On this subject Mr. Bray wrote 


migration or perma- 
nent settlement. 


“ Nothing in the emigration statistics can vie inintere.st with this Jhalawan emigration 
into Sind. As the Bombay figures of race and birthplace give us a very vague idea 
of it, I had the less scruple in bothering my courteous colleague in Bombay for duplicate 


* Exactly the same migrations take place all over Persia, amongst the Bakhtiari and Kashgai tribes fci 
instance. 


G 
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s'ips of the 60,389 Brahuis enumerated in Sind Look at the picture from 

whatever stand-point I will, it seems to have the same tale to tell — that the once 
purelv seasonal migration is tending to become permanent, that Jhalawan is slowly but 
surely draining into Sind. Take first and foremost the way that the numbers of the Brahuis 
in Sind have been going up by leaps and bounds in the last 20 years. To-day there are 
more than twice as many as there were in 1891, in the last 10 years alone they have 

increased by over 12,000 Take sex proportion, for instance. Among Sind 

Brahuis as a body, there are 809 females to every 1,000 males. Divide them up 
according to birthplace, and the proportion among the Sind born jumps to 865 ; among 

those born in Baluchistan it drops to 758 Take language. For every 

Brahul in Sind who talks Sindhi there are roughly four who speak Brahui. Divide them up 
bv' birthplace : for every Sind born Brahui who speaks Sindhi there are but two who speak 
lirahui, yet for every Baluchistan — born Brahui who speaks Sindhi, there are nine or ten who 
still speak their mother tongue. Clearly no accident of birthplace can explain away di.scre- 
paucies such as these, or the similar di.screpaucies that might be traced in other branches of 
the statistics. We are here face to face with no mere seasonal migration, but with a migration 

that in a large part has already developed into permanent settlement Ju.st look 

at this amazing paradox : in the last 20 years the Brahuis in Sind have more than doubled their 
number, s, yet the Brahui language has not even held its ground ; in the last 10 years' alone the 
Brahuis have gone up by well over 26 per cent, yet the Brahui language has gone down by 40. 

To me these figures came as a revelation Conscious though I was that Sind was 

luring Brahuis away from their own country, 1 little thought that Jhalawan was veritably 
draining into Sind.” 


I have the less hesitation in quoting thus at 

as I 


length 


Brahuis enumerated in Sind. 



Males. Peniaks. 

Total. Brahui 



Speakers. 

1881 . 


24,510 

1891 . 


29,907 28,984 

1991 . 


47.758 47.898 

1911 . 

33,383 27,006 

60.389 28,930 

1921 . 

32,020 22,371 

54.391 

Proportion of females to males iit 1921 

IS 70 per cent, against 

81 per cent, in 1911. 




from the 1911 Report 
am unable to carry the 
discussion but little — if any — 
further. The special information 
on which Mr. Bray based his 
remarks is not — unfortunately — 
available at this Census. When 
this information was applied for, 
the Bombay slips had already 
been desorted from their caste 
bundles and the details required could not be supplied. Such figures 
as we have got show only that there is a considerable Brahui emigration 
to Sind; that this emigration has fallen in numbers since 1911 ; and 
that the proportion of fenr'ales is also less. The drop in numbers has probably 
been caused by the ravages of influenza (§ 40 ). The lesser proportion of females 
(70 per cent, to 81 per cent.) would not frimd facie support Mr. Bray's theory of 
a permanent Jhalawan settlement in Sind, but where he had so much data to go 
on and I have so little (and the female variation is in any case small) I do not 
adduce the drop as a serious argument against his proposition. Under the circum- 
stances I am afraid that the final .solution of thi^ interesting problem will have to 
be left to the investigations of my successor of 1931 . 


Emigration to and out of India. 

Emigration to India. gq q’pg emigration figures to India are of course made up from the statistics 

of people born in Baluchistan but 
1911. 1921. Variation, enumerated in other Provinces. There 

, 1911-21. jg ^ certain element of artificiality 

India . . Tii.osi 00, 341 —1,3,090 about them : there must be many 

Bombay . . foreigners born in Baluchistan, and many 

belongmg m race to Baluchistan who 
are born outside the Province (§ 54 ). However taking the statistics as a 
whole they represent more or less the actual state of affairs. Bombay, it will 
be seen, takes by far the greater proportion of our emigrants, of whom Sind 

receives the lion’s share — very few going further afield. Far behind Bombay 

comes the Punjab, while the other provinces between them make up the small 
quota which remains. An analysis of the Bombay emigration figures shows that 
about 11,000 of the total number of the emigrants came from Kalat, some 4,300 
from Las Bela (the emigrants from tlie former being mainly of course Brahuis), 
and more than 30,000 from Baluchistan unspecified.” Quetta-Pishin, Bolan 
and Sibi make up the insignificant balance between them. The chief pomt of 
general interest m the figures is the fact that the total number of the emigrants 
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has fallen considerably — Bombay, the chief emigration area, naturally showing 
the largest decrease. There seems little doubt that this decrease is due to 
Influenza. Baluchistan as a whole lost over 61,000 persons from this epidemic 
and Kalat and Las Bela some 31,000 between them (§ 40). It is obvious that an 
abnormal death rate such as this, occurring too in the very period when the 
Census was being taken, cannot fail to seriously lessen the emigration totals. 

65. The following remarks were made on this subject in the 1911 Report: — emigration!'*” ** 

“ We know further that there are 845 females to 1,000 males in the indigenous population 

of Baluchistan According to our very rough and ready line of argument, every 815 

females in the so-called emigrants can be fairly paired off with at least 1 .000 males, and as there 
are 31,765 female emigrants in all, 37, .592 males out of the grand total of 44,266 are at once 
disposed of. In other words, if we ignore the emigration of a few females on marriage, gloss 
over other difficulties, and accept the argument in ])riuciple, we seem to be well on the safe 
side in concluding that over 90 per cent, of the emigration to India is of a family character, 
and that 6,674 male emigrants or thereabouts nmke up the balance. We can even go one step 
further, I think, and assume that this surplus emigration is made u]) of able-bodied men, for 
the boys of Baluchistan are not given to running away from their parents and seeking their 
fortunes abroad.” 

On the same lines turning to our present figures we find that the emigrant 
total of 60,415 is made up of 24,370 females to 36,045 males. The proportion of 
females to 1,000 males in the indigenous population at this Census was 824 — a 
distinct decrease since 1911 (§82). Pairing off the females with the males in this 
proportion we dispose of 29,575 males leaving a surplus of 6,470 and showing that 
over 89 per cent, of the emigration to India is still of a family nature. The emigra- 
tion in short though smaller in numbers would not seem to have altered its character 
in any way. In fact the similarity of the proportion to those of 1911 is remarkable. 

66. The Baluchistan emigration out of India — except to Afghanistan and Knugration out oi 

„ . Persia, from which of course no figures are available *“*'*"■ 

_ — IS of such an exiguous and fortuitous nature that 

it IS not worth a mention. The case is, however, 
different with the two countries mentioned above. IMaiiy Pathan tribes on the 
Afghan Frontier live sometimes on one side of the border and sometimes on the 
other, accordmg to climatic, pastoral, or local political conditions. The Barech 
Pathans, for instance, and a number of illengal Brahuis spend their time indiffer- 
ently between Nushki and the Afghan district of Shorawak, and some of the 
Achhakzais between Chaman and Kadni. The Shirani Pathans are equally at 
home either in Baluchistan or independent territory. The Baloch of Makran, 

Kharan and Chagai, frequently pass over into Persia and there remain for varying 
periods. 


Immigration. 


Immigration. 



1911. 

1921. 

Aliens 

56.898 

i:.023 

Europoans 

1.210 

4,751 

Anglo-Indians 

123 

234 

Indians . 

52,5(1.5 

72.038 


67. The chief immigration into Baluchistan comes from the alien elements, immigraiioa 

the artificial nature of which has already 
been indicated more than once (§53) 
as well as the effect which the date of 
Census — early in the year — has on this 
immigration (§51). The Europeans are 
nearly all absorbed in the army ; the Indians 
fill most of the billets in the Local Administration as well as in the army and the 
police, besides monopolizing the bulk of the trade in the towns, and supplying 
hands for the labour market. The Indian aliens come chiefly from the I’unjab, 
the North-West Frontier Province, the United Provinces and Bombay. The first 
and second give Baluchistan its sepoys, police-men and clerks ; the third its 
gardeners, washermen and domestic servants ; and the fourth — from Sind — its 
traders. If ever the British Cfovernment left Baluchistan, the great mass of the 
immigrants would go with it, leaving only a few natural ” immigrants such as 
the Pawindahs. (§ 58). 
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Summary. 

68. It may be convenient to summarize the main features of Baluchistan 
migration. First — -birthplace in the Province is no criterion of migration. Secon d 
— among the indigenous population both as a whole, and in every race, there would 
appear to be a distinct movement from pastoralism towards agriculture. Third 
— ^the most interesting feature in our emigration statistics is the Jhalawan emigra- 
tion into Sind. There is a very great probability that this emigration is becoming, 
in some sort, a permanent settlement, but final proof for this must be deferred to 
the next Census. Fourth — it is conclusively proved that the migration into India 
continues to be of a family character. Fifth — emigration out of India is negligible 
except in the case of Persia and Afghanistan, where it takes the form of border 
tribes moving to and fro across the frontier. Sixth — immigration into the Province 
— composed of aliens — -is almost entirely of a purely artificial nature. 
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CHAPTER III.— MIGRATION 


XV. — Emigrants born in Baluchistan and enumerated in other Provinces. 



1921. 

1911. j 

1901. 

1901-19 

Males. 3 


Variation. 



Provinces or States w'.cre 
enumerated. 

Males . 

2 

pL'inales. ! 

1 

i' 

i 

Males Females. ' 

i 

Males. Females. 

11. 1 

i’emales. 

1911-2 

t. 

1901-21 

5Iales. i 

Females. 

ilales. 

Females. 

1 

== I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 j 

11 

12 

13 

TOTAL. 

i 

36,045 ' 

24.370 ' 

44.266 

i 

31,765 

41,364 

28,903 +2,902 

+2,862 

—8,221 

—7,395 

-5,319 

—4,533 

Ajmer-Merwara . 

18 ) 

6 

13 

10 

11 

2 

j-2 

+ 8 

+ 5 1 

—4 

+ 7 

+4 

Andaman and Xicohar . 

67 ’ 


39 




+30 


+28 


+ 67 


Baroda . . . • 

206 1 

26 : 

31 

10 



+ 31 

+ 10 

+ 17.7 

+10 

+ 206 

+ 26 

Biliar and Ori-sa . 

32 ' 

17 ■ 

18 

1 



1 

1 

+ 14 

+ 16 

+ 32 

+ 17 

Bencal . . . • 

i j 

17 

75 

3S 

2.5 

11 

—396 : 

+ 47 

•• 

—21 

+ .50 

+ 6 

A'-'am . . • . 

ir.r. 

33 ' 

180 

30 

644 

11 



—25 ' 

+3 

—489 

+ 22 

Bombay . . • • 

31,911 

22,411 ] 

39,38.5 

20,938 

33,141 

27,528 ‘ 

•fl.244 1 

-5-2.460 

-7,474 

—7.547 

—6,230 

—5,087 

Burma . . - • 

24 


27 

3 

C 


+21 ’ 

+1 

—3 

+4 

+ 18 

+5 

Central India 

131 

07 

25 

5 


i 

! 

+ 25 ' 

+ 5 

+ 106 

+ 22 

+ 131 

+ 27 

Central Provmcrs and Berar . 

r.66 

69 ' 

97 1 

93 

173 

■* 1 

+ 798 , 

+ 89 

—405 

—24 

+ 39.3 

+ 65 

Ceylon . . - ■ 

99 

0 




1 

* 1 



+99 

+ 

+ 99 

fO 

Hyderabad . . • • 

34 

12 

171 

10 

13 


+1.>S 1 

+10 

i —137 

+2 

+21 

+ 12 

Ku'shnur .... 

20 

i .. 

• 

17 

3 

15 

1 

+ 2 1 

+2 

+ 3 

+71 

+5 

+ 73 

Madras .... 

13o 

12 

116 

10 

16 

7 

+100 ; 

+ 3 

+ 19 

+2 

+119 

+ 5 

Mysore .... 

47 

16 

8 

3 

2 

5 

+ 6 ' 

2 

+39 

+ 13 

+45 

+11 

Is’orth-^^^est Frontier 

4 


226 

43 



1 


f 222 

—36 

1 


Punjab , . . ■ 

2,190 

1,377 

2,395 

1,309 

V 2,137 

1.308 

+ 484 1 

+ 4'3 

-1—205 

+ 68 

!> +83 

+84 

Delhi .... 

26 

8 



J 


I 


1 +26 

+ 8 

J 


Bajputana . 

1 40 

' 15 

140 

70 

48 

9 

+92 ' 

+ 61 

—100 

—55 

—8 

+ 6 

Sikkim . . . . 

1 .. 



1 




+1 



•• 

Travancore . 

! 1 



.. 





+1 


+1 


United Provinces 

1 209 

IjC 

429 

138 

133 

15 

+ 296 

+ 123 —220 

+ 18 

+ 76 

+ 141 

Gwalior 

1 20 

5 



• • 


•• 


+ 20 

+ 5 

+20 

+5 

Abica. 













Kenya . . . . 

24 

88 



.. 

.. 



+ 24 

+ 38 

+24 

+ 38 

Nyasa land . . . . 

8 

1 



.. 

. 


.. 

+8 

+1 

+8 

+1 

Tanga Xika . 

3 






1 


+3 


+ 3 



xn. — Migration between Districts (actual figures) according to the Census of I93J. 







NtJMBER ENTMERATED IN THE DISTRICT OR ST.ATE OP 



1 District or State in which born. 





- - -- 

- 


- - — 





Quetta- 1 
Fisliin. ; 

i 

Loralai. J 

Zhob. 

Bolan. 

Cliagal. 

Sibi. ! 

! 

Kalat. 

Las Bela. 


1 



2 j 

3 

4 ’ 

5 i 

1 

6 


8 

9 

Quftta-Pi«hin . 




87,002 

169 ! 

161 

244 

81 

769 ! 

12 


Loralai . 




41 

76,412 i 

9 


3 

96 

1 


Ztiob 




105 

153 ' 

43,030 

20 

6 

28 i 

14 


Bolan 




3 

.. 1 

1 

590 


4 1 



Chagai . 

. 



77 

3 1 

•> 

14 

16,934 

25 



Sibi 




. 247 

68 

62 

85 

20 

108,067 

2 


Kalat 




1,016 

12'* 

94 

544 

363 

1,750 

327,345 


Las Bela 

• 



6 


-- 

•• 


4 


50,243 

Outside the Province 
(In India, etc.) 



48,585 

5,546 

8,309 

2,111 

3,936 

8,721 

9ue 

27 J 
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XVII. — Migration between Baluchistan and other parts of India, etc. 


P^XCE.SS (+), DEFI- 

IMMIGEANTS TO BALUCHISTAN. EmW^ANTS FROM BALUCHIS- CIENCy (-) OF 

T.\N. IJDIICRATION OVER 

Province or State. emigration. 



1921. 

1911. 

Variation. | 

1921. 

i 

1911. 

Variation. 

1921. 

1911. 

7 ^ 

2 

3 

4 

5 ' 

i 

6 

7 

8 

9 

TOTAL. 


66,166 

■12,309 

+ 23,857 

60,41-5 

76.031 ' 

—15,616 1 

+ 5,751 

—33,722 

A] mer-Marwara 


2.-.7 

207 1 

+ .50 

24 

23 

+ 1 

4 233 

+ 181 

Andaman and Nicobar 



1 

i 


fi7 ' 

39 

-L28 ' 

— 67 

—39 

Baroda .... 


12 

' 

+ 5 

232 

41 

+ 191 

—22(1 

—34 

Bihar and Orissa 


loO 

63 

+ 87 

49 

19 

+ 30 

+ 101 

+ 44 

Bengal 


l.lli 

125 

+ 331 

92 

113 


+ 364 

+ 12 

Assam .... 


22 

10 

+ 12 

188 

210 

oo 

— 166 

—200 

Bombay .... 


5,371 

4,9.58 

+413 

54,3.52 1 

1 

69.373 

— 1.5,021 

—48,981 

- (14,415 

Burma .... 


208 

39 

+ 169 

31 

30 

+ 1 

+ 177 

+ 9 

Central India . 


53 

133 

—SO 

158 

30 

+ 12.8 

-105 

+ 103 

Central Provinces and Berar 


128 

124 

+ 4 

635 

1,064 

-429 

— 507 

—940 

Ceylon .... 





105 


+ 105 

—105 


French and Portuguese Settlements . 

173 

183 

—10 




+ 173 

-1-183 

Hyderabad 


249 

76 

+ 173 

46 

181 

—135 

4-203 

—105 

Kashmir 


2,229 

899 

+ 1.330 

94 

20 

+ ■4 

+ 2,135 

+ 879 

Madras .... 


340 

135 

+ 205 

147 

126 

+ 21 

+ 193 

+ 

Mysore .... 


127 

57 

+ 70 

63 

11 

+ 52 

+ 64 

+ 496 

North-West Frontier 


5,016 

4,100 

+916 

11 

269 

—258 

+ 5,005 

+ 3,831 

Punjab .... 


36,309 

24,176 

+ 12,133 

3. .567 

3,704 

—137 

+ 32,742 

+ 20,472 

Delhi .... 


493 


+493 

34 


+ 34 

+ 459 

... 

Rajputana 


1,934 

850 

+ 1,084 

55 

210 

— 155 

+ 1,879 

+ 640 

Sikkim .... 


! 14 


+ 14 


1 

—1 

+ 14 

— 1 

Travancore 


6 

5 

+ 1 

1 


+ 1 

+ 5 

+ 5 

United Provinces 


12,317 

6,035 

+ 6,282 

365 

567 

—202 

+ 11,952 

4-5,468 

Gwalior .... 

• 

' 242 

... 

+242 

25 


+ 25 

+ 217 


Africa (Kenya, Niasaland and Tanga- 
nika). 


... 


74 

... 

+ 74 

—74 


Cochin .... 

• 

8 


+ 8 




+ 8 

1 

India unspecified 

• 

52 

127 

—75 


... 


+ 52 

+ 127 


J I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RELIGION. 


Statist iail data. 


Subject. 

Tahles. 

Itn(K iial. 

T. . ( 

iTOVltlCirll. 1 


General ...... 

VI 



Local Diatriljution ..... 


11 i 

XIX 

Urban Keli^rion ..... 

V 

... 


Christian Soot. ... 

XV 



Variation in Cliristianity .... 



XX 

Religion of Urban and Rural ropuUtion 


... 

XXI 


Principal Iteliylons. 

69. In his instructions tor this Clmptcr the Census Connnissioner remarks; — Oi'neral Review. 

We are concerned in this Ch;i[)ter wit)i tlie nuinhers of those who lune Ix'en returned 
as professing certain religions, not witli tlie ]i)iilosopliy. doctrine or cereuionies of the 
religions which they profess exceiJt in so far as these influence the figures.’’ 

Desi-riptive matter, tlieret'ore, on my }»art is distiiictly hatred. Mt.ireover. 

Mr. Bray in his Re[)ort made a most interesting study of local heliefs and religions 
and (juasi-religious customs to wliich tlie reader in search of inforniiition on such 
matters can turn. It is only ten years since the puhlictdion of that Ke])ort and 
though of course the customs and manners of a jnimitivo people do alter, they do 
not alter at a rate which jmts out of date a review merely a decade old. 

The Statement below slmws that Islam claims the must adherents, i.e.. over 
91 per cent of the population : — 



pjii. 


1921. 


RcHgit'ns 

Iiulige- 
n oil 53. 

Se nii- 
indige- 
nous. 

Alien-'. 

Percent 
()t total 
poim • 
latiim. 

Indige- 

nous, 

SfMiii- ! 

1 nilfi'o- 
TIOUS 

Alitiis 

IVrrent 
of total 
poj>u- 
latioii. 

ilusalmans 

7;n.iiio 

27.Sf>,S 

lMI, 170 

93 S 

tiS.7.()2i 

l.S.ii.7S 

29.19.7 

91-7 

Hindus 

U,9S.5 


22.1)17 

t-.7 

17.14(1 


.31.791 

6-2 

Sikhs 

L’.TU'J 


.7.591 

1 O 

S41 


(),9tK) 

1-0 

Neo-Hindus 



■ 724 

•1 

33 


L'.OTS 

•3 

Christians 



O.085 

Mi 



b.b93 

■8 

Parsis . 



170 




111.5 

... 

Jews 



.^7 




19 

... 

Jains 



lo 




i 


Budhists . 

... 

1 


n> 

1 



mo 


No Religion 


; 

1 

1 


I 

1 ... 

1 ^ 



Hinduism comes next with under 7 per cent. These figures show a decrease, 
actual as well as by percentage, of the 3Iuhammadans and a corresponding inciease 

H 2 
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IslaTiie Sect!. 


of the HiiiduH. Soinetliinij; of this sort was only to be expected. The Hintliis 
liave gained their increase chielly from the. aliens, and as has already been shown 
(§ 46), while the population of the Province on the whole has decreased, that 
of the aliens has increased, thus throwing the whole of the decrease on to the 
indigenous and semi-indigenous elements who represent the back-bone of Islam 
in Baluchistan. Other religions are almost negligible and their figures too exiguous 
to provide much matter for discussion. The two most important — Sikhism and 
Christianity — a^^pear to be more or less stationary. 

Islam, Hinduism and Sikhism. 

70. Though the indigenous population of Baluchistan — with the exception 

of the old Hindu families as 
well as a few Sikhs and Neo- 
Hindus — is Musalman to a man, 
it must not Ije thought that the 
Islam of the Province is the 
orthodox belief current in other 
parts of India. In 1911 Mr. 
Bray wrote : — 

” But the living beliefs of the 
tribesmen of Baluchistan have little 
to do with the religious which they 
profess, or the various sects under 
which they range themselves. There 
is as much dihereuce between the 
hslam of the average tribesman and 
the highly developed Islam of the 
Indian Maulvi, as between the 
Hinduism of the domiciled Hindu 
familieo and the Hinduism of orthodox Biahnrmi.sm. As regards outward observances, the 
Pathan stands no doubt on a fairly high level ; lor all his ignorance of the inner meaning of 
his Faith and his weakness for ancestor worship he is usually as punctilious over his prayers 
and his fasts (if not over the pdgrimage and alms giving) us his more enlightened to-rcli- 
gionists ; what he lacks in doctrine he is quite capable of making up in fanatical zeal. The 
llaloch lags far behind. Though there are signs of a religious levival, ancient custom still 
holds sway in the vit.d affairs of his life; to him religious precepts are little more than 
counsels of perfection; religious practices little more than the outvard and awe inspiring 
m.arks of exceptional re.giectability. Among the Brahuis a truly devout Musalman, learned in 
doctrine and strict in practice, is rarer still ; _ witli the vulgar mass Islam is merely an external 
badge that goes awkwardly with the (juaint bundle of suijerstitions which have them in 
thrall.” 

There has been a mild Islamic revival in the Pruvhiee during the decade, and 
the staiiflard of orthodoxy has risen-cspecially among the leading men. The 
duty of hijj — for instance — is now beginning to be more generally performed. The 
progre.ss of Islam in Baluchistan is of course only part of the wide-spread Moslem 
revived all tjver Asia and one may look forward to a considerable advance in the 
working religion of our indigenous populadiou in the next decade. At present, 
however, it is doubtful whetiier the revival has permeated very deep below the 
surface. Under these circumstances one can hardly expect the average tribesman 
to have any very clear idea as to what sect he Ijelongs and tlie marginal figures are 
approximate only tlunigh probably correct enough on the wdiole. While the number 
of Mu.salman.s in Baluchistan has serioimly decreased — as already noted — the pro- 
portion of the various M'cts to each other is the-same as In years ago. It w'ould 
seem as il I he general causes leading to a decrease in the indigenous population — 
influeuza famine and migration — bad functioned in oquiil degiees amongst the 
various sects. The , Sunnis are in a huge majority followed by the curious Zikri 
persuiision. and then comes the Slinih. At the last Census, certain sects of the 
iJombki Baloch were leturned as .Shiahs — under the lieading of Jafaris. At this 
Census these .sections have been returned as .Sunni. Po.ssibly they Inivc returned 
themselves as such to placate tlie Sunni majority amongst whom they live. They 
might best be described peiiiaj).- as Sliiali.s in Sunni garb. Otber Baloch 
tribes also, such ;is cert;iiu of tlie Bind. i\!:tgasi and I.asliari. appear to have some 
.Shiah .wmpiit hies. Mo-i ..f th«' r<-maining Shiahs are Hazaras from acro.ss the 
Frontier, while a few Khojas are chiehy found in the sea-ports of Ivalat and Las 




ryir. 

1921. 




Percent 


Peictul 



Peiisuiis. 

of total ■ 

PtlisOUS. 

of total 



JIus.al- 1 

Miisal- 




muiib. 


mans. 

llusaluiaus 

• 


100 

733,477 

ioo 

Sunni 


7-r'J,U09 

95-82 , 

70H,.‘>55 

9(>;io 

iShiah 


■1.823 

•(*2 

3,739 

■51 

Zikri 


27,588 

3-52 1 

23,301 

3-18 

’Aliluadi . 


47 

( -or ; 

01 

■ i -01 

Ahl-i-Hadia 


n 

18 

Sufi 


1 



5 

Cluihra . 


203 

•03 

♦ 

* 

1 

*Tliere were 
Ooiumissiouci 

O.'iO Chuhras who utulcr iiiotructioii!, fiom C'tn.,Ui, 
were meliiUed under Suuiii. 
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Bela States. Tlio Chuliras mider inatnictiou.s from tlie Census Commissioner 
have been absorbed into their comnonent religions — Islam or Huiduism as the case 
may be ; the Ahmadis and the Ahl-i-Hadis continue to be small and select ; and 
our solitary Sufi of 1911 has disa.ppeared — back to free-thinking Persia or 
perhaps to a still more distant destination where his doubts Avill have been solved 
once and for all. 


Zikri . 

ilakiuu . 
JhnUwau 
Laa iicla 
Khuiuii 
Quottd 


lull. 

■■J7,5SS 

1 

■1,070 

0,008 

110 

1 


1021. 

■*3,:{0i 

11,307 

1,210 

1,00-A 

271 


71. The head-quarters of the Zikri sect arc in Makraii, but the sect has also Zikri sect, 
adherents in Jhalawan and Las Bela. The movement was apparently originally 
started in India towards the end of the loth centurv by one Sayyid Muhammad 
Jaunpuri. The beliefs and practice.! of the sect are ob.scure and vague. xVs 
the tribesman has but a hazy knowledge of Islam — his regular and orthodox 
belief — it is hardly to be expected that he would be able to probe very deeply the 
mysteries of an esoteric cult such as Zikriism. The chief tenet- of the sect is the 

substitute of a Mahdi for iMuhammad as 
the last Prophet sent from God, their 
lialiiua being there is no God but God, 
and the Mahdi is his Prophet.” I'his is 
of Course the very negation of Muhamma- 
danism, and it is not strange that the sect 
should in the past have been subject to 
some persecution, the main result of which 
— as generally with persecution — was to 
strengthen rather than to exterminate it. The sect take their name from the 
word z^kr, or mention of God, holding that the age of zikr has taken the place of 
the age of nmnaZ; i.t., prayer. Their services thus consist of the repetition of the 
name of God and some other phrases, until the whole congregation work them- 
selves up into a state of ecstasy much like the performances of certain sects of 
Darvishes. Ten years ago, Mr. Bray remarked that there .seenicd no real .signs of 
the decay of Zikriism, and from the marginal figures it would appear to be holding 
its own. The decrease of d.UUU or .so in its number can Ire attributed to the general 
decrease in the indigenous ])opulation and not to any falling aw.iy of its adliercids 
into the regular Mo,slem fold. Now and then indeed a Zikri v, i-shing to marry a 
Sumii woman has changed his beliefs accordingly. One case is on lecoi’d where a 
Zikri twice — for this lea.son — became a tenqtorary Sunni only on each occasion to 
revert to his old persuasion on the death of liis wife. Mhcii my informant last 
saw him, there was some talk of a third marriage and a third concersion. Though 
now'-a-days there is of course no actual p>etscculion, the Zikri minority are by no 
urearrs popular with the ISurini majority who pioiess to despise them and endeavour 
to brirrg pressrrre on them iir various ways t<r rec.uit. So far the Zikris have stood 
fij’m chiefly — it is said — c.wing to infiiieitco of their women folk. 


72. Like Islam the Hinduism of Baluchistan is far from orthodox, 
wrote : — 


Mr. Brav raal 

SikllihUI. 


■‘Proverbially ela,stic though the teiiii is, lliiiduisiii is ttretehecl almost to broakiug point 
in Baluchistan. It is not merely that the Ilimliii.rm of the domiciled Hindu families 
t§ 2 'j7 a&i-) is widely dilferent from the Hinduism they .see practised among the alien 
immigrants ; there is precious little in their leligiou that would pass for Hinduism 
iu more oulighteued parts of India. It almost looks as if the singular freedom from 
persecution which the old Hindu families have alway,-' enjoyed at the hands of their 
iMusalman over-lords had given Lslam greater .scope to impart its subtle inlluence to 
their inward beliefs and outward practices. Knowing no .sacred book,s but the Sikh 
scriptures, and with priests (Brahmans though they may be) as ignoiant ot the i^huslros 
as themselves, these benighted Hindus have allowed nearly all then rites and eeie- 
monies to become coloured with an Islamic tinge. They levercntly resort to Jluliam- 
madan shrines ; they invoke iiluhamm idan sauits ; in times of trouble thev are 
glad of the helj) of chaim-mungering mullas. It i.- not umommoii to lind them oliserv- 
ing Muhammadan fasts, or jiartieijiating in thcMuhai.im and othei Muhammadan festivals. 
They have little scruple in jierforming the iii\ e.-tituie with the sacred thread at Muhammad.au 
places of saiietit}'. fslill less scinjde h.ive they in kecguiig .Muhammadan men-ser\ants and 
maid-servants to sweeji their dining lloor, to fetch their water, to cleanse their eating vessels 
and their cooking jiots. Not only they thciU'clves but their siaisut Brahmans drink freely 
from water skins; they even use these water.s of detileinent — /lorcc-wo /■I'f' nna — in their 
offerings to the family deity . . . . . . . . . . As for sect, 

the old Hindu families care less than nothing. At a pinch they may be able to remember that 
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Christianit>. 


MiscellantdiiK. 


they are supposed to belong to the orthodox Sanatan-dliarma ; ljut this shied of knowledge 
is lieyoiid the reach of most of them. There is accordingly little of interest in the statistics 
of Hindu sects that we collected.’"' 



nui. 

1921. 

Hindu.; 

3r,«(r> 

51,3dS 

Iiidisunuua 

ir.'.iSo 

17,479 

Aliciio 

22,(jl7 

33,899 

Sikhs 

S,3!»(l 

7,741 

Ke.-clh.iri 

4,(iia 

ii,li03 

Sahjdhaii 

3,777 

1,138 

Sikhs 

S,3!»0 

7,741 

Imlij-riiou- 

2,799 

S41 

Aliens 

. , . 0,591 

9,900 

Unlike Islam, Hinduism : 

shows ai 


uiiorthocloxy of 
still hold good for 
and States. 


These remarks on the 
the indigenous Hindus 
those living in the Districts 
Those in the towns, however, by reason of 
continued association with their more 
orthodox co-religionists, have become more 
orthodox thom.selvcs. There are signs that 
an advance in local Hindu orthodoxy all 
round may be expected hi the next decade. 


and a very respectable increase at that. This increase, however, is chiefly from 
the alien elements which supply over 11,000 out of the variation of 14,000 odd. 
The alien Hindus have just as artificial a foothold in the Province as any other 
foreigners and are found chiefly in (hietta and other garrison towns, either as 
members of the garrison or of the local trading community. The indigenous 
Hindus Hiow a somewhat surprising increase of about 2.500. In this connection 
it is worthy of note that the iSahjdhari Sikhs show a decrease of some 2,<f00, and 
it is possilile that at this Census these returned themselves as Hindus. Migration 
which has such an effect on the indigenou.s Muhammadan population — specially in 
times of famine — leaves the Hindu, whether alien or indigenous, untouched, flood 
years or bud he stays where he is. Death rate from influenza too was less amongst 
the Hindus than amongst the Moslems. Of the 7.741 .Sikhs enumerated in Balu- 
chistan, the bulk (G.bUlt) — or about 85 per cent, of the whole — consist of the Kes- 
dhari Sikhs, most of whom live in the bazars and cantomnents of the military 
stations, the remaining 1,138 being made up of the Sahjdhari Sikhs. 
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73. Christianity has no adherent umong.st tlie Jndigenous ])opulation. Indeed 

conversi(»n of the tribesman is not a direct 
aim of local missionary ell'orts. 4'he Chris- 
tian ])oj)ulation has incieased during the 
dccatle l>y about l.bUU persons, the Euro- 
pean and Anglo-Indian Communities re- 
])resenting an increase of 41 per cent, and the 
number of the Euro])ean and xVugh)-]ndian 

])opulation fluctuat('S from vear to year according to variatinn in the strength of 
the European regiments stationed at (hietta. The increase in the Indian Christi- 
an population is due maiidy to the fact that at the time of the Census there 
were Indian regiments stationed at (hietta whu.se rmnposition included Indian 
Christians. Camel and other tran.'']»ort Corps have also generally S(Une Indian 
Christian followers. 

74. The remaining miscellaneous religions have each a small following, far too 
microscopic for anv discussion beyond the remark th.it the rise in Budhism is due 

to the fact that lliO soldiers have returned 
themselves as Budhist in the Census. In 
conclusion 1 feel I cannot pass ovei' in 
silence the phenomenon in our 1911 Census 
of the only individual — of a truth ‘‘ In 
the gloiiou.-' nvinuiity of one ’ — who, of all 
the 315 million.-- in India, alone averred that 
he had mr religion. IVc can no longer claim thi.' distinction at this Census as 
-Vssam has produced three who make a similar .Aatement. and perhaps there may be 
more hidden aw:iv under the discreet heading of Indefinite Beliefs.” Still there 
would seem to be something tending to scepticism in the air of Baluchistan, a.- 
a glance at the marginal figures will show that in the last decade uid)clief in 
the Province has gone up by 4tK> per cent. — though to be sure this time our 
nnbelievei'S ,irc not so calegoi-ical and merely confess to some ” philo.sopliic doubt ” 
under the heading of agnosticism. 
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XIX.— General Distribution of the Population by Religion. 
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7o. Table Vll, part A, gives the age statistics as taken on the regular a^p stutMics in the 
schedule in Municipalifies, niilitarv stati'ais^ railways, etc. Tlie ])eciiliar character Arcus, 

of the population so enuiuerated has already been eni])]iasised in the foregoing 
chapter. It is chiefly made up of aliens --including tlie local garrison — who tem- 
porarily sojourn in Baluchistan under entirely artificial conditions. The indigenous 
element included in the regular (.-ensus is -for the most ])art also li\ ing under 
unnatural conditions having migrated to the llegular Areas, generally without 
their families (§ Do), in search of casual labour. Both classes consist mainly of 
men in the prime of life actually engaged in earning their liveliliood and in both 
classes, consequently, there is a very low projiortion of tlie very young and tlie 
very old, with a great deficiency of females. L’nder tliese abnormal circumstances 
it would seem hardly worth while to consider sucli figures from which no useful 
deductions can be drawn. 


Tribal Areas. 

76. Unfortunately the peculiar conditions of Baluchistan make any attempt |,inir„|(jpsiii Tribal 
at a detailed consideration of Age impossible even with regarrl to the indigenous roisii.!. 
population. Where we have the requisite figures — as in the Beguhir Areas — condi- 
tions are abnormal, and where conditions arc normal — as in the Tribal Areas 
figures are wanting. With regard to the latter, for one thing the tribesman has little 
idea as to his age. A young man will say he is 12 years old, and a man of 30 will 
confess to anything up to oO or more. This is a difliculty met with in Census work- 
all over India — though not, I think, to the same degree - and might have been 
circumvented somehow or other. Another and much more serious difliculty lay 
in the sensitiveness of the tribesman with regard to his female folk. As Mr. Bray 
wrote in 1911 : — 

“ Sjjecific questions of any kind regarding individual women are (picstions liest avoided 
in Baluchistan. Questions that touch on tiie marriage state liowever remotely — and 
questions of age touch it much more nearlv in tl'e minds of the tribesmen than in the mind 
of the most fastidious spinster at home — arc questions that are rarely safe outsiife the frigid 
atmosphere of the courts. It is a little difficult for any one who has not actually lived on 
this frontier to appreciate the extreme delicacv of the subject. *%*:*!* 

To have bade our enumerators go forth and record the women of such tribes individual 
by individual on the inquisitive lines of the ordinary Census, would have been like asking 
them to take lighted torches into cellars full of gun-powder. ’ *»!<*** 

Prejudices are moreover catching. iMr. Bray quotes the amusing case of the 
Dumar Kakars who are (or were at that time) more renowned for their hospitality 
than their morals, in that they considered the provision of a maiden for the 
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Success ol methods 
employed. 


Tribal super-sensi- 
tiveness. 


Female Precocity. 


night as one of their obligations towards their guest, but who nevertheless stoutly 
refused to submit to a catechism about their women which was held to be too 
searching for their neighbours. Nor has the passing of a decade materially changed 
tribal prejudices and susceptibilities on this subject, and the same limitations as to 
Age had to be observed in our Tribal Census, the only division made in either sex 
being between adults and non-adults. 

77. But if we necessarily lost much interesting details by this rough and 
ready division, we more than gained in other ways. First — we avoided stirring 
up feelings amongst the tribesmen, and political considerations such as these must 
of course outweigh any claims based on the recj^uii'ements of a Census. Second — 
by humouring the feelings of the indigenous population, we won them over to 
our side, and denied them any excuse for concealment of their women or the wil- 
ful fabrication of false answer’s. Even supposing that a Census carried out on 
the ordinary searching lines had not led to actual trouble — a very large supposi- 
tion indeed — information so acquired however full and spacious it might have 
appeared on the surface, would certainly have been full of errors from top to 
bottom. Now the information we acquired, while doubtless very scanty as com- 
pared with Indian standards, is nevertheless accurate as far as it goes — which 
after all is the basic desideratum of all Census work. It is far more important, 
for instance, to have the actual number of females as they really are than to have 
a mass of figures alleging fanciful ages and equally fanciful marriage particulars. 

78. It throws some light on tribal super-sensitiveness that as in 1911 even 
our innocuous classification into two main divisions met with some difficulty. 
The idea of puberty — especially in relation to their female relations — disturbed the 
propriety of the more modest of the tribesmen. Circumlocutions, however, were 
employed which overcame the bashfulness of the various races concerned. Thus 
with regard to his women the Bathan could be asked “Has she begun to say 
her prayers yet,” the I’athan girl not commencing her devotions — such as they 
are — until after her first period of menstruation. The Baloch who blushed at 
any mention of pubert} , could be asked “Is she above or below such and such 
age ? ” while to the fastidious Brahui, who shied at even the mention of age, was 
put the harmless queiy “ Is she big or small 
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79. At what age are we to jiut puberty ? Even in a single province like 
Baluchistan this varies with race, sex, environment and climate. Probably the 
most potent factor in accelerating puberty is climate, and as compared with tem- 
perate Western countries, the age of pub- 
erty comes sooner in the East. Probably 
also — I speak under correction — females 
all over the world are more precocious in 
this respect than males. This is certainly 
the case in Baluchistan as the marginal 

, O 

figures show. Taking the indigenous 
figures in bulk there is a consistent 
surplus of non-adult males both in 1911 
and now. In 1911 there was a surplus 
emigration of G,G74 full grown males. 
AVdien these were added to the number 
of indigenous males, the excess of boys 
over girls dropped from 25 to 18. In 1921 we have similar surplus of G,470 
(§§ G5 and 8G), and a similar calculation gives us exactly the same result — the male 
excess dropping to 18. But even this docs not represent the real state of affairs 
since — notwithstanding that it Hies in the face of all I'iuropean experience — the 
proposition laid down at the last Census that inlant mortality in Baluchistan is 
higher among females than males, has been confirmed by the present one. 
(§ 42 and Subskliary Table X.) When, however, we come to compare the 
details of racial figures, many and large variations stare us in the face. The 
Sayyids as before head the list. This lead is probably accounted for by their 
matrimonial customs. Sayyids many women of other classes, but do not 
give their girls in marriage outside their own circle. Hany a Sayyid women 
therefore was not a Sayyid at birth, and these — together with the Sayyid — 
born women — give a large proportion of adult females nominally Sayyids, and 
of course a corresponding small proportion of non-adult Sayyid girls. During 
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the decade the proportion of non-adult Sayyid males — for some reason or 
other — has gone up. What this reason is, I suppose, 1 ought to be able to 
say, but I must confess frankly that I cannot. It may be that the Sayyids 
are inter-marrying still more extensively with women of other classes. It is 
true that the proportion of indigenous females in Baluchistan has fallen in this 
decade, but unless this proportion contains an increased percentage of non- 
adults or adults, our present figures are not affected, and the fact that the 
excess of adult males has remained the same would seem to show that no such 
increased percentage has occurred. As for the other figures, they are still 
more contradictory. Mr. Bray’s conclusions on the figures of 1911 are as 
follows : — 

“Only among the erratic Hindus do the girls appear to have any difficulty in outstrip- 
ping the boys in the race towards maturity. In the heats run off among the Brahuis and 
the Baloch and the Pathans the girls make good their lead with curious regularity. 

Among the Jatt, and still more among the Lasi, it looks as if the girls were beginning to 
flag ; but this is probably an optical illusion, the truth being that .Tatt and Lasi girls have 
little time to increase their lead in the warmth of the plains, where the first lap in the race 
of life is shortened by the early arrival of puberty.” 

What conclusions we should draw in 1921, it is difficult to say. Baloch 
female precocity has gone down, while that of the Pathan and Brahui has increased. 

Amongst the Jatt there has been practically no change. The Lasi show a 
large increase of non-adult males. The Hindus are more erratic than ever. Under 
the circumstances mentioned in paragraph 72 they might be lumped with the 
Sikhs, when the combined figures give usJ-lC for 1911, and — 2 for 1921, but I 
do not know that this throws any further light on the matter. 

80. The marginal figures which aim at comparing the proportion of chil- proportion ot 

dren to adults with the survivals ehUdren. 
per father are of interest even if 
the conclusions they lead to are 
Si kvivals not Very definite. The figures of 
KAmw!. confirm generally — in so far 

as survivals are concerned — those 
of 1911, both for the indigenous 
:!'2 population as a whole and — unlike 

■•I'./, tho.se of the previous paragraph 
I S — for the racial details also. In 

this direction there has been little 
variation in the decade (§ 42). 

'* With regard to the proportion of 
non-adults, the greater proportion of children in a race, the better of course the 
prospect for its future development. In this re.spect our races — with the excep- 
tion of the Tjasi — keep their res])ective places, though — as will be seen — there 
have been variations during the decade. Pathan prospects seem distinctly good, 

Baloch fair, Brahui medium. IMany anomalies, however, present themselves. 

The number of Baloch non-adults has increased, but survivals has fallen. With 
regard to the Jatt and the Lasi it was remarked in the 1911 Peport ; 

“ Thus, if birth or ratlicr surviv.al statistics are any criterion at all. the Lasi and the 
Jatt should be at the top of the list or near it, instead of sinking as thev do. towards the 
bottom. The obvious explanation for their hutul>le ])osition on the list is not that they 
breed little or rear lew, but that their children ripen e.arly to maturity in the warmth of 
the plains they inhabit.” 

But now the Lasi show an increase large in the case of non-adults, and small 
with regard to the survivals, while the Jatt show a decrease in both — small in the 
former Imt distinct in the latter. I feel at the end of this Chapter as iMr. Bray 
did in similar circumstances, and am also “far from satisfied with the lame and 
impotent conclusions I have been able to draw from the pulieral division of the 
Baluchistan people”. However, the figures are there and doubtless may convey 
to the learned statistician a good deal more than they have to me. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 
XXn.— Puberal Distribution by Race. 
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XXIIl. — Puberal Distribiition by Locality. 
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The actual and imligenous population. 

81. The sex proportion of the population of a country is not of course the sex S'** 

,1 1 the actual and 

Fonialos to 1,000 inuU's. proportion of the population natural population. 

born in it. Emigration and im- 
migration affect the proportions 
to a very large degree. As has 
been seen, the population of 
Baluchistan presents certain 
peculiar features which material- 
ly affect the consideration of 

Census problems, and the sub- 

iect of this chapter — Sex — is no exception. Take for instance the alien population 
which makes up abmtt one-tenth of the whole. Its purely artificial character has 
already been emphasized (§ .53) and need not be detailed again. Normally speak- 
ing, emigration takes more males along with it than females, and thus we should 
expect the proportion of females to be smaller amongst the actual than amongst 
the natural population, which is just what the marginal figures show. The so 
called ‘ natural ’ population, however, is evolved on the same lines as employed 
for migration (§ 54). and labours under the same unreality, lender these 
circumstances our best course is to follow the procedure of the ]!111 Eeport, and 
deal only with the indigenous population which we have little difficulty in dis- 
criminating. In the quick-sands of Baluchistan .statistics it is something to feel 
under our feet the firm rock of the indigenous elements. 

82. Even limiting ourselves to the indigenous population, we have to contend 

with some difficulties ; as for instance nomadi.sm population, 
and migration. Of the two, it is the latter which 
affects sex proportion the most. The large nomadic 
emigration from Baluchistan into Sind, for example, 
in so much as it consi.sts of whole families obviously 
does not affect the sex proportion of those left be- 
hind. But where emigration proper occurs, which 
takes the males and leaves the females, the normal 
proportion may be considerably upset. Thus the 
total indigenous male emigrants in excess of female 
appear to be some 11,675 (§ 65). But leaving 
the.se emigrants out of our calculations, for a moment, 
i.c.., deliberately reducing the number of males, the 
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paucity of females as revealed .by the marginal figures is remarkable enough, whe- 
ther compared with European figures or with those of other Indian provinces, 
even though the excess of males over females m India generally, as compared with 
the reverse state of affairs in Europe, is a well known phenomenon. If we add 
in the 11,675 males mentioned above, the female paucity is still further accen- 
tuated and drops to 800 for 1,000 males (§ 65). 


iVormal reasons ior 
female paucity. 


proportion at 
birth. 


Causes for female paucity. 

83. What are the causes for this phenomenal female paucity ? The normal 
causes usually adduced to account for the low proportion of females to males in 
the population of India are : — (1) Infanticide, (2) neglect of female children, 
(3) evil effects of early marriage and premature child bearing, (4) high birth rate 
and primitive methods of midwifery, (5) hard treatment accorded to women, 
specially widows, and (6) hard work done by women. 

I think one may safely say that the first named of these causes as a general 
practice is absolutely non-existent in Baluchistan.* Mr. Bray was unable to find 
any trace of it in 1911. The only cpiarters where such a custom had existed in 
the past — but was even then acknowledged to be dead — was amongst the families 
of the Mari and Bugti Baloch chiefs, where it owed its existence to strict endo- 
gamy within such families. {§ 101.) No traces of these practices have come 
to light in the decade. The practice of female infanticide is of course against the 
teachings of the Koran and was indeed one of the reforms which the Prophet 
brought about in i\rabia, whore — before his mission — it was fairly common. To 
put it on lower grounds, a female of marriageable age is a source of wealth to her 
family, more especially in these days of high bride-price (§ 98), and why should 
a tribesman deliberately deprive himself of this windfall ? I also doubt very 
much whether the second cause mentioned al)ove has any practical effect on our 
female vital statistics. Boy babies are more welcome than girls, but once born 
the two sexes would appear to receive the same care. Causes (3) and (4) are cer- 
tainly operative in Baluchistan, though to what actual extent it is difficult to say. 
The indigenous birth rate does not appear to bo particularly high, as birth rates 
go in the East, but the conditions of tribal life certainly bear extremely hardly 
on expectant mothers, and the midwiferyf — conducted by some old women of the 
tribe — is of the crudest description. On the other hand, by one of Nature’s com- 
pensations, with the primitive tribal woman parturition is a distinctly easier 
process than with her civilised European sister. Moreover the tribesmen often 
show considerable kindness and consideration towards the future mother, relieving 
her for instance, as far as their circumstances permit, of the heavy drudgery which 
usually falls to her lot. With regard to the fifth and sixth causes, women in 
Baluchistan do not come in for any special hard treatment, and a widow, like a 
maiden, in certain cases is a pos.sible source of wealth to her family (§ 99). 
The women of a tribe certainly have to work hard, but this factor is bound up 
with that of nomadism which will be discus, sed later. 


84. By far the most outstanding cause for our female paucity is the sex pro- 
portion at birth. The marginal figures show this 


Sr\ proportion at birth. I'ciiiult'S 
to 1.000 mules. 


clearly enough. Baluchistan figures — as in the pre- 
vious paragraph — whether compared with European 
or other Indian Statistics are easily at the bottom 
of the li.st. A Province with such a disproportion of 
females at birth can only expect a later disproportion 
of females at all ages. This is self-evident enough, 
and the point needs no labouring. But what is much 
less clear is the reason of this natal sex proportion. 
In fact in our present state of knowledge this ques- 
Not only in Baluchistan, but all over the world, sex-deter- 
a my,sterv to the best brains that have devoted themselves 
to sexual problems. There are theories innumerable but so far they remain only 
theories. It may be that the heart-felt wish for male issue amongst the races in 
Baluchi.stan plays its part. Even in this famini.stic age Western women prefer 
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^Abortion and “ birth control ” are equally absent from the Province. With regard to the former, some rumours 
reached Mr. Bray as to it beini/ practised occasionally amongst the more uncivilized Makranis of Pasni and Kulanch, 
but as a practice at the present day it may be safely said not to exi.-»t. 

tThe Lori women — though of course untrained — may be said to be the professional midwives of the province. 
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to bear sons to daughters and a son and heir is the natural desire of most Westernf 
husbands. But this is merely a mild preference compared to the similar feeling 
in Baluchistan. As Mr. Bray says : — 

To leave a son behind is the lifelong prayer of every man in the country. To have no 
children at all is of all calamities the most calamitous. But hardly less pitiable is the plight 
of the man who has nothing but daughters ; for a daughter (as the shrewd proverb puts it) 
is little better than a gift to your neighbour after all. I cannot but feel that the intensity 
of the desire for male issue and the universality of the belief in the inherent inferiority of the 
female sex are factors not to be overlooked in aiiyjdiscussion of sex proportion in Baluchistan. 

To anyone inclined to reject this theory as far fetched I would commend a 
consideration of the following. For a considerable period there has been another 
theory — held popularly — that when, after war or famine, men are wanted to fill 
up the gaps, the male birth proportion gcres up. This theory has now been generally 
accepted by the learned as correct — though the connecting link between supply 
and demand still remains obscure. Of the two aljove theories I find the latter 
more wonderful and — if there had not Ireen considerable evidence in its favour — 
the less credible. I am afraid I have no theory of my own to otter on the subject 
but one of Mr. Bray’s is worth cpioting. Briefly it is as follows : — Taking the birth 
statistics of Western Europe as a whole while more males are born than females, 
the proportion of still births among the latter is considerably lower than that 
amongst the former, the explanation- lying in the larger Ijody or rather head of 
the male which makes its birth more dillicult. Hence (lalton's saying that the 
physical proportions of a race are largely dependent on the size of the female 
pelvis. Now whether the female pelvis in Baluchistan is unusually large or the 
infant’s head unusually small we do not know', but we do know that here indi- 
genous parturition is distinctly easier and less dangerous than in Europe. There- 
fore still births should be rarer, and therefore the birth proportion of males to 
females should go up. Mr. Bray sums up the argument as follows : — ^That the sex 
proportion of a race is largely dependent on the ease of parturition. Tliis theory 
primd facie is convincing, but 1 must leave to others — better equipjjed for dealing 
with such matters than myself — the task of passing final judgment upon it. 

85. Mr. Bray was of opinion that one of the causes of paucity of females Enett oi nomad- 


Fcuiulcs pet 1,000 males. 

in the Province was 


Nomad. Semi-nomad. 

Settled. 

the nomadism which 
plays so large a part 
in the lives of the 
indigenous popula- 
tion ; that nomadism 
in fact on the whole 
bore harder on the 
females than on the 
[■y strongly, as on the 
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males. Certainly the figures for 1911 support this view’ vei 


whole do those of 1921. Amongst our three indigenous races the regular rise of 
the female proportion through nomadism and semi-nomadism to settled is indeed 
remarkable, as a glanee at the marginal statement will show. The drop in the 
female proportion in each race in 1921 as compared with 1911 (the only excep- 
tion being the Brahui nomad) has of course been caused by the total decrease of 
females throughout the Province (§ 82). 

86. The birth proportion of females is, as w'e have seen, 795 per 1,000 males, Effect ol migntion. 
but the total female proportion among indigenous population is 824. How has 
this come about ( It is of course a w'ell known fact that while all the world over 
more males are born than females, high infant mortality soon equalizes the pro- 
portion of the two sexes. If w'e take the Western European figures in 1911, for 
instance, we find that a female proportion of 948 at birth becomes 1,038 in the 
living population. On the same basis our 795 would become 870. Disregarding, 
however, this easy solution of the ditficulty, W'e find a more local one in emigration. 

Nomadism — taking whole families wdth it — may have an effect on sex proportion, 
but at any rate this effect is of indirect nature. Emigration, on the other hand, 
has naturally a very direct and appreciable effect on sex proportion as it removes 
a greater proportion of males, and this is exactly what emigration does do in 

t Everywhere of course more males are horn than females. Perhaps this world-wide desire for eons rather 
daughters is one of the causes ? 
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Baluchistan. The surplus male emigrants are roughly 6,470 (§ 65). If these 
are added to the total population, the female proportion drops to 810, against a 
s imil ar calculation in 1011 of 832. 


Variation. 


the there a paucity of females m Baluchistan but this paucity 

has increased in the last decade as the 
marginal figures show, there being a 
drop of no less than 21 per 1,000. It 
is difficult to assign any specific cause for 
this. One of the chief causes for female 
paucity in general, as we have seen, 
was the sex proportion at birth, but 
when it comes to variation, this oidy provides 4 out of the decrease of 21 {vide next 
para,). No proportional figures are available for deaths due to Influenza amongst 
males and females, but it is generally conceded that such epidemics select adversely 
against the latter. We can only suppose also that the other causes already men- 
tioned have been fimctioning with increased vigour. That there was nothing 
inherently improbable in such a decrease is indicated by the fact that such a move- 
ment is not confined to Baluchistan alone. The Indian Census of 1911 for in- 
stance revealed the fact that — taking India as a whole — since 1901 there had been 
a decrease in the proportion of females, and possibly this general decrease has 
continued in the present decade. With regard to the curious variation between 
Districts and States it will be noticed that a variation of similar character existed 
in 1911 when the States~as now — held a larger proportion of females. This is 
doubtless due to the presence of the alien population in the Districts, who have a 
small proportion of females amongst them. Alien males, for instance, in the 
Province number 63,196 and their females only 13,827. 


Indi^i'uuus loiiiak'S per 1,000 males. 
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Variation in Sex 
proportion. 


Sex proportion at birth. 
Females to 1,000 males. 


88. The sex proportion at birth has gone down slightly during the decade 1 

the decrease is not large but at any rate 
goes to confirm the female paucity at 
last Census. The relative positions of 
the various races are confirmed by the 
1921 figures, though there has been a 
large variation during the decade — too 
large perhaps altogether to inspire con- 
fidence. Prinid facie we seem to be 
driven to the conclusion that locality 
(Subsidiary Table X) has more effect on sex proportion than race, which conclusion 
is logical enough considering the very mixed nature of our races. There is for 
instance a wide difference between the Western and Eastern Baloch. In the two 
Pathan districts of Zhob and Loralai in 1911 the latter’s proportion exceeded that 
of the former by almost a hundred. 
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Lo«al yarl*Uoii. 89 _ With regard to the 1911 figures Mr. Bray remarks that it was almost 

impossible to come to any definite con- 

Local ^ariatiou of Females to 1,000 males. i ♦ iv ■ i i r • 

elusion, their order defying any attempt 
at concrete generalisations. A glance 
at the top of the marginal statement 
would seem to mdicate that the more 
backward and arid an area, the higher 
proportion of females, while an inspec- 
tion of the bottom indicates the exact 
opposite. The Kachhi is probably the 
least characteristic of all Baluchistan 
areas, but its female proportion is near- 
est the average. It is again a low lying 
plain yet its se.x proportion is nearly 
similar to that of the mountainous division of ()uetta-Pi'shin, and stands some- 
where between the difference of the highland and adiacent districts of Zhob and 
Loralai. Zhob and Loralai. Kharan and Chagai. are — each to each — fairly similar 
in physical features and chmate, yet present great diSerence in sex proportion 
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And so on. The only inference that could be drawn, was that for some mysterious 
reason, conditions were generally more favourable to female birth or life — or 
both — in the North-East than in the South-West. Nor do our present figures 
advance the discussion much further. Speaking generally, with one or two excep- 
tions such as Jhalawan and Chagai. the localities preserve their respective posi- 
tions and to this extent confirm the above inference. The variations are. however, 
numerous and have this in common, that except for Las Bela, they all show a 
natural decrease : natural since tlie female proportion of the whole Province has 
declined (§ 82). 

90. Plere again we have somewhat bewildering variations though the various 

races maintain their relative places. 
The Sajyids as in 1911 are first, but 
then their female proportion is artifi- 
cially raised by their matrimonial cus- 
toms (§ 79). The position occupied by 
the Miscellaneous is due to the presence 
.amongst them of the tribal followers 
who make up about one-fourth of that 
numl)er. and who.se female proportion is 
large. The Lasi stand high on the list 

with a figure approximating roughly to that of their country — Las Bela. 
The Pathan and Baloch occupy the .same relative ])osition to each other as 10 
years ago — the former coufirming the average locality figure for Zhob and 
Loralai combined, the two Pathan districts par e.reell,aiee. Similarly the Baloch 
sex-proportion is the same as that for the average of the typically Baloch areas 
of Sibi, Mari-Bugti country, the Kachhi and Makran. We do not get a similar 
confirmation from the ,Tatt — taking ns his habitat Sibi, the Kachhi and Dombki- 
Kaheri country, the sex proportion of these localities working out at 812 ; but 
the Jatt areas coincide so largely with those of other races that conformity was 
hardly to be expected. The same remark applies to the Brahui. even limiting his 
natural home to Sarawan and Jhalawan which gives ns 807. Taking them as a 
whole, however, the racial sex proportions confirm in a. general way those of loca- 
lity. The constant minus variation between 1911 and 1921 is due of course to 
the general drop in the femiile proportion (§ .'^2) — the T.a,si alone showing 
an increase. 

91. Births and deaths are not recorded in .any part of the Province except in 

1 he Quetta town, the ]4opulation of which 
— wholly consisting of aliens — is conse- 
quently of a variable nature, and the 
stati.stics of which therefore cannot safely 
be aiiplied to the indigenous tribesmen. 
During the year 1918 when Influenza 
in an e]iidemic form was prevalent all 
over the Province, statistics of deaths 

wei'e collected in the various districts, 
and during the Census operations (1920-21) the Census agency obtained informa- 
tion on the number of births and deaths in certain selected families during the 
twelve months preceding the enumeration. These figures, rough as they are, go 
to show that among many of the indigenous tribes the birth rate of females is 
comparatively small and their death rate comparatively high. This accounts 
for the large decrease in the propoi’tion of females to males amongst the Sarawan 
Brahuis. Owing to the prevalence of famine .some of the Brahui tribes who are 
held to be of somewhat inferior social status fli.sposed of their marriageable girls 
to outsiders at a nominal bride-price which reduced the proportion of females to 
males .still further, while the higher classes were not so seriously affected. There 
is also a large Jhalawan migration to Sind. During the period covered by this 
Census the Jhalawans to a considerable extent left their families behind them 
owing to want of transport caused by drought. I’his therefore is an additional 
cause for the female rise amongst the Nucleus in general — largely com- 
posed of Jhalawan elements — and for the rise amongst the .Jhalawan themselves. 

The decrea.se in proportion of Baloch females to males is chiefly due to high 
rate of death among the females during the )»r<'vahmce of Influenza and to some 
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Variatinii by as**. 


other minor causes. The prmcipal tribes included in the Eastern Baloch are : — 
Bugti, Dombki, Khetran, Maoasi, Mari and Rind, among whom the death rate per 


Ffinalfs per 1,000 males. 
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thousand of males was 294 w-hile among 
the females it was 336. Western Baloch 
comprise among others Dashti, Gichki, 
Kaudai, Rais, Rakhshani, Rind, Sangur, 
and Sanjrani. Here agam the deaths of 
males per thousand were 343 against 
463 amongst the females. 


Amongst the Pathans also the deficit in the proportion of 
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the females is 
accounted for 
by the higher 
death rate of 
the latter. 
The clans for 
which the in- 
formation w’as 
collected for 
the Kakars 
were ; — Du- 


mar, Sanzar-Khel, Sargara, Snatia and Targhara, which gave 425 deaths among 
males and 507 amongst the females per thousand. 


The principal Tarin tribes included in the estimate are Achakzai, Spin 
Tarin and Tor Tarin. Here the deaths among 1.000 males are 460 against 557 
amongst the females. Among other and numerically speaking, less important tribes 
are Easi, Luni, and Shirani. their death rates being males 464, females 525. The 
principal Pani tribes are Main branch (8ibi Paul), Isot, Mnndo Khel, Musa 
Khel and Zarkun, among whom the proportion of biiths of females was 722 while 
the proportion of death of females was 873 per thousand males. This accounts 
for the decrease amongst females. 


92. One of the outstanding facts of European vital statistics is the superior 

tenacity of the woman on 
♦ Birth stulistifs. remaios per 1,000 males. pfe, both at its beginning and 

at its close. This of course is 
not the only factor wdiich 
brings about the superfluity 
of females — the extra 

dangers which the more 
adventurous life of the male 
exposes him to is another, 
and so forth. But this 
great tenacity is undoubf- 
edly a most important 
factor. When, howeve’', we 
turn to Baluchistan, the 
Ear from the female showung 
less. Such w’as the conclu- 
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result is an exact reversal of European experience, 
a greater tenacity of life she would appear to show^ 
sion come to in 1911, and our present figures confirm this conclusion. Both in 
the Province as a whole and in every indivirlual race not only is the proportion 
of females amongst survivals less than tliat at birth but — wuth the exception of 
Brahui.s — this proportion is less than it was 10 years ago. The female of Baluchis- 
tan is not increasing her tenacity on life but to all apjicarance losing it. The 
average European statistician w'ould be inclined to attribute this anomaly to some 
artificial interference with the ways of Nature, such as female infanticide or deli- 
berate neglect of female children. 


But neither of these causes are really operative in Baluchi.stan (§ 83). 
The only apparently assignable cause is nomadism which — from the above figures 
— \void(l appear to i)ear more hardly on women than on men. When we come to 
consider non-adult and adult female proportion, we find that once more our figures 
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confirm those of 1911. 

Census Statistics. Females per 1,000 males. 

(Tribal Indigenous.) 


add in the surplus male emigrants to tlie 
portion in Baluchistan would run from 795 


In every case the proportion of females amongst adults as 

compared with non-adults 
has'- gone up. This indicates 
that after puberty female 
proportion rises. Two facts 
have to be considered, how- 
ever, first that the dividing 
line of puberty is uncertain 
and that girls cross it sooner 
than boys (§ 79), and second 
that it is amongst the adult 
males that emigration has 
most effect (§ 65). If we 
of 6,170 the f,emale pro- 
st non-adults 
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Summary. 

93. Owing to the peculiar nature of local conditions our analysis of sox sta- 
tistics has to be confined to the indigenous pojiulation. The most reiiiarkable 
feature revealed by this analysis is the paucity of females in the Province, the chief 
cause for this paucity being the extraordinarily low female proportion at birth. 
The reason for this low female birth rate is obscure, but a possible explanation 
is Mr. Bray’s theory ; — That the sex proportion of a race depends on the ease of 
parturition. A secondary cause for our female paucity is the effect of nomadism 
which — on the whole— would seem to bear harder on women than men. Emigra- 
tion, which removes a greater proportion of males, naturally has a great effect on 
sex proportion, and reduces the balance somewhat in favour of the females. But 
to get the real sex proportion of the Province we must retrieve these emigrant.? 
and add their numbers to the total population when of course the female propor- 
tion drops still further. As well as there being a paucity of females in the Pro- 
vince, this paucity has actually increased in the last decade. The female propor- 
tion at birth has also slightly decreased. Local variations are so heterogeneous 
that no irseful conclusions can be drawn except perhaps the very general one that 
for some reason or another conditions are more favourable to female life or birth — 
or both — m the North Ea.st than in the South West. Racial variations are equally 
bewildering, though the various races maintain the relative places. When we 
turn to variation by ago, we find that not only has the paucity of females in the 
Province increased but that the female — contrary to all European experience — 
shows a less tenacity of life than the male as she goes older. For this pheno- 
menon the only assignable cause is the one already given above — nomadism. 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 


X\IV. — ileneral proportion of the sexes by Districts and States. 
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XXV.— Sc\ Variatiou by Locality. 


(Indigenous onhj.) 
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XXVI. — Sex Variation by Race. 

(I ndigenous only.) 
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(Tribal Census only.) 
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94. It will already have been seen that owing to the special conditions preva- I’aucUy oi Statistics, 
lent in this Province while our statistics are fairly adcciuate on some subjects — 

.such as [Migration and 8ex. on others — .such as Age — they are perforce very far 
from being complete. Tlie subject of the present chapter is one of the fatter 
class. As Mr. Bray remarked, 

“ There is some irony in ])refacing this chapter with an imposing list of statistical data, 
for if statistics were the only data for a discussion of marriage in Baluchistan, the chapter 
would never have been written at all. Not only are there no statistics for the tribal areas, tlie 
bulk of the statistics for the regular areas arc concerned with aliens and can b(' (d' little interest 
to any body.” 

In default of marriage statistics Mr. Bray was able to turn to the interesting 
subject of marriage customs. In the jtresent Census, liowever, os aliend\ noted, 
descriptive matter is ruled out, and in any case the said customs having once been 
ftdly dealt with need no further description. 

95. But what of the indigenous population in the Begular Arens, about whom indigenous popni- 
statistical information on the standard schedule was colle(ded ! Cannot we base 

our discussion on them ? Their number is not large, thougli it lias increased 
greatly since 1911 (§ 75). but might they not afford us a picture in miniature of 
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XXVIII) is so large that the picture they represent is the veiy reverse of a 
true one, and any conclusions drawn from it would be erpially fallacious. 
We can, it is true, adjust the number of females by raising them to their pro])er 
proportion of 824 to 1.000 males (§82). and deaf similarly with the children 
by raising them up to 412 among 1,000 males aiul to 319 among 824 females. 
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Tlie Jesuit — compared with a similar adjustment in 1911 — is given in the margin. 
It is doubt hil. however, whether such figures are of much practical value. To 
begin with, the proportion of females in 1921 is 824 and not 845, which of 
course renders any comparison quite artificial. In 1911 the figures for the Civil 
condition of Brahuis enumerated in Sind were available and a comparison showed 
that for even' 1,000 Brahui males there were 300 Brahui spinsters in Baluchistan, 
and 317 in Sind. As the indigefious population in the Begular Areas of Baluchistan 
in all probability contains a large proportion of bachelors {vide Subsidiary 
Table XXYITI). this comparison might be taken as a rough and somewhat 
surprising confirmation of the marginal adjustment. On the other hand 1,000 
Brahui males in Balucliistan were sup]iosed to contain no less than 080 
bachelors amongst tliem or 114 more than their corresponding lU'oportion in Sind, 
which was obviously incorrect. At this Census the figures for Civil condition 
of Sind Brahuis are not available (§03), so no such comparison can be made, 
but under the circumstances it is doubtful if we have lost — in connection with 
Carriage — any useful information by the omission. 

90. Itnivers dity of marriage is one of the chief social points in which the East 
gencrall}’. India included of course, differs from the "West and there is no doubt 
that in this res]')cct the East follows a natural and the West an unnatural ]urtb. 
It is onlv the artificial economic and social conditions of "Western countries which 
“ have exercised an unnatural restraint on the much more natural feeling that 
marriage is indisiicnsiblc and inevitable.” We have no figures from which we 
can prove universality of marriage in Baluchist.an, but all local experience points 
to the fact tlTat the marriage rate is very high. In the chapter on SEX, for instance, 
the intense desire for cliildrcn — especially for male issue — was emphasized (§8j). 
It is a rule to which there can be few, if any exceptions, that the more primitive 
a ]reople the more universal is marriage — of some kind or another, and the indi- 
genous people of Baluchistan arc certainly comparatively luimitive. They are 
moreover enjoined by their religion, .and forced by local public opinion, to marry, 
while — since the avomau is the house-hold drudge — a man's comfort largely depends 
on his taking to himself a wife. (A bachelor is generally looked on with some 
pity while an unmarried woman of mnrriagealde age is a source of shame both to 
herself and to her family.) Without any figures to guide us. therefore, we may 
safely say that the marriage percentage of the indigenous population is at least 
as high in Baluchistan as in any other Indian province — probably higher than .some. 

« 

Factors affecthuj marriage. 

97. XotAvithstanding that the marriage rate is high in the Province there are 
certain factors which - on the surface at any rate — should tend to lower it. The 
most obvious is 1he ]rnucity of females (§.''-!2). There are only 824 females to 
every 1 .000 males, yet not only is the marriage rate high but we find also the 
practice of ]iolygyny. How is it lhat imlygyny and a paucity of females can exist 
side by side ? Ihr begiir with, while polygyny is in theory open to all — up to the 
Islamic limit of four, in practice it is confined to the comp.arative few who 
can .afford it. as for instance those who inarrv their dece.rsed brother's wives 
(§ 99). Apart too from the questioir of expense, it is doubtful if the average 
Pathan. Baloch or Brahui, jrrovided that his first wife presents him with male 
issue, has any desire to take a second. Another point is that while the number of 
bachelors and spinsters is very' small, the number of the former is gre.ater than 
that of the latter. The third consideration is the most important and is as follows : 
Women marry at a much earlier age than men ; girls generally soon after the age 
of puberty is reached, but men not until .some years later (§79). Widow remar- 
liage is the universal custom and a woman after her first husb.and has died, or 
divorced her, marries a second or third, but the man is often content with one 
wife. These factors, if they do not altogether balance the disparity between the 
Iwo sexes, at any rate correct it in part. 

98. A factor which con.siderably affect.s local marriage is the cu.stom of bride- 
price. the bridegroom — or his father — having to pay a stiff price for his bride. It is 
outside my scope to consider this custom in any detail — how, or whether, it grew 
out of the older marriage by exchange, etc., but it is prob.able th.at it has only 
becfime wides])iead in compar.atively recent times. One reason for its present 
existence, if not its growth, is due to the ancient law of su])ply and demand. I 
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suppose it is generally true that subject to modification by local religious beliefs 
and social and racial ideas — where women are largely in the minority they have 
to be bought as wives, and where largely in excess have to be given dowries to en- 
hance their desirability. The former is certainly the case in Baluchistan, and every 
girl is a source of wealth to her family, the exact amount varj'ing with her looks, 
her social position and her youth. Rates in the marriage market — like in every- 
thing else — have gone up in Baluchistan since pre-war days. The record bride- 
price so far is, I believe, Rs. 14,000. and though of course the usual price is veiy^ 
far below this, it is still high enough in eveiy- class and race to render marriage a 
matter of some difficulty for the average young man. It thus has a natural ten- 
dency to raise the age of marriage, since the man has to wait until he or his family 
has put by enough capital to purchase a wife, and the girl — specially if she is of 
a good family — is kept waiting by her relations until a suitor of sufficient wealth 
materializes. 

99. Though the purchase of the bride is widespread in the country, it does not Ewiitums to iiride- 
hold the field altogether to itself. The older custom of exchange is still in being p”''*'- 

— either wholly or in part. Where for instance, like can be changed for like — a 
mutual exchange of maidens between families in order to provide for their respec- 
tive sons — the transaction is an exchange pure and simple. But where this is not 
so, where for instance one is a maiden and the other a widow, compensation has to 
be paid as a make-weight. Another exception to bride-price is the custom where- 
by — in many tribes — the widow is considered the free perquisite of the deceased 
husband’s brother and remarriage in such cases is probably the most fruitful cause 
of polygyny in the country. 

100. We are inclined to condemn off-hand, any customs which do not fit npienre oi hruip- 
in with our Western ideas and that of bride-price — with its suggestion of the offer- 

ing of a daughter to highest bidder — is not an attractive one. At the same time 
there is something to be said in its favour. In some cases the tem])tation of 
bride-price is too much for the practisers of strict endogamy (§101). and this 
opens up a larger scope for marriage to the girls of certain exclusive families. iMuch 
more important still it is a distinct deterrent against female infanticide (§83) 
and tends to insure the careful nurture of the child from infancy to maidenhood. 

It also acts to some degree as a check on whole sale polygyny. 

101. Among certain families of the big chiefs endogamy is strictly practised Eudogouiy. 

— a daughter of the Bugti ruling family, for instance, is never allowed to many out 

of it and is fated to become one of the several wives of a near relation or pass 
her days unmarried. As has been noted, however, bride-price is tending to break 
down even the strictest tribal endogamy and elsewhere there are no particular 
hard and fast rules on the subject, though endogamous ideas are at the back of 
many of the tribal feelings on the subject of marriage. Thus cousin marriage is 
much in favour specially amongst the Brahuis and Baloch. and where the ages 
of the cousins are mutually suitable such unions are almost compulsory. Should 
the father or the uncle of the girl refuse to give her in marriage, he is pestered with 
deputations first from near relations and then from Sayyids and holy-men until 
he consents. Should he still refuse, an inter-family feud is not unlikely. Amongst 
the Pathans, girls are supposed to marrv' within their parental tribe. The right 
of the deceased husband’s brother for the hand of his widow (§99) is also pre- 
sumably a species of endogamy. A wider form of the same feeling is attached 
to race ; a Baloch girl should marr}' a Baloch. a Pathan girl a Pathan, and a 
Brahui girl a Brahui. 

102. It has already been pointed out (§79) that women marry at an earlier ige of botrothai aod 
age than the men. Usually in fact a girl is betrothed before puberty — sometimes '““fnas**- 
indeed she is contracted away before birth. Amongst Pathans indeed the cere- 
monies of betrothal and marriage are so intermingled that it is difficult sometimes 

to know whether a girl is a veritable wife or only a betrothed maiden. Neverthe- 
less though early betrothals are the fashion, the marriage is not consummated, 
nor does the girl actually go and live in her husband's house until she is well passed 
puberty. Avoiding exceptional cases at either end, the high-born families who 
have a tendency towards child marriage, and the very poor who may take rears 
to gather the bride-price, the average marriage age for a girl is a year or so after 
puberty, and for a man about 6 or 7 years later ; say 10 and 22 respectively. 


I. 
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XXIX. — Distribution by ilvil Condition of 1,000 of each sex, religion, and main age periods. 
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103. The educarional tcist laid down for Baluchistan was the standard one for 
India ; ability to read a letter and write a reply. Statements in this respect — 
specially in the case of women — had to be taken more or less on trust. A curious 
anomaly according to ^\'ostern ideas is the man who can read but not write. Yet 
such individuals are by no moans rare in Baluchistan, where the first — and generally 
the last aim — of indigenous education is the reading of the Koran. Thus many a 
boy can road Araluc but not his mother tongue — and cannot write a word in 
any language what.soever. It was hardly practicable for our enumerators to cons- 

, ... titute themselves 

LilcraU's per millc. , i . 

their own exa- 
mination board, 
and doubtless not 
a few such semi- 
literates were re- 
turned as liter- 
ates. On the 
other hand, pro- 

liablv a few Yulias— used in this connection by the tribesmen for literates — were 
overlooked in the indigenous population amongst whom literacy is not regarded as 
jiarlicularl)’ important, or even admirable. The standard of literacy amongst males 
and females has gone up — this was only to be expected as the number of schools 
and their pupils has much increased in the decade : from 187 and 3,964 respectively 
in 1911 to 3d8 and 7,093 in 1921 {vide subsidiary Table XXXII). 

104. At the same time the marginal statement attached to the preceding para- 
graph is cpiite misleading — since it includes not only the entirely artificial alien 
immigrants (§ 75), but also the old Hindu families (§ 138). 

Amongst both these classes the standard of literacy is far higher than that 
amongst the indigenous population, and to get any real idea of literacy in Balu- 
chistan we must confine our attention to the latter elements only. Amongst a 

tribal people such as composes the indige- 
nous population of Baluchistan, we cannot, 
of course, expect a high standard of literacy, 
and this stairdard is still lo\v though it has 
risen appreciably since last Census. The 
Sayyids, as might be expected, still head the 
list. Taking them as a whole they are the 
best edrreated and most intelligent of our 
indigenous Muhammadans, their religious posi- 
tion necessitating in thenr a certain amount 
of literacy. They Rave thus been well placed 
for taking advantage of the extra facilities for literacy which have been created in 
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the Province during the decade. The Lasi still continue to keep second place ; 
this is presumably partly due to their more settled conditions and contact with 
the outside world. New schools too have been opened in Las Bela during the 
decade. The Jatt live under much the same conditions as the Lasi but have been 
ousted from the position of third on the list by the Pathans. This would seem 
to be due to the latter’s greater religious enthusiasm and also to the establish- 
ment of new schools in the Pathan areas : Quetta-Pishin, Loralai and Zhob. The 
Brahuis have been replaced at the bottom of the list by the Miscellaneous, and the 
Baloch have fallen below the Brahuis. All classes — except the Miscellaneous who 
are too heterogeneous a lot to merit discussion — show an increase in literacy. 

Literacy amongst indigenous females is practically non-existent, there being only 
37 such in the whole of the Province. 

105. The local attitude towards education is naturally of importance on the lodigeDous attitude 
principle that you can take a horse to the water but you cannot make him drink, towards education. 
You can provide all manner of facilities for the education of a people but if they 
will not use them there is an end of the matter. It cannot be said that the local 
attitude towards education is that of enthusiasm. The Pathan — of our three 
races — is most favourably (or least unfavourably) inclined towards education. 

This attitude — it is interesting to note — is directly based on his greater religious 
zeal, and respect for his Mullas, in whose hands all the indigenous education lies. 

With the Pathans, therefore, a grounding in the Koran amongst their boys is an 
object to be aimed at by the pious and the w'ell-to-do ; by the former with the idea 
of turning their sons into IVIullas and by the latter as — hi consequence of the Islamic 
revival in the Province (§ 70) — some religious knowledge is now considered correct 
in those of superior station. This revival has also affected Brahuis and Baloch, 
but by nature they are less zealous than the Pathans and have less respect for their 
Mullas. The latter term in Baluchistan — as already pointed ouL— is synony- 
mous with literate,” and amongst the Brahuis and Baloch has often the further 
significance of book-worm — something in the nature of a term of reproach. Under 
these circumstances it is only natural to find that religion amongst these two races 
should not conduce to the same degree as amongst the Pathans to educational 
progress, but apart from any special feelings as to education amongst this race or 
that there is a general prejudice against education amongst all our tribesmen. 

As Mr. Bray pointed out : — 

“Education is instinctively regarded as a mysteriously insidious enemy of ancient custom 
and ancient custom is dearer to the tribesmen than any thing else ; it is more revered than reli- 
gion itself.” 

Doubtless during the decade this feeling has somewhat decreased with a general 
spread of literacy but it is still strong, and cannot be neglected — for instance — 
by any young chief who has an inclination to be better educated than his forefathers. 

He must tactfully avoid giving any ground for the accusation which will probably 
be brought against him that he is adopting new fangled ways and neglecting the 
old customs of his clan. So long as this feeling holds ground with the tribesmen, 
the most we can expect is a very gradual advance in education amongst them. 

Again— and most important — from the severely practical point of view the tribes- 
man can well ask “Of what use is your education to me”? His is indeed a simple 
way of life which can very well be lived without even the most rudimentary book 
learning. There is inducement enough towards education for the boy of good 
family who can thereby obtain a post under the Local Administration when he grows 
up, but the average tribesman is quite content to remain where he is. All things 
considered, the spread of education amongst the indigenous population can only 
be very slow. Personally I am surprised that it has been as rapid as it has. 

106. What may be termed indigenous education is confined to instruct ion indigenou* eduM- 
by the Mulla — generally in the village mosque. The instruction is of the most‘‘®“' 
elementary kind, and is confined to reading only — no attempt at writing being 
generally made. First comes the study of some rudimentary Arabic grammar, 
combined perhaps with the elements of Persian, and then the perusal of the Koran, 
until the pupil can read the whole of it through when his education is considered 
finished. Unless indeed the boy is destined for the priesthood when he will become 
a Talib-i-llm. and will continue to study various religious works, sometimes wander- 
ing about — like the Continental student of middle ages — from Mulla to Mulla 
imbibing the particular branch of learning each is famous for. 
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107. The marginal statement, compiled from figures supplied by the Educa- 
tion Department, is of interest a- showing how far Government Education has 

touched the indigenous and alien 
population respectively. Turning 
to teachers first we find that 
though the number of indigenous 
teachers has gone up considerably, 
the aliens are still in a large major- 
ity. This is only to be expected 
in a province such as Baluchistan 
where the local standard of literacy 
is low. The number of indige- 
nous and alien boys of school-going 
age has been calculated by assum- 
ing this to be 15 per cent, of the 
indigenous and alien male popu- 
lation respectively. With regard 
to the latter it mu.st Ije remembered that the alien population is of an entirely 
artificial character (§75), including military garrisons, etc., made up largely of 
males without families. If this population had been of a normal charactor, then 
its percentage of school-going boys would of course have been much higher. 
But even as it is, they easily beat the indigenous element in this respect. The 
proportion of actual indigenous scholars in the Government schools to the 
indigenous boys of school-going age was only 1‘6 per cent, in 1911 and 2T per 
cent, in 1921. Similar figures for alien boys are 14 and 22 respectively. The 
Mosque schools arc patronised exclusively by the indigenous boys and adding 
the number of these to those attending the Government schools we find that the 
proportimi of indigenous boys receiving some sort of education to the indigenous 
boys of school-age was 4 per cent, in 1911 and 7 per cent in 1921. 

108. In 1911 the curious anomaly was brought out in the Census figures that 
literacy in the States was higher than in the Districts. This was, of course, 
the very opposite of what might be expected since — amongst other factors — our 

scholastic activities were then practi- 
cally coniined to the Jormer. Mr. Bray 
attributed this anomaly to the fact 
that Persian, the ancient literacy lan- 
of the Province, was more 
its own against Urdu — 
the medium of present day ofiicial 
for instance, for every indigenous Muhamniedan who 
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education. 

could lead and write Urdu there were more than two who could read and 
write Persian. Of the 2,121 literates among the Pathans, Brahuis and Baloch, 
1,544 returned themselves as literates in Persian ; and 555 only as literates in Urdu. 
On these significant figures Mr. Bray based a plea for Persian as out educational 
medium instead of Urdu, and — as far as primary education was concerned — 
for working through the Mullas as much as possible. 


“ However difficult it may be to work through or with the Mullas, the sole indigenous 
scholastic agency in the country, the experiment would deserve a patient trial even on 
grounds of mere policy : as long as their monopoly is threatened by our entrance into the 
educational field so long will the dead-weight of their powerful influence be thrown into 
the scale against our educational efiorts.” 


It has been the educational policy of the Local Administration dining the 
decade to work through the Mulias, and this has not been without results. With 
regard to the introduction of Persian as a general medium for education, my per- 
sonal sympathies — as an admirer of this fine language — are all on its side. There 
are, however, certain difficulties in the way of its introduction as a substitute 
for Urdu. In the Appendix to this chapter, “ Education in Baluchistan,” which 
Mr. Cornah, Superintendent of Education in the Province, has kindly contributed, 
this point, with others of interest, is fully discussed. 

Our present figures show that the position of Districts and States has been 
reversed and that the former now have a higher standard of literacy than the latter. 
This is primarily due to the number of Govermnent schools opened in the Districts 
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during the decade. 


Total Literates. 

(Baloch, Biahuis anJ Pathans.) 


1921. Poreonta^e 


Our second marginal statement shows a distinct rise in indi- 
genous literacy all round. There has 
been a most significant increase in Eng- 
lish and Urdu. Persian literacy has 
also increa.sed but less than has Erdu. 
The large rise in the Arabic literacy is 
satisfactory and pre.siimably is partly 
due to our encouragement of the IMullas’ 
schools. Some of this rise is also attri- 
butable to the Islamic revival through- 
out the Province, and a greater interest taken generally in religious study. 
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XXXI. — Literacy among Indigenous Miisalman Tribes. 
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APPENDIX I. 

NOTE ON THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN BALUCHISTAN, 1911-1921 

BY 

3Ie. J. R. Coenah, BA.., I.E.S., Supeeintendent of Education in Baluchistan. 

In attempting to Nirite^a note of tliis kind, it is difficult to avoid dwelling on points that 
seem rather to concern material and moral progress than on matter strictly relevant to a Cen.su? , 
and since Education cannot be measured by figures alone, it is neces.sary to deal, to a certain 
extent, with the general hi.^tory of school- work of the last ten years, and to discuss the policy 
and systems best suited to the needs of the people. 

First, it is convenient to define the various classes and types of schools with some descrip- Minds ol School 
tion of the work done in each. All schools in India are arranged in ten classes, which are fre- 
quently sub-divided into sections. 

I. The primary school in Baluchistan consists of four classes (class I being the lowest) 
through which an average boy can pass in three years, though four are usually taken so as to 
avoid over-pressure. The Education is free. The .subjects taught arc the throe R’s with 
elementary history and geography, nature study, and (in class IV) Persian. The medium 
of instruction is Urdu. 

All the village and some of the. town schools, are Govermnent imstitutious : the rest are, aided 
by Government grants. Where a private school exists, it is usually about to ask for Govermnent 
aid. 

The Primary course is the same for all schools, town or village, but the town boy usually 
looks to going on to a Middle School while the villager is apt to consider his education complete 
when he has passed the Primary. 

The largest class is nearly always the lowest; for many boys try school and then drift awav : 
only about 20 per cent, of village school boys go on to a Middh; education, but the tendenev i..; for 
this ])orcentago to increase, with the ever growing desire for a knowledge of English. 

The Primary school, with all its faults, fulfils three functions which are essentially sound in 
principle : (a) it offers to all a chance of escape from the reproach of illiteracy; (h) it picks out 
the more intelligent, and with the aid of scholarships fits a boy for a Middle, and later, for a 
High School education : and (c) it ])reseuts the aspects of an ordered life, spent in association 
with one's fellows, with a possible chance of individual advancement. 

II. The Middle Scliool. which has its own Primary Classes attached to it, has four classes 
numbered V, VI, VII and VIII. It may be either a Government or an aided school; and fur- 
ther, it may be either an Aqglo- Vernacular, teaching English and charging fees (Re.l-8-U per 
month), or a Vernacular Middle, charging no fees and having no English. There is only one of 
this latter kind in Baluchistan, namely at Gulistan. So great is the desire to learn Enf^lish 
that there is no demand for the Vernacular Middle School. 

All the Middle Schools have flourished and grown in numbers during the decade, and several 
new ones for boys and for girls have sprung up: for there is a growing desire on the part of all 
communities to have and to manage their own institutions, a desire which proves an increasin'' 
interest in education, both religious and secular. At the end of the Middle School course comc.s a 
public examination, after pas.siug which a pupil qualifies for admission to the High Classe,^. 

Up to this stage Urdu is the medium of instruction: after it, for the High Classes, English becomes 
the medium, officially, though as a matter of fact frequent explanations in the Vernacular are 
still required. 

III. The High School (there are now two, both in Quetta, whereas in 1911 onlv the Sande- 
man School, Quetta, existed), has two classes numbered IX and X, in which work is "done for the. 

Punjab University Matriculation. Every High School also maintains its own Middle and 
Primary departments. 

Besides Matriculation classes which lead to a further, that is a College, education the Sande- 
man School has also Commercial classes which work for the School leaving Certificate of the Uni- 
versity. This branch is intended for those who do not aspire to a College education and j)ro\'ides 
such subjects as Shorthand, Typing, Precis writing and Office management. In the years 1911- 
1921, 19 local Muhammadans have passed the Matriculation and School leavdng Examinations. 

For every “ local ’ that passes there are at least 10 non-locals who are successful from the two 
High Schools— a natural result, because the local ” is a new comer in the field, and has hardh 
yet grasped the idea that the Matriculation is but a gateway for further education, while the 
non-local has long seen that a B. A. by the age of 22 is the thing to aim at, in these days of thrust- 
ing competition. None-the-less the " local ” boy is probably instinctively right : he has to come 
into his own by slow degrees ; he is at present at the stage where he feels that the matricu la- 
in 2 
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tion, which also gives him an immediate opening in Uovernment service, is all that he need 
aspire to. 

Signs of progress in the decade which can neither be mistaken nor ignored are seen in the 
excellent school buildings which exist generally in Baluchistan, in the increased pay of all teachers, 
in the large amount of money luovided for sholarships, iu the existence of the Normal Training 
School for Primary maslcis, in the progress made in the education of girls, in the doubling of the 
number of pupils in Mosque Schools between ]f)ll-l!f21, and iu the rise iu the number of pupils 
in secondary schools, viz., from 869 to 1,927 iu the same period. It may also bo noted that the 
averagi' annual cost of a boy's schooling has risen from Rs. 27 in 1911 to Es. 54 in 1921, this 
average being for all scholars. Primary, Middle and High. 

As to buildings, nearly every Primary School jrossesses accommodation, with master’s 
quarters attached, intended for school purposes. Very often the school constitutes one of the 
best buildings in the village. Many of the Middle Schools have excellent buildings iu good airy 
surroundings. Sibi, Loralai, Port Saudemau are instances of Government Schools, while the 
Anjuman-i-lslamia School, Quetta, has new premises of which it may justly be proud. The 
Sandeman High School, Quetta, is in the matter of buildings at any rate, a model of what a 
school should be. 

Baluchistan is also fortunate in the matter of teachers’ pay. The Primary trained man 
begins on Es. 4U and rises to Es. 60. This compares very favourably with his wage of Es. 25 
rising to Es. 40 of ten years ago, and is about double what Primary teachers are paid in the 
rest of India. 


Scholarships. 


As to scholarships the ’’ local ’’ boy can get Es. 2 per mensem iu the Primary iSchool, Es. 12 
iu the Middle and Es. 15 in the High. Open scholar.ships are of the same value, and much is 
spent on special stipends for the deserving. It is interesting to note that at the end of the 
period 1911-1921 three ‘Tocal’’ boys won open scholarships, which shows promise that the “ local” 
is coming into line with the others. 


Training ol teachers. 


Girls schools. 


The Normal School \sas ^-larted iu 1912 at Gulistau, and later transferred to excellent 
quartern in Quetta. !\lost of tlu; Primary teachers have received training here. Preference 
is given to’Tooals" and witir the improvement of teachers' pay, a surer and steadier demand 
for this training is setting in. 

There are only about a dozen “local" girls iu the Girls' schools, but even this is an 
increase. N umbers have gone up in the decade, from 4 12 pupils to 590. Moreover, the demand 
for Middle education has grown. There were 2 Girls' Middle Schools in 1921 and none in 
1911. 


Mosque schools. As to iilosque schools, there were 160 in 1911 with 1,542 pupils while in 1921 there rvere 

247 with 3,164 pupils and it is here that what may be called the indigenous education of Balu- 
chi, stan isbeing carried on. The Superintendent of Education and the Inspector have no official 
connection with these schools, but friendly visits are occasionally invited and there has been 
no instance of any friction or trouble of any kind between the Mosque schools and the ordinary 
schools. The Education Dejiartment, it may be said, has great sympathy with the Mosque 
schools. M. Najmuddin, who has been Inspector for the best part of the decade is in favour of 
more and larger grants for their encouragement, and thinks highly of many of these schools, 
the best of which are in the Na.drabad SubHfivision of the Sibi District. The Inspector says 
that in these schools most of the scholar,? read first the Quran and then a few Persian books ; 
a smaller number of students, .some of whom come from a distance, attracted by the fame of a 
teacher go through such Persian books as the Gulistan, and Sikandar Naina, then proceed to 
Arabic Gramma r, in Per.dan, a little logic, and books on theology. Sometimes boys who have 
completed the Primary Education course, go on to a Mosque, school wuth a view of becoming 
teachers iu a Mosque .school of their own. The Headman of a village is frequently the 
manager of the school, making himself responsible for the pay and maintenance of the 
teacher. At Goth Umar Khan, Nasirabad, the Mulla is a very learned man, and is also a 
physician. He recently had about 70 pupils. Near IJsta is a similarly flourishing school 
where the, teacher was given a plot of land for his support. The pupils all looking to the 
teacher earned their subsi.stence by working in the Helds with him. This excellent economic 
method was only upset by two or three years of drought, after which the teacher applied 
for an allowance. These, instances are merely given to show that the Mosque school can be a 
success and the combination of religious teaching with practical agriculture opens up a vista 
of what might be ! 

High and Middle The growth of .secondary education iu the decade has been remarkable— from 4 to 10 

SehoolB. secondary schools, from 869 to 1,927 pupils, but though the, number of “ locals ” under this 

head has been doubled, the, increa.se is really due to the progress of that part of the pojjulation 
which is immigrant from India, with whom in the matter of learning the “ local ” finds it 
hard to compete. For, to begin w ith, the “local’’ boy’s schooling is taken up for the first two 
years or more with learning Urdu. 

The ease ol Persian. This brings one to a consideration of the courses of work and the medium of instruction, 
and to Mr. Bray’s remarks on the possible substitution of Persian for Urdu in the Census 
Report of 1911. 
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Facts as they stand prove that it is possible to have two trees of learning growing side by 
side : people can cultivate the one or the other at their pleasure harmoniously, and can 
even pass from one to the other. The one is the tree of the religious knowledge, Arabic, 

Persian, the old growth and of the old world, belonging to the soil. The other is of secular 
knowledge, for such as wish to move with the times, representing the modern side of education 
as opposed to the classical. It seems equal wisdom to encourage both ; and the people have 
their free right of choice. To help on the old learning, the apparent way w'ould seem to be the 
awarding of higher grants to teachers and for the rest, to leave the schools to their own devices, 
each institution depending, as indeed is the case all the world over, on the energy of its bead. 

The time has long gone by for any attempt to be made to sub.stitute Persian for Urdu as the 
medium of instruction in Government Schools. There is no largo su 2 >ply of Persian knowinj; 
masters; thestandardof Persian varies considerably, the majority of our town 2 )upils arc boys 
from outside Baluchi, stan ; the end in view of all schookwork is the Punjab Matriculation, 
which sets the standard prescribing Urdu as the common medium; and Urdu is the usual 
business medium of intercourse between Baluchistan and the rest of India. 

Attenijits have been made in the Sandeman School, Quetta, to improve the teaching of 
Persian but the results are meagre ; no larger number of scholars take iqi the Persian langiuigc ; 
nor would the attendance at village Primary Schools be any better than it now is, were Persian 
the compulsory medium. 

The number of Primary (Govermiicut) Schools has gone up in the docadc! from ad to 71 I’niHir} scliooU. 
and the number of pupils from 1,553 to 2,002. This is no wonderful increase, but it must b(! 
remembered that no pressure is exerci.sed either on boys or on j'areuts. Bightly enough 
absolute freedom of choice is exercised. The 2 >eriod of tlie war offm-cd chances of remu- 
nerative labour even to young boys. Illiteracy is no reproach, though not infrequently it 
begins to be a matter of regret when a youth has reached twenty years of age. As for the 
blame directed against the Primary School system that a boy who has “]jasscd” is unlit 
even lor a petty Muliarrirship, ^leople have yet to learn that a Primary School course is only 
a beginning. In no part of the world can it fit a man for any s 2 )acious form of life without 
some additional training. And as for the demand for Gavernment service, herein too people 
are learning ; foe they see that ev(!n those who have ])assedtlu^ Higli stage cannot always bo 
sure of a Government post. One of the lessons that our system is trying to teach is that 
education is something to be desired of itself to make, life fuller and ha 2 )pie!’, a roatl on which 
the individual may develop his own faculties, and a gateway to a variety of avenues of 
advancement. 
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statement indicates all the languages spoken 
by the people in Baluchistan whether alien 
or indigenous. Baluchistan Vernaculars are 
,^|)wken by 90 per cent, of the population and 
the foreign languages by the remaining 10 
per cent. 

1921 a .somewhat elaborate linguistic Census was 
not merely the mother-tongue but also any other 
language which was freely spoken by majority of the members of the household 
outside the family circle ( j 1 1 0). Primitive people do not take up a secondary 
language from a scientiiic interest in linguistics but because it is absolutely necessary 
to them in their every day life, and the fact that another besides the mother-tongue 
is needed indicates that a .struggle of tongues is going on, which is worthy of atten- 
tion and analysis. A point to be noted is that our statistics are for the family 
and not for the individual. If the latter had been the case, the figures for mother- 
tongue would doubtless have licen the same, but those for secondary language— 
by leason of individuals for some cause or the other taking up a tongue unknown 
to the rest of their lamily — would have been larger. The family basis renders it 
difhcult to apply our system to the Begular Areas, and in ! act this was not attemp- 
ted, but in the natural indigenous areas where it did function it served as a good 
practical te.sl that the .secondary language was a livmg reality and not a mere 
fortuitous a icomplishmeut. 


Cliiet Lo«al 
vernaculars. 


Hdluchistan V evnuvtiUirs. 

111. The Vernaculars of Baluchistan belong to three families, Eranian, Indian, 
Diavidian, between whom a three corneied struggle lor mastery is eternally in 
progress ; whilsi m two out of the thiee families themselves civil war is waged 
amongst ihe vaiious members. Thus Pashto and Balochi, the two chief members 
of the Eranian family, are very old rivals. The Indian champion is Jatki or Jadgali 

(*) A full di.5CU;3oiuii fiorn the pliilylug^ical puiiil of view ul tlie laii;gua;.^e3 and dialect^) of i>aluehi.jtaii, will be 
found in the correapondmg chapter of Air. Jdray'a Ueport, IDIL 
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whose memhers are contesting among themselves for the supremacy of Sindh i or 
Western Punjabi. Brahui the sole representative of Dra vidian, and just because 
it is the sole representative and has no friends or allies elsewhere, alone presents 
a united front to the enemy. Indian gets reinforcements from India, Eranian 
from Persia and Afghanistan. Brahui alone stands isolated and beleaguered. 

112. The relative positions of our three main families Eranian, Indian and i*roseiit position oi 
Dra vidian, as well as that of the three branches of the first named is shown in the 
marginal statement. There is a natural decrease all round concomitant with 

the general decrease in the population 
(§ .39). Eranian shows by little the 
largest decrease, chiefly owing to the 
drop in Pashto assisted by that in 
Dehwari. Indian and Dravidian show an 
equal decrease. Of the total population 
of Baluchistan — alien as well as indigenous 
— .00 per cent, speak some form of Eranian, 

27 per cent. Indian and 17 per cent, 
greater decrease, therefore Eranian still has a 
large proportion over its two rivals. These three families as a whole cover 00 
per cent, of the total population of the Province. Balochi is spoken by 28 per 
cent, of the total population, Pashto by 25 per cent.. Jatki by 10 per cent, and 
Brahui by 17. Only one per cent, of the population speak Dehwari and Lori 
Chini — the gipsy slang argot of the Loris. The remaining 10 per cent, of the 
population speak foreign languages. 



1911. 

1921. 

V.Ti'iation 

Eranian 

46.S.1I9 

433.268 

per cent. 

Balochi 

. 232,987 

22r>,127 

—3 

Pashto 

. 227., ->.73 

201,873 

—11 

Dehwari 

. 7. .779 

l'i.2l,S 

—17 

Indian 

l.lil.it.ll 

l4a..VJ3 

—4 

Dravidian 


l.3!».’}2r 

—4 

Lnclassiticd 

2.>S 

241 

— .I 

Dravidian. 

Notwithstanding 

its greti 


113. Considering the artificial nature of the alien population (§75) it is Laiimmues oi 

more interesting perhaps to eliminate '“u^aiinalis. 
them and concentrate on the indigenous 
Muhammadans alone. For the sake of 
greater clearness the Dehwar too can be 
ignored — their absence making little or 
no difference to the gi eat preponderance 
of the Eranian, which is thus divided up 
into it.s two main divisions — Balochi and 
Pashto. The results of this classifica- 
tion are as given in the margin. In 1011 Mr. Bray summed up the situation 
thus : — 

“ Balochi still holds the mastery. But P.islito ]iresses it hnrd, and if it were allowed 
assistance from outside, would press it luirdi'r still. Yet the battle is not always to the 
strong, and the final issue will almost certainly not rest with Baluchi. It may not even 
rest with Pashto, stubborn language though it is. In despis<>d Jatki there is a yet more 
dangerous rival in the field. For though Jatki h.as a lot of ground to make up, many of the 
conditions are in its favour and no one would be particukirlv surjuised at its ultimate 
triumph. Brahui, I fear, is no longer in the running. " 


Languages of Indigenous Muliaiuuiadun.‘<. 


Balochi 

1911. 

. 229,93r. 

1921. \'Srialion 

per 1 eld 

222.800 —3 

Pashto . 

, 201 . 77.7 

18.7.90.7 

—8 

Brahui . 

14.7.107 

139.032 


Jatki 

. 141.404 

12li.227 

-- [ 1 

Other languages 

10.209 

11.000 



In 1021 though there has been a drop all round (commented on in the previous 
paragraph), the various languages pro, serve their respective positions. Balochi — 
spoken by 32 per cent, of the indigenous population as again.st 31 per cent, in 
1911 — is still fir.st and has increa.sed its lead from Pashto. Both the Brahui 
and Pasiito languages have about the same percentage of adherents. i.<\. 20. and 
27 respectively, as in 1911. Jatki shows no signs of progress, and has in fact 
fallen still further back in the race, being only spoken lyv 19 per cent, as against 
20 per cent, ten years ago, notwithstanding that — as Mr. Bray pointed out — it 
has the benefit of our administration at its back. That is to say that Jatki, an 
Indian language, has naturally some affinity with l^nlu, which again is the 
medium for instruction in the Primary and Secondary schools. A ('orrupted form 
of Urdu indeed is spoken by indigenous tribesmen wlio come in contact with 
aliens. 

114. Normally a language coincides with race but the subjoined statement — 
somewhat long and detailed jierhaps for a statement in the ho ly of the Report vernaculars 
but interesting nevertheless — shows that this is by no means alwa 3 "s the case. 

Balochi stands easih’’ at the top of the scale as spoken amongst tlie indigenous 
Muhammadans, and has increased its proportion from 313 per mille to 325. At 
the same time, in fidelity to his native tongue the Baloch stands at the bottom 
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of the list, only 852 Baloch per mille speaking it, which represents a drop of 18 per 
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1 mi 

:u9 
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.3 

Pashto 
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( 1S21 
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4 

4 
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Brahui 
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i 19?1 
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17 

14 

2 

4 

Jatki 
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1S4 
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127 

21 

23 
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O > 

If! 

1 

•> 


Brahui. 
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Others. 
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123 
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mille during the decade. Tlie number of Brahuis and Jatts speaking Balochi has 
fallen, but that of the Sayyids has risen. Since the Sayyids are mostly Pathan or half 
Pathan or at any rate live in a Pathan environment, this indicates a Baloch encroach- 
ment on Pathan preserves. Pashto stands next to Balochi amongst indigenous 
Moslems, and the Pathan is at the head of the list in loyalty to his own tongue 
with 908 per mille i hough this repre.sents a small drop since 1911. The number of 
Pashto speaking Brahuis has slightly fallen. Amongst the Jatt the position is 
practically stationary, while the Ijasi continue to have nothing to do with this 
tongue. Amongst the Sayyids Pashto has gone up. Brahui stands third on 
the list amongst the indigenous Muhammadans, and has increased its proportion 
amongst them from 198 to 204 per mille. In fidelity to his own tongue the Brahui 
stands only 4th on the list with 789 though this marks an increase of 16 for the 
decade. The proportion of Brahui speaking Sayyids has remained stationary. 
The .Tath i hold on the Jatt and Lasi tribes is only natural but its insidious encroach- 
ments in other directions are significant. Though it has had a slight set back among 
the Sayyids from the position it occupied ten years ago nevertheless its success 
amongst this class who — as already pointed out — are Pathan far excellence, is 
worthy of note. Jatki seems indeed to have a knack of ousting its betters. In 
1911 the number of Jatki speaking Baloch was 108. it is now 127. Linguistically 
it has taken over the whole Tahsil of Barkhan from B.alochi [vide next paragraph). 

115. The 1911 Beport contained a map showing linguistic distribution. This 
time no such map has been inserted, the racial distribution map being also used 
to indicate linguistic distribution (§ 12). 

A glance then at this map shows that — of our four main languages — Pashto 
is a solid block in the north-east. Balochi has a stronghold in the west, with a 
more confined but much thiclmr populated area in the ea.st, and a small enclave 
in the .south in Las Bela State. The Jatki forces do not appear very imposing, 
and are moreover dispersed, but this very dispersion gives them opportunity of 
influencing their neighbours over large areas of country. They divide, for instance, 
Balochi into two parts, eastern and western, and have — as already pointed out — 
annexed Barkhan from both Balochi and Pashto. In the south they have begun 
to drive a wedge between Brahui and Balochi. Brahui is entrenched in the middle 
of the Province, but with the advance guards of its rivals creeping towards its 
very centre. On the map Brahui makes a good show but in this connection — as 
with the other languages — the relative density of the linguistic areas (see map) 
must be taken into consideration. It is not so much the number of square miles 
covered by any particular language that is of importance as the number of inhabi- 
tants per square mile covered. Even in area, however, Brahui is losing ground. 
Makran is nearly entirely Balochi speaking and Sarawan and Jhalawan — veritable 
Brahui strongholds — are by no means free from Balochi linguistic influence. 

116. An interestmg phase of the local war of the languages is the 
bilingual struggle which our special statistics — epitomised below— enable us 
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to watch. The general standard of bilinguism has gone down not only in the 
Province as a whole in every particular language — except Pashto where it has 
remained stationary. It is difficult to account for this drop except on the supposi- 
tion of a more accurate enumeration in our present Census. As already explained 
(§ 110) our bilingual Census was carried out on a family and not individual 
basis, and only where the majority of the members of a family spoke a second 
language, was the family entered as bilingual. In a sense the bilingual figures 
for both 1911 and 1921 are estimates and not strict enumerations, but I am under 
the impression that tlie latter is more accurate of the two. The Brahuis are the 
best linguists, followed by the Baloch (thus changing the order of 1911), and the 
Pathan the worse, as before, only 16 claiming to be bilingual as compared with 
191 Baloch. The other races maintain more or less their respective positions. 
Insidious Jatki comes first as a subsidiary language spoken by 43 per mille of the 
indigenous Muhammadans. Excluding Miscellaneous as being too heterogeneous 
for discussion, its biggest inroads — as in 1911 — are made on the Baloch, and after 
that on the Brahuis. Brahui comes next and close behind Jatkkas a subsidiary 
tongue. Its chief recruits have come from Sayyids, Baloch and Lasi, in the order 
named — Balochi comes third with the Brahuis as their best supporters, and exclu- 
sive Pashto — neither givmg nor receiving recruits to or from outsiders — fourth. 
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Foreign Languages, 


117. The speakers of languages of other parts of India have considerably Lansuases oi other 
increased, 69,211 as against 57,388 in 1911. This increase is due m general to the 
large immigration of aliens from the various Indian Provinces (§ 51) and also 
to the increase in the local garrison composed mostly of aliens. Every language 

has increased its speakers with the excep- 
tion of Sindhi which has notably 
decreased. The cause of this drop seems 
to be due to the fact that the great 
majority of the local Sindhi- speaking 
population have returned themselves as 
Jatki Sindhi speakers. The increase in 
Eastern Pahari (spoken in Nepal) is due 
to the larger number of Gurkha troops 
stationed in the Province during 1921, 
while that in Central Pahari (Garhwal) can be put down to the larger number of 
Garhwali Hhidus now found in Baluchistan. With regard to the Lahnda rise, 
special instructions this time were issued to the enumerators to enable them to 
distmguish between Lahnda and Punjabi proper, and considering the large number 
of Lahnda speaking immigraiils from the N.-W. F. Province and the Western 
Districts of the Punjab, the figures shown in the marginal statement do not 
appear to be exaggerated. 



1911. 

1921. 

Variation. 

Total 

57,388 

09,-Jll 

+ 11,823 

Punjiibi 

27..V12 

.35.378 

+ 7,830 


10.983 

10.207 

-f 5.284 

Lahnda, WcShcrn 
Punjabi 

1 08 


+ 4,388 

Suidlii 

14,429 

3,001 

— lO.TtiS 

Kastcrii Pahari . 

l,9.‘,i) 

2.949 

+ 993 

Ceiiti.il jj 

302 

2. i52 

+ 2.150 

Marathi 

840 

1.124 

+ 278 

Other languages . 

1,102 

2.824 

-i- 1,002 


Is 
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118 The speakers of other Asiatic languages show a decrease, 3,598 as against 

3,935 in 1911. Persian is by far the most 
1911. 1921. important of such languages and is spoken 

3 . 9S .> .?.>»8 by 3,591 persons. It is chiefly spoken in the 

3,.s:i:i 3!591 Quetta-Pishin District where the majority 

'of the Hazaras and other Persian speaking 
I'su) 's 033 indigenous and semi-indigenous Pathan 

9 ’ i tribes live. Of the European languages, 

English is the only one which is of any 
importance whatsoever as can be seen from the marginal statement. Its increase 
during the decade has chiefly occurred, as might be expected, in the Qiietta-Pishin 
District where almost the whole of the British garrison is concentrated, and where 
men of European and Anglo-Indian extraction are engaged in the Railway and 
other offices. 


Other Vsiiitic Languages. 

PtTSt.lll .... 
Asiatic lan^uageii 

Liiropeuii Languages 

Engl'f>h . . . . 

European languages . 
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(Indigenous Musalmans only.) 
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(Indigenous Musalmans only). 
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1 1.922 

1.407 

Brahui 

. 1 10..50I 

8, .{86 

2,117 

Other lAnguages 

. 1 10,062 
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All. 

Balochi, 

Pashto. 

j 

Brahui. 

Jatki. 

Others. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

33,157 

28,248 

147 i 

1,001 

3,574 

187 

4,915 

1,412 

V,220 

64 
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131 

3.369 

61 

34 

5.438 

19,426 

5.173 

19,015 

80 

320 

67 

53 

”118 

2,866 

2,840 


2 

24 

35 

2,870 

271 

2,190 i 

249 

148 

12 

249 


i 

249 



.578 

1,808 

25 

269 

427 

1,530 

23 


115 

3 

6 

6 

210 


210 




32,359 

10,884 

158 

21,067 

211 

39 

8.914 

8 60G 

158 ' 


; 36 

24 

11.949 

2,060 

178 

14 


11,715 

2.046 

56 

7.M.J1 

1,60.5 

1,971 

25 


5,832 

1,474 

13 

106 

1 

1 

15 

17.991 

4,536 

1,438 

2,051 

1 

1 4,684 

6,282 

2,486 

4,484 

690 

].1(»2 

377 

313 

8.11 

1 48 

i 3,200 

646 

185 

9,152 

1,179 

3,279 

150 

690 

102 

413 

494 

56 

: 947 

433 

215 
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XXXVI.— Loss of racial language. 


(Indigenous Musalmans only.) 


Non-Kacial Languages. 


Race or Tribe. 


Balochi. 


ificd 


led 


Baloch 

(i) Eastern 

Bugti 
Bombki 
Khetran 
Magasi . 

Mari 
Rind 
Uinrani 
Balucli unsi'ccil 

(ii) W'psteni 

(iit id'.i 
Krndai 
Ruklisliaid 
Balocli ur.'^pecifii 

Brahui 

(i) Oiiginal Nucleus 
Abniadzai 
(turgnari 
lltazni 
Kalaiidiari 
Kambrari 
Mirwari 
Rodeni . 

Sumalari 
(li) Sarawan 

Bangulzai 
Kurd 
Lahii 
Langav 
Maniashahi 
Raisani 
Rustumzai 
Sarpara 
Satakzai 
Sliabwani 
Zagr Mengal 
{Hi) Jlialavvan 
Bizanjav 
Haruni 
Mamasani 
Jlengal 
Niehari 
I’andrani 
Saidi 
Zatui . 

(iii) Miscellaneous 

Nigbari 
Others 

Fatban 

Barcch 
.lafar . 

Kakar 

Diuuar 
Sanzarklipl 
Siiatia 
Others 
Kasi 
Paul . 

Main brancli 
I sot 

Mus \khel 
Zarkun 
Unspecified 
Shirani. 

Tarin . 

Abdal Acbakza 
Spin Tarin 
Unsjiecified otiier Pathans 

Lasi iPanj Raj) 

Angaria 
Burra 
■lamot . 

Runjlia 
Sheikh . 

Unspecified 

Jatt 


:k7\-> 

23 

;{-!2 

12 

:t7li 

1)10 

2(i2 
:!'i7 
7. ins 

1.27.5 
204 

.57 

4.7.5.5 

.5s:; 

77 

11 


!(i3 

ISS 

2n.,5y.5 

S.2S4 

8(1 

4.000 
2.126 

70 

40 

2,800 

2.001 
;{2(i 

32(1 

584 

:i44 

7S 


Brahui. 


24 

33 


1(1 

11 


1(1 


70 

581 

87 

1('2 

3()0 

(1 

1 

1(1 

1,940 


2,391 

947 

”':19 

10.5 
45 

62.5 
1 

1 32 
1,441 

(i 

I 

1 1 


653 


50 


42 

12 


.50 


Pashto. 


1 

106 

o 

104 

226 

171 

31 

104 


33 

108 


Jatki. 


G97 

‘>(2 


149 

6.1 


.56 

120 

50/ 

82 


1 

10 

28 
1 I 

286 

26 

61 
66 
1 I 
3I> 
20 
32 

30 

1 

130 


22,165 

20,947 

360 

441 

17.12,3 

631 

5 

2.3.54 


1.218 


l.'OO 

J.0i9 


179 


):ii 

2nl 

6 

.59 


133 

1.5 


10 

461 


298 

1.5 

1.5 

87 

46 

11 

3,974 

26 

00 


3, 5.5.5 
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8 
1 
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9 

56 

16 

10 
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Statistical 

Dillicultics. 


Ilf). Even^vliere infirmity statistics are liable to error partly from the diffi- 
culties in the way of an accurate di.agiio.sis, and partly from deliberate concealment. 
These statistical disalhlities are accentucded in Baluchistan, even when our 
enquiries are limited to the four Census infirmities ; insanity, deaf-mutism. blind- 
ness and leprosy. We have seen for instance how sensitive the tribesman is on 
such apparently harmless subjects as Age and Civil Condition (§ 7). Primitive 
communities are on the whole probably more inclined to be sensitive on the subject 
of infirmities than more civilized people. In the minds of the former an infir mi ty 
is often attrilnited to the direct visitation of God for some sin committed, or 
connected with witchcraft or the evil eye or some such mysterious and malevolent 
agency, and the less said about it the better. Our figures with regard to female 
infirmities for example must neces.saiily leave something to be desired in the way 
of accuracy and completeness. Again parents show a natural optimism with 
regard to the infirmities of their children and prefer to hope against hope before 
admitting that the latter do actually suffer — for example — from msanity or deaf- 
mutism. Blindness should only Ije entered of persons totally blmd m both eyes, 
but doubtless in some cases our enumerators may have entered as such those who 
have lost the sight of one eye only or those whose sight has partially failed owing 
to the old age. Some cases of syphilis may have been entered as leprosy. The 
exact definition of insanity still ])uzzles the most expert alienists in Europe, and 
many weak minded persons must l)e included in our list of insane. And so forth. 
Our statistics m fact cannot fail to have a certain element of error in them. If, 
however, they generally confirm those of 1911 it will show that the error is fairly 
constant, and that they represent at all events a rough idea of the average 
prevalence of the various infirmities throughout the country. 


Gonrral variation in 
the (Iveadc. 


120. The 1921 figures for the Province as a whole confirm those of 1911 


efHirni |M r trn thGBsaj.il pt rsoiis. 

1!H1, lllJl. X'ai.atitri 

Ihilui lii't.M] , , ;;s 11 — V) 

I)'-! rn t,- , . 27 Ei) ; ;i 

. . iS .TE A 


There has been a general upward increase 
in the infirmities but a very small one, 
and the relative figures of Districts to 
States_ remain more or less constant. 
The distinct difference between Districts 


and States, emphasised now by the figures 
of two Censuses, is much too significant to be accidental. One of the main causes 
is that a large proportion in the Districts of aliens— whether soldiers in the 


garrisons or engaged in trade or manual labour, etc. — consi.sts mostly of 
able-bodied men. Those who are infirm naturally do not emigrate to Baluchistan 
but stay in their homes. The areas too where blindness is most prevalent 
are situated mostly in the States. The IMedical Depai tmcnt also has greater scope 
for carrying on their activities in the Districts than States. The slight incTease 
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lUL-iii '.’.i-e 



mil. 

I'l-ji 

Blin-liit'bs 

<14 

<■ > 

Dcnf-iniiti&iii 

ri 

21 

lasAiiity 

12 

1 J 

L-^pro-^y 

. o 



100 

100 

those areas 

where heat 

and 


, l.lOll 
- 1 

0 

1 
0 

0 


in all infirmities is almost negligible, but has occurred botli in Districts and States. 

Unfortunately — as Mr. Bray pointed out — ^tlie figures for 1901 were reconled in 
too confined an area for us to attempt any consideration of bealtli progress during 
the decade before last. 

121. The marginal statement incidentally confirms the figures of last Census. u<'jatuc prevalence 

and shows practically no change hi health 
progress. By far the most common 
infirmity is b-lindness, which afflicts con- 
siderably more people than the three 
others put together. It is chiefly pre- 
valent in the Kachhi plain, the neighbour- 
ing Dombki-Kaheri country, Makran. 

Kharan. Bibi and Chagai— in fact 
glare .are excessive, these two factors being 
presumably the chief causes of gliucoma and cataract. Of the two the 
latter is much more common in Baluchistan, generally, though the former is 
prevalent in the Kachhi. It would appear therefore that there is some hope for 
the decrease of blindc ' '^ "'^nerally throughout the Province. In 1911 it was 
noted that the people ,vere coming in more freely to undergo operations, and this 
satisfactory movement has greatly increased durhig the past decade. The fact 
that blinchiess has been kept stationary durhig the last decade is disthictly 
encouraghig, and it may be the happy task of niy successor of 1931 to record a 
disthict decrease of this terrible scourge. Other causes of Idindness are small-pox, 
granular lids aiKDphtlialmia. In comparison with blindness the other infirmities 
are insignificant. Deaf -mutism is common, yet for every deaf-mute there are 
three cases of blindness. The 1911 figures pointed to Las Bela and Chagai as behig 
the chief areas affected by Deaf-inutism. According to our present figures, 
however, the Kachhi heads the list followed by Bolaii. In insanity Makran comes 
first with Jhalawan next. The latter area also is first for leprosy — or so-called 
leprosy. 

As in 1911 the Sayyids are the most immune from infirmities. This is Kiiciai variation. 

due in the main to the liealtliy localities 
w'here they usually live, and their better 
material conditions generally. Next 
comes the Pathan whose position on the 
list is probably chiefly due to his com- 
paratively healthy highlands. The Lasi 
with a bad bill of health in 1911, now 
beats both the Brahui and the Baloch, 
though they — with the Jatt — occupy the 
hottest part of the country. The Ja It on the other hand remain as before. The 
Brahuis maintain their superiority over the Baloch — though their standard of living 
is certainly no higher. The effect of locality, however, — a.s conducive to blindness 
— here comes in and makes the Baloch appear more subject to inlirmitic.s than the 
Brahuis, as well as assigning to the Jatt — who live in the scorching heat of the 
Kachhi plain — their position at the bottom of the list. 

123. Among females the various infirmities stand in the same order as before iniirmities among 

— with blindness at the to]) and leprosy 
at the bottom. There has been a 
welcome decrease of blindness, while 
insanity has gone up. Deaf-mutism is 
practically stationary ; Icpro.sy shows a 
slight increa.se. As in 1911 the Baloch 
woman heads the list of the insane. 

She also takes the place formerly occupied by the Miscellaneous with reference to 
blindness, and that of the Bayyids who filleil a similar position — i.c.. at the hearl 
of the list — with regard to deaf-mutism. The Brahui female still heads the lepro.sy 
list. The women as a whole appear to escape more lightly than the men but this 
is more in appearance than in reality, since their total number is much smaller 
than that the males. If we compare tire propor. i au of t ce afflicted among epual 
numbers . of both sexes, the female proportion rises from G3 to 82 (A similar 
calculation in 1911 brought the female figure up from 6G to 83). 
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7S 
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47 
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43 
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41 
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32 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES. 

XXXVII. — Incidence of Infirmities. 

XUiir.ER AFFLICTED PER 100,OOU. 


All lyiiiiMiTiLS. I In'^ane. Deaf-ml'te. Blind. i Leper. 

PaituukiiT. ! . i 


1 
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1 

1 
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Districts 
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XXXVIll. — Incidence of Infirmities among females. 


Paiticulars. 
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124. This chapter heading hardly suits the local conditions of Baluchistan 
as except for the small minority of the old Hindu families, caste — which elsewhere 
in India plays such an important part — is unknown, and even the indigenous 
Hindus are very vague on the subject. Our main consideration therefore will 
be confined to tribe and race. Even here, however, we find some initial difficul- 
ties. What, for instance, constitutes race ? This is a debatable question, but is 
more a case for the ethnologist than for the Census Officer, and in Baluchistan 
we have — according to looks, dress, language, manners and customs if not com- 
pletely according to origin — three races who with their respective .tribes can for 
all practical purposes be treated separately : i.e., Baloch, Brahui and Pathan. The 
origins and genealogies of these races were considered in the 1911 Report and some 
discussion as to ethnological and anthropometrical arguments was entered into. 
The reader can also find other data of a similar nature in publications devoted to 
these subjects and it is not intended therefore to consider such matter in the present 
Report. 


PaUian» 

Indifrenoiis. 

Seini'indi‘'enoiis. 

Aliens 


1911 

1921 

Variation 
per cent. 


193,164 

—10 

188.(l9:i 

174.091 

— 7 

22,:il7 

13,407 

—40 

4,107 

4,636 

+ 13 


Pathans. 

125. The Pathan tribes can be divided up into six main branches descended 
from various sons of the semi- mythical Abdur Rashid, a hero of old times and 
one of the friends of the Prophet himself. The general habitat of the Pathan 

— as a glance at the racial distribution 
map will show — is a compact block of 
highland country in the North East of 
the Province comprising the districts 
of Quetta-Pishin, a part of Sibi and 
Loralai, and the whole of Zhob. The 
Pathans as a whole have decreased by 10 per cent, which was only to be 
expected considering the general decrease in the population of the whole Province 
( §39 ) and the migration of a considerable number of people from the Zhob 
District to the Afghan territory. The greatest drop is in the semi-indigenous. 
These are chiefly made up by Ghilzai Pawindah ( § 58 ), a detailed account of 
whom is given in Appendix II and who owing to the adverse conditions in the 
Province — famine and influenza — did not enter it in their accustomed numbers. 
This combined with the effect which famine and influenza had on those who did 
enter woiild account for their decrease. The aliens consist mainly of individuals 
from the North-West Frontier Province employed in transport work, levies 
and regiments. 
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Turin . 

Spin . 
Tor . 
Achakzd! 
Others 


1911 

1921 

Variation 
per cent. 

37,411 

36,010 
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20,272 

19,146 

—6 
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126. Tar in. As a factor which affects all Pathan elements, of whatever •’“‘•'an 

branch, living in Zhob, the decrease in population of that district by 13,000 must 
be borne in mind. ( §43 ). With regard to the Tarin in particular, the Spin section 

• — smallest of the three Tarin tribes in 
1911 — shows a notable increase of 
87 per cent, and is now second in the 
list above the Tor. This increase, 
however, is more apparent than real 
as in 1911 the Makhiani clan were 
included in the Tor while now they have been shown as among the Spin, 
to which they properly belong. This also accounts for the decrease in the 
former. Unlike most Pathans they are of a comparatively quiet and peaceful 
disposition and are found mainly in Sba ig and Sanjawi. Their chief clan — the 
Vanechi — includes various alien elements. The Tor habitat is Sibi, Quetta-Pishin 
and Loralai. By far the most unportant of the Tarin tribe, both in numbers and 
political significance, are the Bor Tarin or Abdal. The present ruling family in 
Afghanistan is from this stock, and the Achakzai are one of the most prominent 
Pathan tribes in the Province. Their decrease is understandable considering the 
drop in the Pathan population all round. They inhabit the Khawaja Amran 
range, on the Afghan border near Chaman, the Toba plateau, and as far as 
Kandahar and Herat in Afghanistan. 

Shirani. The Shiranis, or Maranis as they are also called, are found in the 

. North East Zhob near the Takht-i- 
I'jii 1921 Suleman and in the Dera Ismail Khan 

district of the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. The Zhob Bhiranis are called 
Bargha and the other Largha. (Per special reasons of decrease see §43.) 

Miana. The Miana branch still left in Baluchistan is a very exiguous one, 

but shows an increase in all its tribes. 
TheLuniare found in Duki ; the Jafar 
and Zmarai in Musakhel. All these 
show signs curiously enough of Balocli 
influence. The Jafar, for instance, speak 
a Jatki dialect among themselves called 
Jafarki, and Balochi or Pashto to outsiders. 

Kasi. The Kasi are of little importance, their numbers, as can be seen from 

. _ . the margmal statement, are few, but they 
I'Jii 1*^-1 pci'ccnt. are well off owing to the ferfility of the 

lands which they hold in the neighbour- 
hood of Quetta, where they find profitable 
market for all ]noducts. Their leading men command considerable influence in the 
surrounding villages. 

Kakar. The Kakars are by far the largest tribe in the Province and account 
for about one-eighth of its total population. It is hardly to bo expected that so 
large a community would show the characteristic of a single tribe and indeed the 
Kakar can hardly be said to be one. 

They are scarcely even a loose tribal confederation, so slight is the coniioc- 

tion between the large clans of which 
they are composed — each clan indeed 
forming really an independent tribe 
in itself. The general habifat of the 
Kakar is Zhob and Loralai. By far 
the largest individual tribe is the 
Banzarkhel — the most unportant sec- 
tion of which, the Jogizai, provided 
the “King of Zhob” in the old days 
and still wields some influence in upjrer 
belong to the Banzarkhel of which they are the 
Banzarkhel, the next largest tribe are the Snatia 
whose head-quarters are Quetta-Pishin though some are found in Sibi and a 
small number in Zhob. The Targhara and Sargara chiefly inhabit Quetta- 

The Dumars are too small in number 
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Clrneral. 
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Mam Branch 
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2,003 

2,017 

+ 0-7 

Laun 


1,081 


Unspecified 


41 
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Eastern and M'cslem 
Baloch. 


to merit attention ; they are found in Sharig, Sanjawi and Bori tahsils. The 
decrease in the Kakar as a whole is due partly to the emigration of a large number 
of them * to Afghanistan some years ago (§43). The federation is, however, 
so scattered over so large an area that it is difficult to assign any other 
particular causes for their decrease as a whole beyond the universal ones of in- 
fluenza and famine. There was some Targhara emigration to Afghanistan after 
the Afghan War of 1919, and the tribe suffered more than most from influenza. 

Pani. The Pani are even a looser conglomeration than the Kakar as might 
be deduced from a consideration of their very scattered areas. They are found 
in Sibi, Zhob and Loralai, parts of Afghanistan, and also in the North-West Fron- 
tier Province. The only tribe, which still retains any connection with the Pani 
nomenclature, is the Sibi Pani. On the other hand, the Pani of Loralai and Zhob 
have — for all practical purposes — dropped the Pani connection altogether, adopt- 
ing separate names and evolving into 
separate tribes. The most impor- 
tant of these are the Musakhel, who 
inhabit the tahsil of the same name 
in the Loralai District. The Man- 
dokhel come next, found chiefly in 
Lower Zhob. The Isot and Zarkun 
are small offshoots of the original Pani 
stock, inhabiting respectively the Musakhel, Kohlu and Duki tahsils. 

Baloch. 

127. While there are many legends as to the origin of the Baloch, all our 
authoritative knowledge of them comes to this ; that centuries ago they migrated 
into Baluchistan from Eastern Persia by way of Makran ; that they then slowly 
scattered over the Province in two main divisions — Eastern and Western ; and 
that finally large numbers of them proceeded further afield into Sind and the 
Punjab. In this connection it is interesting to note that there are far more Baloch 

in the latter two provinces than in 
the one to which they have given 
their name. The Baloch of Balu- 
chistan are far less homogeneous than 
the Pathan and in many cases — as 
Mr. Bray points out — the term Baloch 
conveys status rather than race, including as it does tribes like the Kishani, 
Barr and Kenagizai, whose racial claims to be Baloch are at least doubtful. The 
actual increase of the Baloch as a whole is — notwithstanding the marginal state- 
ment — somewhat doubtful. Mari-Bugti figures, for instance, are always 
suspect, and there is at least a suspicion that the Bugti Sardar — who, for poli- 
tical reasons, was permitted to a certain extent to make his own Census — was 
moved more by feelings of amour fropre and a desire to show that his tribe was 
in no way inferior to the Maris over the way, than by any mere meticulous 
accuracy as to numbers. The Baloch are divided into two main territories and 
divisions. Eastern and Western. 

Eastern Baloch. The decrease amongst the Rind and the Magasi, besides 

the general causes of epidemics and 
famine, is also due — especially in the 
case of the latter — to migration into 
Sind in large numbers just at the 
time when the Census was being taken. 
Many of these emigrants must have 
escaped being numbered by us. 
The untrustworthiness of the Mari and 
Bugti figures has already been com- 
mented on in the preceding paragraph. 
It is possible also that some of the tribesmen who had really gone to 
Sind were included in our Census by the Tribal Chiefs. The Donibki 
variation is probably due to better methods of enumeration. As for Khetran, 
there is every reason to believe that the menial and dependent classes have — 
with the object of raising their social status — returned themselves as veritable 

* The majority of them have now returned. 
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Eastern Baloch 

111,919 

I09,»U,> 
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Rind 

31,207 

30,730 
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Magasi 

17,777 

8,282 

“ 53 

.Man . 

22,233 
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Bugti . . 

19,370 

22,737 

+ 17 

Dombki 

5,713 

0,040 

+ 0 

Khetran . 

14,103 

17,123 

+ 21 

Umrani 

989 

1,104 

+ 12 

Otheis 

417 

370 

—10 
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Khetrans. The Eastern Baloch have for their areas Barkhan, the Mari- 
Bugti Country, and parts of Sibi and Kachhi including Dombki-Kalieri Country. 

Western Baloch. "The increase in the Western Baloch is mainly due to the 
increase in the Kharan division (§ 29). In 1911 the Census of this area had 

perforce to be carried out in somewhat a 
hurried and superficial manner. At 
this Census, however, full time could 
be devoted to enumeration which was 
moreover taken when the inhabitants had collected for the date harvest. 
Amongst the Rakhshanis too — an important element of the Western Baloch — 
many who had migrated to Afghanistan returned, on account of better condi- 
tions, in time to be enumerated. The Western Baloch pretlominate in Nushki, 
Chagai, Western Sanjrani and Makran, though here also Brahuis are found, whilst 
Kharan is perhaps as much Brahui as Baloch. 


WL‘st','i'n Biloch 
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1921 


Ul,;i90 


Variation 
per cent. 

+ 12 


Brahuis. 


129. The Brahui origin is practically untraccablc ; it is not even clear whether 
they came from the West — from Persia like the Baloch, or from the East — in 
which case they would have brought their Dravidian language with them. At 
any rate once settled in Baluchistan, with Kalat as their capital, they had to 
hold their own against the other inhabitants, Pathan, Baloch, Jatt, etc., and a 
Brahui military confederacy gradually arose. In course of time, however, as a need 

for such a confederacy decreased, par- 
ticularly after the British occupation 
of the Province, the ties that held tliein 
together loosened one by one, dis- 
integration set in, and at the present 
day the Brahui are less homogeneous 
many cases the latter would seem to 
of the former, who — when it suits — return themselves 
as Baloch instead of Brahui. Sufficient signs of 
apparent in 1911 for Mr. Bray to write : — 
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1921 

Braluiis 
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l.'.9,7:u 

Oiigmal niR'leua 

15,017 

17.950 

Sai'iiMiin . 

5.7.970 
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.Jhalawan . 
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2,902 
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than even the Baloch. 
have absorbed elements 
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In fact in 


distintegration indeed were 


“ Taking one thing with another, I am forced to the regretful conclusion that unless the 
many disintegrating influences are arrested and some counter influence, such as the purging 
and strengthening of the Jirga system, speedily arises to put new life into tribal and racial 
unity, the Brahui tribes have seen their best days, and that the Brahui race is doomed in the 
future, let us hope the very distant future, to absorption into some more virile community.” 


The marginal figures, however, indicate that during the decade the process 
of disintegration has certainly not been actively at work. It is true that the 
Brahuis as a whole have declined but this decrease is distinctly less than that of 
the Pathans, and can be attributed to influenza, famine and migration, while the real 
Brahui stock — the Brahui nucleus — shows an actual increase. With regard to migra- 
tion it should be noted that this occurred not only in the direction of Sind (§ 62) but 
also of Persia where our East Persian Cordon offered employment to large number 
of camel owners. This was specially the case with regard to the Sarawan and 
Jhalawan tribes who at the time of the Census were working in Seistaii. etc., with 
Camel Transport. The Jhalawan Nicharis, for instance, who are nearly all camel- 
men, provided a large proportion of these temporary emigrants. The increase 
of the Miscellaneous can — in part at any rate — be attributed to the fact that 
numbers of Brahuis in Las Bela and other adjacent areas did not return their 
particular tribes and were therefore classified under the general term of ‘‘Brahuis”. 

The Brahui strongholds are Sarawan and Jhalawan, though they are also found 
in Nushki, Quetta, Chagai and a few in Western Sanjrani. In Kharan they are 
more numerous than the Baloch, and have some foot-hold in Makran. 

130. The Brahui nucleus — the Brahuis of Brahuis — is composed of those Utabui Nucleus, 
tribes who by common consent are acknowledged to be descended from the ori- 
ginal and true Brahui stock. The other clans are considered to be descendants 
from outsiders who — in the old times, and for various reasons — allied them- 
selves with the Brahuis. As time went on, however, these allies became more hnpor- 
tant than the original Brahuis and have gradually overshadowed them both in num- 
bers and political importance, with the exception- in the latter respect -of the ruling 


« 
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Lasl. 


Jatl. 


family of the Ahmadzai. This latter small but select community has increased 
largely during the decade. Some of this increase may be put down as natural, 
but most of it can probably be attributed to the dependaifts of this community 

in Quetta-Pishin returning them- 
selves as Ahmadzai. The same 
cause is at work among the Iltazais, 
many of whose dependants have un- 
doubtedly returned themselves as 
Iltazais with a view to raising their 
social status. The decrease of the 
Miiwari, Kambrari and Gurgnari 
is due to migration to Sind, the 
last named of these being peculiarly 
liable to the effect of famine in shape of migration as they are but poorly 
off and possess little or no fertile land. The increase of the Sumalari — a 
nomadic tribe— is due to emigration from across the Afghan border to Sarawan 
in search of better grazing, etc. That of the Kalandrari may be partly attributed 
to the Mengals of Jhalawan returning themselves as Kalandrari. The Pirrikaris 
formerly placed under miscellaneous were — at this Census— amalgamated with 
the Eodenis, which naturally sends the latter's figures up. 
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Lasi and Jatt. 

131. The term Lasi merely indicates an inhabitant of Las Bela and has 
therefore a territorial rather than a racial meaning. At the same time not all 

the inhabitants of Las Bela can call 
themselves Lasi which strictly speak- 
ing is confined to the Panj Raj, or the 
five chief communities noted in the 
margin. Each of these five communities 
is theoretically equal, the Jamot being 
merely frimus inter fares by reason 
of the fact that it supplies the ruling 
passing of time other outside elements have joined 
“Lasi Nucleus” — as the original five communities may 
be called — and the Lasi are now a somewhat heterogeneous conglomeration. 
Among themselves the Lasi have various legends of an Arabian origin — like 
most of the other Baloch races to whom the glamour of Arabia seems 
irresistible. The Runjha, on the other hand, lay claim to Rajput descent. It 
is impossible to say how much basis — if any — of real fact lies at the back of 
these legends. The Lasi decrease has been caused by influenza, famine and 
migration which causes were discussed in chapter one (§ 45) when considering the 
general decrease in population all over Las Bela State. Only the Angaria show 
an increase due to their more settled and prosperous conditions which make them 
less liable to migration. 

132. The Jatt do not occupy a particularly high position in the social tribal 
scale — the term Jatt or Jadgal having a somewhat contemptuous significance 
in the Province. Their origin, though vague, is presumably Indian. Unlike 

the Jat — with whom of course they 
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must not be confused — they are nearly 
all cultivators and good cultivators 
at that. Notwithstanding their sub- 
ordinate position to their Brahui 
overlords they have a certain pride and self-respect of their own, and many 
of them are fine up-standing individuals. The Brahui men take the Jatt 
women to wife ; though a Brahui woman rarely marries a Jatt man. They are 
most numerous in the Kachhi, and after that in the Sibi District and then the 
Dombki-Kaheri country. Borne are also found in Las Bela. The drop in the 
indigenous population is due to influenza and migration to Sind on account of 
famine. The increase amongst the aliens is due to the immigration of Jatt from 
the Punjab and Sind, for temporary employment in Camel, Bullock and other 
transport corps. 
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Miscellaneous. 
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Sayyids (all) . 22,183 

Indigenous Sayyids 21,296 
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133. The slight decrease amongst the Sa 5 ryids is due to influenza and famine, sayflds. 

That this decrease has not been greater 
is due to their better material conditions 
which enabled them to withstand tbo 
effects of the above visitation. They are 
not much given to migration and are 

not so easily forced into it by scarcity as their neighbours. 

134. The term Dehwar is a descriptive one — a variation perhaps of Dehkan- — Dfhwar. 

people who live in Deh or villages 
in opposition to nomads. In origin 
they are very heterogeneous people. 

Some — like the Zharkhel — claiming 

to be Pathan, others — such as the Hotizai — to be Baloch ; and others — 
the Saulai — to be Brahui. Their name implies a Persian origin and they them- 
selves speak a sort of bastard Persian, being the only one of our indigenous people 
to do so ; though the semi-indigenous Hazaras also speak that tongue. Thev 
are chiefly found in Sarawan, where they are divided into two main communi- 
ties in Kalat and the Mastung Valley. They are a peaceful and law abiding race 
and hard working cultivators. While the main causes of their decrease are the 
universal ones of famine and the influenza, it mu.st also be noted that there is a 
tendency amongst the Dehwar to return themselves as Brahui in order to gain 
a superior social status. 

135. The Med — as Mr. Bray says— may be the Med of the Arab chroniclers, Med. 

or the Ichthyophagoi of Alexander's 
time. Fishermen by profession 
they live along the coasts of Tjas 
Bela and IMakran. Though of humble 

life and origin the Med is not without honour in his own country, and in 
Las Bela is regarded as a Khamvadn, a man of respectable family. Thcie is 
reason to believe that many have returned themselves as Baloch — for the usual 
motive — a desire to better their position. 

136. Lori is pre.sumably a corruption of Lur — an important tribe in South Loil. 
West Persia, and doubtle.ss the Lurs are some sort of relations to the Loris. 'I’he 

. . latter are certainlv a much dispers- 

V .ii 1.111011 1 m- 1 ‘ ^ . 

percent, ed race. Jinket’s. caipenters. musi- 
cians, beggars, they aie the gipsies of 
Baluchistan. Their women are the 
traditional midwives of the country. Most of the Brahui ami Baloch tribes 
have small communities of these useful Jacks-of-all-trades attached to th.cm, 
offering them protection in return for their .services. And this protection is a 
real one ; for instance the blood money for a murdered Lori is far higher than that 
for an ordinary tribe.sman. In JIakran — where he leads an indejiondent exis- 
tence uncontrolled by any tribal ties — the Lori is in his element, and it was from 
one of these “wandering men” that Mr. Bray got the following e])itome of the 
gipsy’s life : — 

“ Wanderers we were born, wanderers we live, and wanderers we shall die. When our 
bellies are full, we pray. "When our bellies are empty, we cheat^ — ^or are we not the rightful 
sharers in the food and the drink of you all ? No birthplace nor home nor burying-ground is 
ours. Our birth is in the jungle and the desert. The desert and the jungle are our home and 
our grave.” 

137. Though the Jat sometimes claims to be Baloch, the latter indignant- 

ly deny any relationship which is not surprising considering the indifferent re- 
putation the former have, and the very lowly position which they occupv in the 

„ . . tribal social scale. Thev have, how- 

1011 1921 \ariation i i , 

percent, evcr, had a long connection witli tlio 

„ ..OP o. Baloch to whom — as the camel-man 
and camel-owner jxtr rrrrUrnce of 
Baluchistan — they are extremely useful. Amongst themselves thev have 
little or no tribal cohesion, and their sense of solidarity rarely goes outside the 
family. Without the spirit for crime on a large scale they are ex]iert ])ilferers. 
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Tribal Followers. 


Hindus, 


camel lifters and trackers. Their search for grazing for their animals forces them 
to be continually on their move. In 1920-21 they visited East Persia with their 
camels m large numbers where they were employed on transport work on the 
East Persian Cordon. This temporary emigration at the very time that our 
enumeration was in progress, as well as the fact that — like other communities of 
low degree — they endeavour to improve their status by trying to amalgamate 
themselves with superior tribal units, such as the Maris and Bugtis, accoimts 
partly for their decrease, to say nothing of influenza and famine. 

138. The tribal followers are a very motley crew the descendants of in- 

Variation dividuals who hailed originally from 
percent, many countries outside Baluchistan ; 

Africa, Persia, Afghanistan, India. There 
is a tendency for them to be gradually 
absorbed into the ranks of tribes with whom they live. 


1911 


1921 


Tribal Followers. 


27,982 24,888 


139. The figures for indigenous Hindus and Sikhs were discussed — as far 
as any discussion is possible — in chapter IV, and there is nothing to be added 

under this heading here. Some in- 
1911 1921 dication was also given as to certain 

aspects of local Hinduism. A few 
'S '"’su -70 remarks,_ however on the subject of 

old Hindu families who form the 
indigenous Hindu population may not be out of place here. These old fami- 
lies have been domiciled in^he country so long that they have almost as much 
right to be considered indigenous as the tribesmen themselves. The Hindus of 
Kalat towm may indeed be far more indigenous, since they claim descent from 
the ancient Seiva dynasty that ruled Kalat long before the Brahuis came to Balu- 
chistan. Others identify themselves wdth the old legends of the Baloch and aver 
that they came with the latter from far-off Aleppo. All indications, however, 
point to much nearer countries of origin : — the Indian provinces of the Punjab 
and Sind. Some may have come from more distant parts of India and few per- 
haps by way of Afghanistan. But however diverse may have been the places 
of origin and the dates of their migration, the local effect of a common environ- 
ment Las been to turn them into a more or less homogeneous community. The 
object of their migration, as usual with Hindu movements, was trade, and it is 
in the useful capacity of shop-keepers that they take their place in the tribal 
organization. In the olden days ranking lower than the lowest of the dependants 
thev remained subject to various restrictions, but were on the other hand pro- 
tected by their tribal masters. The restrictions are now a thing of the past but 
the protection remains, the Hindu — like that other useful individual the Lori 
(§136) — feeing inviolate in tribal w'arfare. Unlike the Lori, however, the Hindu 
Bania is generally well off, or reputed to be so, and his immunity does not cover 
him from the risks of casual raiding and robbing. The Indian Panchayat still 
functions amongst local Hindu Communities. Ten years ago Mr. Bray noted 
that these indigenous institutions were on the wane as a consequence of the setting 
up of courts throughout the country, and also owing to a new spirit of individual- 
ism \vhich was growdng up in the country generally, leading men to make light 
of old ties and customs. He added that official support would doubtless restore 
to these indigenous bodies their former usefulness. The local influence of the 
Panchavat seems on the wdiole to have increased during the decade specially in 
Centres where there are large Hindu communities. Except in Quetta, and per- 
haps one or two other big centres, where the influence of the orthodox Hindu 
aliens has been at work, little movement during the decade in the direction of 
orthodoxv has been made by the indigenous Hindus who — cut off from the out- 
•sido world — still care, and know very little, about that most important Hindu 
institution, ca.ste. Most of them are undoubtedly Aroras ; a few possibly are 
Khatris. The Bhatia of Las Bela may pos.sibly be Rajput. But in general as 
long as a man is a Hindu, this is considered sufficient for ordinary every day inter- 
course. In matters of marriage, however, they are endogamous within their 
own main castes and within the circle of their own old families. In matters of 
religious manners and customs their beliefs and practices are coloured by the 
influence of the Islamic majority amongst whom they live (§ 72). Infant marriage 
amongst the indigenous Hindus appears to be very rare. In the old days girls 
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were married off between the ages of twelve and eighteen. This somewhat high 
average may have fallen off of recent years, Init probably still remains higher 
than amongst the alien Hindus of the Proviiice. or amongst tho.se in the rest of 
India. It is in the matter of widow marriage that the indigenous Hindus show 
their most pronounced unoithodoxy, as this practice is more or less prevalent through- 
out the country to a greater or less degree. A few cases of divorce even have been 
known. Ten years ago in a forecast of the future tendencies of indigenous Hin- 
duism, Mr. Bray was of the opinion that with the rise of orthodoxy caste restric- 
tions would be resuscitated, sub-tastes would bccttme strictly endogamous, the 
marriage age would be lowered and widow re-mariiage abandoned. x\s far as 
can be seen, however, there has been little practical cliange during the decade in 
the religious or social practices of the ol<l Hindu families. 

Summary. 

140. Owing to the local conditions ca.ste — except amongst the old Hindu 
families, and even here only to a very mimu' degiec- plays iro part with the indi- 
genous jieople of tlie province. Our ittain con.sideration Iherefon' is confined to 
tribe and race. There are three chief indigenous races in Baluchistan: Bathan. 
Baloch and Brahui. The Pathans anti Brahuis show a decrease during the decade 
which was only to be expected ccaisidering the general drop in the population of 
the province (§39). The Baloch slew a slight increase, but this lise is suspect 
owing to the doubtful nature of some of the figures on which this calculation is 
based. The Pathairs are divided into six main branches, all of which except 
the imimportant Miana show a decrease of varying percentages. The Baloch 
are divided into two main sections, Eastern and Western. The former show a 
decrease, the latter an increase, mainly due to a rise in the population of one single 
area, Kharan. The rise in this area is as much due to better enumeration as to 
any other factor. Ten years ago iVIr. Bray prophesie<l the gradual absorption 
of the Brahui race into some more virile community. A decofle is of course not 
a sufficiently extended period by winch to judge a movement such as this, and 
the seeds of decay may be at work under the surface, but our present figures do 
not indicate any such disintegration so feu' — rather the reverse if anything. Of 
the minor tribes and races, the two most important are the Lasi and Jatt. both 
showing a decrease. Others are Sayyids, the Dehwar, Med, Loii and Jat — the 
last two being gipsies and camel-men respectively of Baluchistan — and the in- 
digenous Hindus. All except the last named show decrease — mostly considerable. 
In this connection it must be remembered that there is a general tendency 
throughout the Province for the inferior tribes to return themselves as one of the 
three mdn races in order to Irffter their social status. It may be noted that 
there are no ‘depressed classes' among the indigenous population of the pro- 
vince : luff among the aliens there are to be found sweepers (4.398), dhobis 
and similar ca.stes which in some of the Indian Provinces are tlas.^ed as 
“ Depressed.” 


p 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLE. 

XXXIX. — Xnriation by Caste, Tribe, Race or Xationaiity. 


rOPlLATTON. 


Caste, Tribe or Race. 


VARTATfON. 


Actual figures 
1911-21 


Per cent 
1911-1921 


TOTAL 

Baloch 


Indigenous 
Eastern . 

Bugti 
Dombki 
KhetrAii . 

MilR.Tsi 

MrH 

Rind Buledi 
” .Jamali 
” Khosa 
” Lashari 
” Unspecified 
Umrani. 

B.iUxh unspecified 


Western . 

Buledi 

I'.istiti 

Giehki 

Kaudai 

Rais 

RakhsUani 

Rind 

Sangur 

iSanjrani. 

Others 


Semi- Indigenous. 
liiizdar . 

Others . 
liens 

Brahai . 

Origin'll yucleus 
Abmadzai 
Cnr^nari. 

Iltazai . 
Halandrari 
Kaiiibrari 
Mirwari 
Bodeni . 

Snnialari 

Saraivan 
Bangnizai 
Hurd 
Lahri 
Langav . 
Mamashahi 
Raisani. . 

Rnstuiuzai 
Sarpara 
Satah'zai 
Shahnani 
Zagr Weiigal 

Jhalawan 
Bizanjav 
Ilariini 
Maniasani 
lien gal . 

Mebari . 

Fandrani 

Sajdi 

Zabri 

M isrellaneous 
.Mgbari. . 

Rekizai. . 

Others 

Fatban ■ 

Indigenous 
liareeh . 

Jafar 
Hakar . 

Oumar 

S.inzarkhel 


176,336 

t7 1,303 
109.005 

2>,7:i7 

C.IMti 

17,123 

S,2S2 

22,001 


2,378 

1.196 

1,382 

383 

159,734 

17,038 

119 

1,391 

451 

4,532 

2,414 

2,590 

1,188 

4,611 

31,037 


834,703 

172,473 

180,100 ! 

111,919 

19,370 
5,713 
14,153 
17.777 ’ 
22,233 


3,004 

1.224 

1,810 

ISO 

167,787 
15,047 
25 
2,041 
156 
2,012 
3,095 I 
2,654 
1,325 
3,139 


10,281 

11.595 

•2,982 

3,416 

5,.>12 

5.839 

9,301 

10.919 

2,190 

3.866 

2.618 

1,911 

636 

656 

2,112 

2,21-2 

1,278 

1.588 

8,163 

8.110 

5,914 

4.122 

88,772 

94.708 

9,923 

10,858 

1,114 

1,248 

14.845 

13,489 

24,021 

26,805 

1.885 

3,641 

1.488 

2.001 

4.131 

4,011 

29,359 

32.649 

3,040 

2,882 

1.502 

1,311 

653 

611 

894 

140 

192,164 

214,517 

474.081 

188,003 

I..5.50 

854 

1 ,3aa 

1,286 

92,600 

105,013 

1,141 

1.155 

40,4.38 

50,032 


-35,078 

+3,863 

+ 4,203 
2,914 

+ 3,307 
+ 333 
+ 2,970 
-9,495 
+ 308 


1 

1 ' 1 

^ 31,207 


J 

J J 

9S'I 

+ 115 

417 

-41 

51,211 

1,119 

1,340 

-51 


+ 3,325 
+ 21 
+ 502 
+ 1,549 
+ 1,009 
+ 2,575 
-1,402 
+ 300 
-1,309 


-8,053 
2,900 
+ 94 
-650 
+ 295 
+ 2,.520 
-681 
64 
-I 46 
! 93 

-3,4 13 
-1,314 
-494 
-261 
-1,618 
-1,016 
I 641 
20 
100 
f 310 
601 
4 1,192 

7,038 
935 
-134 
+ 1,356 
-2,184 
-1,156 
-519 
+ 126 
-3,290 

+ 387 

} 191 

+ 42 

+ 154 


14,032 
f 696 
4 69 
-12,413 
-14 
-9,594 


+ 1.2-4 

-3-8 ! 
+ 2S9-4 
+ 3-8 
+ 49-7 
+ 37-4 
+ 8-0 
+ 17-T 
-252 
+ 297-5 
-lG-2 

-187 
-2-3 
-261 
+ 92-1 

-4-8 
-k 10'3 
+316-0 
-31-9 
+ 189-1 
+ 125-3 
- 22-0 
-2-4 
+34-9 
+-24-9 
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XXXIX. — Variation by Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality — contd. 


POPULATION. 


VARIATION. 


Caste, Tkibe or Race. 



Actdal figures 
I9II-2I 


Per cent 
1911-1921 


Pathan— CO nil/. 

Hargara. 

Snatia 
Targhaia . 
Others 

Kasi 

Luni 

Pani 

Main branch 
Isot . 

Laun 

Maiidokhel 
Musakhel . 
Zarkun 
Unspecified 

Shirani 

Tarin 

Abdal Aohakzai 
Spin Tarin 
Tor Tarin 
Unspecified 

Zmarai . 

Other Pathan 
Semi- Indigenous 
Ourrani . 

Ghilzai . 

Pathan unspecified 
Aliens 

Lasi Pan] Rai . 
Angaria ■ 

Burra 

Jamot 

Runjha 

Sheikh 

Unspecified 

Jatt 

Indigenous 

Aliens 

Sayyid 

Indigenous 
Bukhari . 

Chishti . 

Oharshin 
Kaheri . 

Illashwani 
Taran 
Ustrana . 

Others . 

Aliens 

Other Musalman . 
Indigenous _ . 
Oarzada 
Dehwar . 

Gadra . 

Tribal lollowers 

Gola 

Jat 

Khoja 

Langa’i or Kori 

liOri 

Med 
i>'akib 
Others . 

Se mi- Indigenous 
Hazara . 

Other Musalman 
Alien Musalman 

Hindu. . 

Indigenous 

Aliens 

Sikh . . . 

Indigenous 
Aliens 

Miscellaneons 
European 
Anglo-Indian 
Indian Christian 
Others 


63,101 

3,701 

21,542 

20,263 

9,501 

1,829 

186 

196 

924 

955 

623 

5,451 

l,‘i77 

93,507 

71,766 

10,685 

5,455 

6,958 

24,888 

112 

3,126 

311 

1,311 

6,890 

1.628 

5.511 

4.105 

2,613 

1,991 

616 

10,128 

61,348 

17,470 

33,860 

7.741 

841 

6,000 

7,059 
4 , 7,1 1 
234 
1,708 
366 


2,352 

2.343 

+ 9 

2-2,51!» 

23,319 

-830 

12,021 

14,089 

-2,008 

1,.529 

1,50.') 

+ 24 

1,295 

1,331 

—42 

3,181 

2,816 

+ 311 

21,121 

28,615 

-948 

4,972 

6,714 

-1,742 

2,001 

2,812 

-211 

1,081 


+ 1,081 

3,870 

4,944 

-1,074 

13,145 

12,202 

+ 943 

2,017 

2,003 

+ 14 

41 


+ 41 

1,291 

8,552 

- 1,255 

36,010 

31,414 

- 1,401 

19,146 

20,272 

-1,120 

9,013 

5,134 

+ 4,479 

7,023 

11,890 

^,867 

228 

115 

+ 113 

1,100 

1,228 

+ 412 

1,340 

861 

+ 419 

3,467 

22,317 

- 8 , 8.10 

2,344 

2,921 

-583 

9,659 

18,586 

- 8.921 

1,464 

804 

+ 660 

4,636 

4,107 

+ 520 

23.212 

27,779 

- 4,567 

3,363 

3,146 

+ 217 

4,270 

5,374 

- 1,005 

6,663 

0,724 

- 3,061 

5,027 

. 1,103 

-76 

3,725 

4,432 

-707 

155 


+ 15.1 

66,982 

78,400 

- 11,418 


78,307 

3 

22,183 

21,206 

9,150 

1,500 

196 

938 

1,008 

1,231 

164 

5,303 

887 

99,509 
82,068 
i 0.251 
1.326 
1,201 
21.982 
834 
5,680 
361 
510 
10,936 
2,494 
6,536 
1,885 
4,104 
2,454 


14,087 

37,602 

14 , 08,1 

22,617 

8,390 
2,700 
5,, 101 

6,063 

4,210 

123 

752 

078 


- 15,206 

-{■ 3,788 

-641 
- 1,031 
-249 
-211 
-10 
-142 
-84 
-282 
-141 
-f 148 
+ 300 

- 6,002 
- 10,302 
V 428 
- 1.811 
-243 
- 3,094 
-662 
- 1 .954 
-56 
-I 801 
- 4.046 
-Slid 
-959 
+ 2.220 
- 1,401 
-551 
+ 616 
+ 4,141 

+ 13,746 
+ 2,404 
+ 11 , 2.12 

-649 
- 1,058 
+ 1,300 

+996 
+ 541 
+ 111 
+ 0,16 
-612 


-141 
- 3-1 
-5-5 
+ 87-2 
-40-9 
+ 98-3 
+ 38-9 
+ 55-6 
-307 
- 19-9 
- 48-0 
+ 82*0 
+ 12'0 

- 16'4 
+ 6*9 
-20 4 
-314 
- 1,1 
-isia 


-146 

-104 


-29 
- 4-8 
- 2-5 
-181 
- 1-3 
-151 
- 8-3 
- 22-8 
- 18-5 
+ 2-8 
+ 440 

-60 
-12 5 

+ 4-2 
- 25-5 
- 3-4 
- 11-1 
- 19-4 
- 34-4 
- 15-3 
-t 140-5 
- 31-0 
- 34-1 
- 14-1 
+ 111-9 
-36 3 
- 22-1 


+ 27-7 

+ 36-5 
+ 16 6 
+ 408 

- 7 '7 
- 60‘9 
+ 23-4 

+164 
+ 12 8 
+ 00 2 
+ 127‘1 
-626 
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I’in<in(luli>, their 
elass*^. 


ruwindali trikes. 


y\FPENDlX 11. 


NOTE OX THE AEOILTN I’AWlNDAlIt^. 

BY 


Ea: Eaiiadbi: Liway Jamiat 1!ai. C'.LE. 

iSVe Paras. J.S' and i:*5. 

1. Til.- iidiiie rawiiidah ’’ is applied to all tliose migiatoi-y tiilies who come down to 
British an-ritorv at the beginning of the cold weather, retuiniug as tlie Summe aj<proaches 
to the h ghlands of Afghanistan, known as the Khurasan. From lime immemorial, the Pawin- 
dahs have traded between India and Khurasan. They bring down long strings of camels laden 
with the goods of Afghanistan and carry back, in exchange, the produce of Hindustan and the 
manufactures of wil-yni. Many of the poor Pawindahs, instead of trading, engage in the local 
carrying trade in the Derajat, while others subsist on the profits which they derive from their 
flock and herds. The Pawindah.s may be roughly divided into three classes : — 

(1) Those who bring their families and establish themselves in fixed camping grounds 

known as kiris (camp villages), a portion perhaps going off to trade ; 

(2) T’hose who come down with caravan-^ (kafila--) but without their families, and who 

have no fixed camping ground ; and 

(3) Those who have no belongings and wlio come down as labourers. 

These latter are known by the name of ‘ char, a folk. They wander about, .sometimes 
in gangs, sometimes in two.s and threes, through the .owns and villages of llic Derajat and 
Administered areas of Baluchistan. They are re.niy tor rough work of any sort, such as stone- 
b. caking, road-making, clearing jungle {bahm iri) and any sort of job whete energy and .strength 
are more nece.ssary than profe.ssional skill. They are industrious and economical, saving all 
they can earn to take back with them to Afghanistan, and sub.sistiug while here, mainly on 
what they gain by begging in the evenings after the day’s work is over. 

2. The Ghilzai tribes are said to be descendants of Brahim or Ibrahiju, and Toran. Toran 
had four sous after whom are known the Nasar, Kharot, Tokhi and ilotak. The six tribes 
descended from Brahim are : Musakhel, Ishak, Tarak, Andar, Ahmadzai and Isap. The 
desccndaut.s of Isap were Suleman (the progenitor of the Sulemaukhel) and Ali. The main 

branches of the Huleman Khels are the Sultan Khel, Saraz and .nisar Khel, while the tribes, 

who have descended from Ali, are the Minzai.s, Mashkhel and i usalkhel. 

Some say that the Nasars, Hotaks, and also Shiuwars “ a.o directly descended from Toran; 
others, however, deny this and say that they' and other trib. mentioned above arc the descend- 
ant.s of Gor Badshah’s son. The story though poss bly, - if not probably' — false is interest- 
ing and is as follows : — 

“ Gor Badshah’s son is .said to have entered !linduTan incognit') and to have abducted a 
Bhittanni woman of good family wJio b.'-’ame ]ircgiiant. He was pursued and seized 
by the outraged relative.s, and when on the jioint of being killed by' them, stated that 

he was a jirince and the son of Gor Badshah. A ‘push ’ (blacksmith) and a dum 

(minstrel) had accompanied the prince on his travels and these were .sent back with 
the latter’s signet ring to Gor, while the prince wa.s kept as hostage. They obtained 
the required attestation, but on their return demanded the two daughters of the prince 
in marriage as the price of their attestation. The prince was forced to agiec and the 
descendants of these are said to be from the ‘ push ’ the Nasars and the Hotaks ; 
and from the ‘ dum ’ the Maikhel and Dotanis.” 

.Since the occupation of the Zhob and Loralai districts, we have been brought more and 
more into intimate relationship with these tribes, who, during the winter months enter British 
India in great numbers, some occupy'ing and grazing their flocks, camels etc. over the tract 
known as Zarmelan, others to the south of the Gomal river, and others again in the Daman 
(Derajat) and parts of the Loralai district. Many of these also come down as labourer.s into 
Zhob, Loralai and the North-M'est Frontier Province districts. Many' others of the well to-do 
class trade all over India and there is hardly a big city' in India where these men may not bo 
found in the cold weather, some indeed having found their way as far as Australia. 

(^) Uiicni LiHiJ’Gird. 

(2) 'i'liD Shmw.ii ii' ' ol t \\t) in.iiii <li\ I'K !) .’Unit, tjc .dlv di.-inq!. ()ir 

,)} tlii.'H' ;m“ kri'iwTi u" thi* hiin.uii ml *'f Suirtnau .''’ulcm tu Ktifl-) .ukI tln ir m.iin 

"OhlioUa arc S,in'Ankli( I. AE I'ikl,* 1. Aim uk! dI. ami .lak.lkhfk TIi" '‘t und div i-'. ai t ot t kf .Man'!- : /.i i, L’mar- 

z 11 , Fuiukzai . ud M.'.' /.A, de^cfiidauts of Sajyid IJuviin and aic coikxtis 4 iy ki.uwn the Jla^^aiikiA'l. 
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Besides these, there are tlie following Pawindah tribes, who are not Ghilzai by origin 

1. Mianklirl. -i- 

2 D.nitaiii. al.ilaM'!. 

"i- Kuiiili, 

4. Ml mi. ^ ( n.(ir mi. 


Mo.st of these join the Ghilzais in good and ill ; and for thi.s pur]) 0 .«e the Miankln l. Daiitani 
and Miani join the Andar ; the Mithi, Kundi and Ghorani join the Xa.sar, \\hile the Aiazi and 
Malakhel join the Torani or the Brahiin whichever suits them. 

The Pawindah trilje.s, who generally come periodically from Afghani.staii to India are the 
Nasars (including the Miani and the Malakhel). Kharot or Kharoti, Snlemankhid, 
Shiiiwar, Xiazi, Mithi, Kundi, Taraki, Tokhi. Andar and Dautani. Of these wh.o enter the 
Zhob district on their way from Afghanistan to Dora Ismail Klian and back are the Xasar, 
Kharot, iSliinwar, Dautani and Suleman Kind. Tlie Kliarot ^ and Shinwar come in small 
numbers, and from Zhob they pass on to Kakal Daman in th.e iMusakhel iltka and Duki. v, liere 
they graze their flocks and engage in labour : some of the Kharot ipass their winter in iLe L.iralai 
district. The Dautani and Suleman Khel graze their Hocks dining the vvinter moiiihs m the liilis 
in the vicinity of Mughal Kot, Mir Ali Khel, Gul Kaclih. I'usaini Kika and Kuchmina in tlie 
Fort Sandeman tahsil, where tlnyv pay the grazing ta.x {linii). A few of them go to the i’unjab 
for labour, but the majority of tliom remain with their families in the Fort Saiideman tahsil. 


3. During the cold weather of 1877-78 an enumeration of the Pawindahs, who entered .iiiiuoxiuiate 
tho Derajat tlirough the passes, was made, and it was found that they numbeied 7G,1U3 : — . 


1j oyj5 

(iu'U 


' l!s 


They were again enumerated in 1878-79 when their numbin' wa.s found to be 77. .070. The 
Census of 1880-81 showed that the total number of Pawindahs in the Dera Ismail Khan district 
was 49.392, miales 28,520, females 15,449. 


Khan Bahadur Ahmad Shah Khan, Zangi Khel, Xasar, who has permanently settled in 
the Pishi.u tahsil, telh me that since 1877-78 the number of Pawindahs wlio uugjate periodi- 
cally, must have considerably increased, and in this he is supported by Khan 8ahib Pir Muham- 
mad Khan, Andar, of Quetta and Malik Muhammad Karim. Kharot. Klian Saliib Pir Muliam- 
mad Khan says that though a considerable number of Maikhel, Miani, Kundi and Dautani liavc 
acquired land in Afghan territory, taken to agrievdture and adopted a more sorth'd life, the 
number of charra folk who come to British territory for labour has enormou.sly increased. 

The total number of Ghilzai.s enumerated in Balucliistuu in 1911 was 18,58(3 (males 10,889, 
females 7,097) which was made up of the following tribes : — 



.MaLx.-. 

U.L.5 

J t'l VL. 

Kha.Dt .... 

!.T.»d 

i.rj'iT 


X. p . 

i.M't 

i.L ,J 

J.Tf.’.i 

^5ulcni,m Klicl 



khi;: 

'I’crik .... 


!H.T 


( )tli' r ( 'liilzi' iy . 



.‘.Nil 


The Census Report of the Xorth-4Vest Frontier Province for the year 1911 shows iliat the 
total number of Pathans in that Province was 815,18.3 (males 110,5UU, females 395,083) of 
whom 42.180 (males 20,209, females 10,271) sliowed .-Vfghanistan as their birth place. In 
Table XIll ol the Report (caste, tribe, race or nationality) the various Pawindah triiies do not 
seem to have been shown separately, and have been lumped under Ghilzai, wJiose tuial number 
was 30,011 (males 17,103, females i3,118). The Xiazi (mules 3,285, females 3,121, total 0,lO0) 
and the Shin war (males 1,033, females 450, total 1,489) only have been shovn fteparatoly. 
The Ghilzais were distributed over the following districts ; — Peshawar — males 1,170, females 
2,844 ; Kohat — males 511, lemales 320 ; Banuu — males 2,043, females 1,303 ; Dera Ismail 
Khan — males 10,231, females 8,882 ; and traus-Froutier posts — males 208, females 33. At 
the recent Census (March 1921) the total mimher of Pawindahs recorded in the Xorth-3Vef,t 
Frontier Province was 19,001, males 11,079, females 8,525, of whom 2,534 (males 2,020, females 
508) were enumerated in Peshawar and 17,070 (males 9,053, females 8,017) in Dera Ismail 
Khan. The details by tribes are not available. The total number of Ghilzais enumerated in 
the Districts in Baluchistan in 1920-21 was 9,402 ; — 


DivniKTs 

.Mill-.. 

rLMAi.i 

X'.T IL. 


l.iiS'l 

.'.o; 

1.4 C! 

J^or.iLii 

.'i.T.iO 


r.,i.i2 

Zhob 

art 

til) 

i'i;t 

Uol.tii 

1.4 

L! 

III) 

('h.vjj.u 

111 

!) 

.)•> 

iSibi 

.42.4 


7N> 


'loTAL . .4,71)7 

.‘kt'b.'i 


nviHii (by hi!-'' uuiiiIi M 1 

t r.iw iiu.kilid haf, yc ir (IVL'I J- 

t-OlllC to 

IktltlcllliltUl L- 


iiAil Taraki. 
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import and Export 
Trade. 


4. The value of their import and export trade was, in 1877-78, estimated at Rs. 21,97,000 
and 19,07,000 respectively. The principal articles of import were : dried fruits (7,00,000), 
madder (6,00,000), raxv silks (5,00,000), wool (1,.50,000), drugs (1,02.000); and the exports in- 
cluded indigo (6,00,000), cotton goods (11,.50,000) and tea (1,00,000). 

The value of the exports from Dcra Ismail Khan in 1911-12 was Rs. 5,02,971, and the 
imports during the .^ame year amounted to Rs. 7,61,942. During 1920-21 the exports amounted 
to Rs. 76,99,176 and imports to Rs. 61,26,711. 



CHAPTER XII, 


OCCUPATION. 


Statistical data. 
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XX 
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141. In considering the local figures for Occupation we are faced wit]\ difii- 
culties of a similar nature to those met with in some of the previous cliapteis. 
difficulties connected with the peculiar nature of the Baluchistan population and 
its sharp division into aliens and indigenous. Where we have the requisite figuies 
— as with the former — the population is in a small minority and of a purely arti- 
ficial nature, and where we have the really natural people of Baluchistan — a^ with 
the latter — our figures are often meagre in the extreme. With regard to occupa- 
tion, it must be remembeied that it is only in advanced Western communities, 
and in Eastern communities in which the system of caste under one guise or 
another is wide-spread, that specialization o: -abour 1*^ found. Now in the Pio- 
vince caste is practically unknown §124). and the indigenous population is 
primitive. Primeval man is the perfect Jack of-all-trades : h^s own bu'cher. 
baker, carpenter-, blacksmith, house-builder, boat builder and so forih. The 
Baluchistan tribes have, of course, advanced beyond the state o' primeval man, 
but they have not yet reached thai .stage where speciauzation begins to mal:e 
its influence ser’ously felt. In the course of a year a local tribe.^man mav gain 
his livelihood in a dozen different ways. He cultivates his own patch oi land, 
lends a hand to cultivate the land of his richer neighbour in re'urn for a payment 
in kind, works as a casual labourer on the radway, car.-^ himself a ‘ Janiadar ’ 
and provides road coolies for a labour contractor, indulges in a small trading ven- 
ture down to Sind, and — with the p: oceed-^ — buy.'^ a few camels and hires them 
out for Government or other transpor.. He himself, i asked, will sav tlia: he 
is a Zamind'tr — this being the most aristocratic of local piofession^ but from the 
Census point of view what occupation does he follow 1 

142. Again our Tribal Census — as already explained — wa^ on a family, not Ofopaqon and 
<yn individiral, basis, (§7) and we were therefore compelled to deduce tPg 
occupation o'' the various m mbers of the faini from the occupat'on of he 

head of the household except in certain cases wlier.- we used specia’ moans to as- 
certain details of specialized occupations. As regards nrales. probably oui- tribal 
enumeration produced on the whole as accurate results as would have been ob- 
tained by an individual Census. Once we knew the particulars regarding the 
head of the family we were able to make a 'airly shrewd guess at the coi-respond- 
ing information regarding the other members of the family on the male aide. 

(§7) Children, whether boys or girls, we have been safe in treating as 
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dependants on tlie main occupation of the head of ^he family. There remained, 
however, the women. Of the tribal woman it was noted in ihe 1911 Eeport ; — 

“ In theory die has no occupation at all ; she is a mere dependant on the family into which 
she was horn or into which she has married. In actual fact she is one of the hardest workers 
in the family though most of her work is household drudgery and other lowly labour that the 
tribesman considers beneath his dignity.” 

If for instance, it is the man who ploughs the soil, sows the seed and waters 
the crops it is the woman who assists in the reaping and threshing, and whose 
special duly is the grinding of the daily corn, anci the making of the daily bread. 
Amongst the nomads the flocks and herds are the man’s special care, while the 
woman ])itches the tent, milks and churns. Whether nomad or villager, the 
woman is the universal hewer of wood and drawer of water. In fact, without her 
the tribesman s life would not be worth living, and apart from other considera- 
tions it is no wonder that there are so few indigenous bachelors in the Province 
At tlie same time ask a tribesman to enumerate the workers in his 
household and he will only give the nundrer of full grown men declining to dignify 
his women folk with tlie title of workers, though she probably often works a good 
deal harder than ho does, and the difficu’ty remains as to how — l:om the Census 
point of view — to classify this maid-of-all-work. 


Distribiitinn o{ 
ut‘rii|)atioiK. 


Distribution and Variations of Orcujntlious 

119. Considei'ing all the 'ocu' ( irciimstance.s the safest procedure would seem 
to be to follow the ex imp.le of rhe S9I1 Eeport ami to consider more the number 
of individuals supported by the various occupations than the actual number of 
workers A glance at the marginal statement .shows one satisfactory feature not 
a'wavs found in thi.s Eeport ; the figures in 1921 confirm those of 1911. The 

overwhelming pa-t played by Agricul- 
ture is at fiist sight surprising. Balu- 
p.'i 'c-Ia.' '■•histan ca'ls up a picture of a paste al 

ra her thfin an agricultural country and 
— 1 in Chapter III the nomadic nature of the 
" I population was emphasized. Here we 
-i- 1 find only 7 per cent, of the population — 
.••j little more than that supported by in- 
-1- 1 dustry — were nominal’y dependant on 

■■ ‘ Pasture. The truth is of course that— 

a.s pointed out in the first paragraph of 
this chapter- -the average tribesman is a 
Jack-of-an trades. and though he may 
really be more nomad than agriculturist, as well as doing a dozen odd jobs besides, 
he prefer-i to I’cturu himself as Maii!: {Landlord) as being most ro'^pectable of 
local occupations. The indigenous agriculuuist is often par.iv nomadic too 
and a glance at Imperia' Table XVIIl will .how the largo place filled by pasture 
as a sc'-ondny o^'cupation to agriculfure. The position of ludustry on on ■ list 
is sf)nip\vhat mi.sleading unti' one analyses the local nature of this occupation. 
In the O’ dinary sense of the word the Erovince is the very opposite of industrial, 
a'^ imperial Table XXII will show, and our occupations are chiefly made up of 
weavers Kurez diggers moslly (Ihilzai Pathansi carpenters blacksmilhs grain 
parchers, butchers, woo -•]unners. cotton weaveis. boo: makers, tailors (Ivers, 
l)arbers, scavengers and other humble pursuits of a like nature. These occupa- 
tions in the towns are fi ’ed mostly by aliens. In the tribal villages the work of 
manv of these occupations (butchers, bakers, wa.shermen. etc.) is cai’ried out by 
each household for itself either by meml>ers of family or by the tribal dependants. 
This combined with the village blacksmith and caipenter. and the imporr- 
ation of a few necessaries such a.s mill-made cloth, suffices for the simple 
village needs. A few of the more highly develojted industries fo!’ supplying the 
needs of the alien jtopulation exist, but they a-e as yet on a smaU scale, and of 
the small nuTube,' which follow Ihem only a still smaller pi 02 )OT’tion are from the 
indigenous population. The number engaged in Administraton mav seem ralher 
lai’ge in a Province so lightly administered a.s La'ucliistan but the very fact that 
ii is lightly administered and that the people themselves do take part in their 
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own government under the Sanrloman policy of home-rule, i.e., the gradual paci- 
fication of the frontier hr the frontier trihc.smen themselves, accounts for this 
apparent anomaly. The bulk of the Administration figuies are supplied by the 
levy corps, district levies, police and the anny. Trade in the large centres and 
for the more complicated needs of the aliens is mostly in the hands of alien 
Hindus, while the indigenous Hindus (§131)) fulfil the same function in the 
villages and for the tribal communities. A decade ago, Transport supported 
slightly fewer individuals than trade ; now it supports the same number. This 
will hardly surprise any one with any experience of Baluclustan — “ the land 
of the camel” — as Mr. Bray calls it. Indeed the wonder is that the proportion of 
transport workers is not larger still. Bailways in the Province are few and far 
between, and animal transport — whether pack in tlie shape of camels or on wheels 
in that of bullock carts — is vciy largely used. Domestic Service is cliiefly niade 
up of tribal followers which accounts for the somewhat large figures un(ler this 
head. Labour is represented mainly by the unskilled varietj' of labourers who 
have not specified their exact occupation. A small pro})ortion of skilled labour 
is employed by the INIilitary Works. Bailwaj's and other technical departments. 
Members of the Professions are not numerous i7i the Province, their composi- 
tion can be seen in Imperial Table XA'JI. The remaining 2 per cent, is made 
up by the others composed of fisheimen. miners, beggars, etc. 

144. The marginal statement serves at any rate one useful pur])ose ; it confirms 

the figuies given in Chapter I for the 
general decrease in the Province, whether 
as a whole or for Districts and 8tate.s* 
(§39). the latter showing a decrease under 
ever}’ heading except for domestic 
service, labour indefinite and others. The 
chief causes for decrease are emigration 
and influenza. There has possibly also 
been some change of occupation from 
agriculture and pasture to transport and 
labour. The increase in domestic service 
is due in pari — at any rate — to the fact 
that tribal followers this time have all 

been shown under domestic service. The occupational figures for tribal depen- 
dants in 1911 are not available, but it appears that only a portion of these were 
then entered under domestic service, the rest hieing shown as lollowing the occupa- 
tion of the heads of their families. The increase of labour in the States is due to 
the .scarcity and famine conditions ]n-evailing in the last years of the decade which 
compelled a number of agricult uri.sts to turn to other means of livelihood. In the 
Districts agriculture and pasture show a decrease. These are the occupations 
chiefly depended upon by tire indigenous popul at ion who were mainly afl'ected by 
Influenza and famine. The oilier occu])ations are patronised by aliens whose 
number — varying from year to year throughout the Province — has risen consider- 
ably during the decade under revierv (§11'). 

Analysis of Chief Occvpnfions. 

145. Before analysing the figures in the subjoined statement it must be ex- 
plained that — like so many of our statistics- they cannot be taken exactly at their 
face value. The picture called up by a Non- cultivating landlord as the owirer of 
a considerable e.state on the produce of which he lives at his ease is far from 
the truth as regards Baluchistan. It might be difficult in fact to find a tribesman 
without some diminutive plot of land of his own from whiidi to take the dignity 
of Mali/,-. But he is by no means entirely— <u' ]>erhaps. even mainly — dependant 
on it. His chief means of livelihood as already jiointcxl out. may be something 
quite different — sheep, camels, or itinerant trade, and these being the more 
profitable he finds it economic-al to get a neighbour, perhaps even poorer thair 
himself, to relieve him of the trouble of attending to it. There are. it is true, a 
fewlandownerswho.se estates are in reality too large for them to attend to them- 
selves, and w'ho therefore lease their property — or at anj' rate some of it — to 

* As our Tribal C'ciimUs iurlncb-, uoikor-i iu<l thiur iic)h lulaiil-- it obr iou-l\ . ui. i- tho uliolc of tlie pii)jula- 
tion of till, Province. 
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tenants ; hnt these are in a small minority. The same remarks apply to our next 
class. Cultivating Landlords and Tenants, who also depend largely for their 
livelihood on non-agriciiltural pursuits. For instance, about one-fourth of this 
class of actual workers have also returned themselves as dependants on animals, 
either as breeders or drivers. Only the figures for Farm and Field Labourers are 
free from exaggeration, and indeed probably err in the opposite direction since they 
do not take into account the nomads who wander from one harvest to another and 
add to their pastoral earnings by assisting at the reaping. The figures for the 
two remaining occupations Market Gardening and Forestry may be taken as 
substantially correct. The latter includes Forest Officers, Rangers, Guards, Wood- 
cutters ancl Firewood collectors. 




1911. 



1921. 
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Forestry, etc. 

1 ,0.84 

2,003 

3,037 

43 
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110 
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Viewing agriculture as a whole we see there has been a drop of more than 
29,000 owing to the general decrease of population in the Province. In 1911 the 
non-cultivating landlords represented 14 per cent, of the total agriculturalists ; in 
1921 they had drop])ed to 11, many of them having been forced by famine condi- 
tions to dispense with labourers and till their property themselves. By far the 
greater ) proportion of the agriculturalists comes under the head of cultivating 
landlords and tenants ; 84 per cent, of the total in 1911 and 88’7 in 1921. Pro- 
balily this rise is due to a portion of non-cidtivating landlords during the decade 
being forced to become cultivating landlords. 

Tlie minor occupations .show a drop from 2 per cent to ‘0 per cent. This decrease 
is due to the general conditions mentioned above, f.c., famine which compelled 
those following the.se occupations, to turn to other, indefinite labour for example, 
as a means of livelihood. 
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The marginal figures and the other live stock statistics used in this chapter 

were collected under the circumstances 
detailed elsewhere (§ 10). The decrease in 
plough oxen and bullocks is only natural, 
con.sidering the conditions of famine and drought which prevailed in the Province 
towards the end of the decade. Owing to the War too there was a demand for 
cattle which were consequently sold away out of the Province. With regard to 
ploughs, the natural tendency of the indigenous peasant is to state not the number 
of ploughs which he has but tho.se actiially in u.se. Buffaloes are of course not indi- 
genous to Baluchistan, except in parts of the 8ibi and Loralai districts and in 
Kachhi. In other places they are chiefly imported from 8ind or the Punjab for 
dail y put poses. 

146. In the 1911 Report when dealing with pastoralism Mr. Bray remarked : 


“ Not only is agricnlture, rising in public e.stiin.ation, peace under our rule is enabling it to 
encroach on the old pastoral life more .and more every day. Were the natural conditions of 
the country really favourable (and the fact that there are not 500 mills in the country is a 
BUggt'stive commentary on thi.s ]>oint), the change would be rapid enough. But the supply 
of perennial water is limited and a very large amount of the culturable land is dependent on 
flood or wholly on rain, If rain-cro]) i.s all the land a family pos.sesses, it is hopeless to 
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rely entirely on so precarious a source of livelihood ; and the petty land holder of the country 
is also always an owner of flocks and herds.” 

These remarks are equally true to-day. The Province has an extremelv^ small 
rainfall (§ 31) and there are no sions that its supply of perennial water has 
in any way increased during the decade — rathei than reverse. While such condi- 
tions exist, there is an obvious limit to the extent to which agriculture can replace 
pasture. 
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Pastoralism as a whole shows a decrease of over 3-1, UUO individuals — includ- 
ing actual workers and their dependants — tlue to Inlluenza, lainine and con- 
sequent migration, the latter factor of course being peculiarly operative in connec- 
tion with pastoralists. Turning to grou])s we find that of llie total number sup- 
ported by pasture, 2 per cent were Cattle and Buffalo Breeders in Ktll, and lo 
per cent in 1921. This increase is presumably rlue to the greater demand for 
cattle from outside the Province already mentioned. Sheep and Goat Breeders 
repesented 85 per cent in 1911 but only 08 in 1921. a natuial decica.se concomitant 

with the deeiease of sheep and goats. 
No figures for these latter animals were 
taken in 1911 but considering the adverse 
conditions juevailing fjom 1918 to 1921, 
it may be safely assumerl tliat a decrease 
has occuri erl. Breeders oi other Animals 
and Herdsmen, etc., were 7 per cent and 
0 per cent in 1911 and 9 per cent and 13 
per cent in 1921 respectively, a rise caused in each case by the increase in the 
number of camels, donkeys and houses during the decade. 

147. As has already been pointed out, Baluchistan is far from being inilustiial 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and only the hunil)le nature of our industrial pur- 
suits enables us to fill the industrial tal)les at all ade(piately. 'I'he subjuim d state- 
ment shows the number (jf individuals supt)orted by each oidei-. Dress aild Toilet 
comes first and includes tailors (2,112). boot makers (2,878). washeiinen (1.8U7), 
and barbers (1,144). In 1911 the percentage of industi y sup])oi ted by tins order 
was 20, in 1921 it had gone iqt io 23. Next comes Metul Industry which supports 
7,164 persons consisting of black smiths (().6.‘)l ). 1 in smiths (300). workeis in bra.ss, 
copper or other metals (202' ami makers of arms. guns. etc. (11). 'f'here has been 
no change in the proportion of the workers supported by tliis order -ince 10 years 
ago when the figures stood at 20 jter cent. Tlie thiid j>aice is taken by Miscellaneous 
comprising chiefly sweepers and scavengers in towns and villages (l.tJ'.tS) and workers 
in precious stones, gold smiths, etc. (l..'>4.">). 'l'ln' remaining individuals under 
this head comprise pressmen, book binders, ami watch imikers whose numbers are 
very small. This order siqtported 16 jrer cent of the industrialists in 1911 and 18 
percent in 1921. Wood Workers come fomth with caipenters ami --awyers (4.358), 
basket and palm-mat makers (721) giving a total oi 5.079. and supports now the 
same percentage as it did in 1911, i.e.. 14. The Food Industries take the fifth i^lace 
on our list, and include all workers on steam and hand flour mills I 222) bakers 
and biscuit makers (705). grain parchers (167). butchers (968 , sweetmeat makers 
(482), and employes in breweries and distilleries. There has been no change in 
the proportion supported by this order .-nice 1911 when the figure^ stood at 10 
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per cent. NexL comes Building Industries including Karez and well diggers (537), 
and masons, and house builders 1.492 . It supported 9 per cent of industrialists 
in 1911 but only Gper cen' in 1921. Ceramics which supported 2 per cent in 1911 
supports 4 per cent in 1921 and compri.ses potters and brick makers. Textile 
Industries comes eighth, supporting 1,329 persons of which 928 are employed in 
cotton ginning, spinning and weaving. 244 in manufacture of wool carpets, and blan- 
kets and 88 in dyeing, etc. The remaining occupation < call for no comment, being 
unimportant and .supporting almost a negligible number of industrialists (466). 
The increase in dress ceramics and miscellaneous is due to the large numbers of 
tailors, sweepers and potters who have come to Baluchistan from the other Indian 
Brovinccs, the demand for these groups having risen with an increase in the local 
garrisons, and with local urban e.vpansion. The decrease in builders is due to 
deaths amongst masons ow.ng o Influenza, and to the fact that fewer /^arez 
diggers visited the Province in 1921 Local weavers also suffered from this epidemic 
which accounts for the drop under textiles. 
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statement .'-hows the proportion of indigenous and aliens 
. , , , , amongst the actual workers in each 

order of oeeupatron. In textiles 
the number of local men is in excess 
since the weavers of carpets and 
blankets, etc., belong to the indi- 
genous elements. The palm mat 
makers and nearly all the carpen- 
ters and blacksmiths in villages 
being locid men, indigenous labour 
shows the larger percentage under 
wood and metals. A similar indi- 
gemius pioportion under ceramics 
I due to the village potters being 
recruited frorrr the villagers them- 
selves. Under chemical products 
indigmious laborrr is represented by 
the makers of fireworks, etc., and under food industries by persons working at 
hand mills. The large - number of alierr tailors, shoe make is and barbers in the 
towns raises the percentage of alien laborrr to about 13 per cent. Under birildincrg 
the greater nurnlre' of .sera' indigenous Karez diggers rai.ses the peicentaoe of 
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aliens is larger as this order is chiefly composed of sweepers and scavengers in 
towns which are immigrants from India. 

148. The statement below is based on figures kindly supplied l)y the wages. 
Military Works Department and shows the wages paid by them — except of cou!>o 
in the case of Levies and Clerical Establishments — to their employes. It is of 
interest as indicating a rise in salaries all round, and may be compared with the 
marginal statement in paragraph 38 which gives the rise in the price of foodstuffs. 

The figures speak for themselves and need no comment. The post-war increase is 
due to scarcity and famine (§ 38). 
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149. The special Industrial Census of 1911 only included establishments of '“'*“s‘*’*** 
20 or more employes. But this time the scope of our Census was widened so as’*'"*”®’ 
to include all establishments containing 10 or more persons. The statistics obtained 
in 1911 are embodied in Imperial Table XV — Par, E of the Baluchistan Census 
Report of that year. The information obtained by us has been shown in Imperial 
Table XXII and the principal results have been summarised in tSubsidiaiy Table 
XLIII. A glance at these tables clearly shows the insignificant nature of the 
industries carried on in Baluchistan. There are only 49 Industrial Establi^-hnients 
in the whole Province ; 30 are working in the Quetta-Pishin Dis l ict (25 in the 
Quetta town and 5 in the District ) ; 2 are worked in the Zhob District ; 7 in the 
Sibi District ; ti in Bolan ; 3 (all Railway Engine Sheds) in the Chagai District 
and 1 (Coal mine) in the 8arawan Bidj-division of the Kalat Slate. Out of 49 
es‘ ablishmcnts 2 (Brick Kilns at Quetta) are seasonal working only during the 
Summer and Autumn seasons ; the rest work throughout the year. 

Of the 49 establishments, 25 are owned by Oovernment, 3 belong to European 
Registered Companies, and 21 belong to private persons (2 to Europeans. 7 to 
Hindus, 5 to Musalmans, 5 to Parsis and 2 to Sikhs). Excepting the Digari 
coal mine in the Sarawan Suli-rbvision of the Kalat State, which is worked by a 
local Brahui, all other establishments are owned and managed by aliens. All 
these establishments employ 5.322 persons or about 7 per mille of the total po 2 )ula- 
tion of the Province. f3f these persons. 2,702 or more than one-half of the total 
persons are employed in industries connected with transport. 1,476 persons or 
more than one-fourth in mines and the rest 1.144 or about ;[th in other industries. 

228 persons or more than 4 per cent of the total numbers employed in factories are 
engaged in direction, supervision and clerical work ; 2 476 or 47 per cent arc skilled 
labourers and 2,618 or 49 per cent are unskilled labourers. Of the 228 persons em- 
ployed in direction, supervision and clerical work, 95 are Indian clerks and the rest. 

133, are employed as managers and supervisors. Of the latter, 49 are Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians and 84 are Inckams. Very little skilled labour is local, the 
percentage of alien and indigenous (including semi-indigenous) skilled labourers 
being 84 and 16 respectively. Out of the .'^killed workers, only 49 were non- 
adults. the others being over 14 years of age. In the unskilled labour, the per- 
centage of indigenous labour ri.ses higher. The percentage of alien and indigenous 
^including semi-indigenous) unskilled labour was respectively 63 and 37. Only 
16 (13 adult and 3 non-adult) alien females were found as unskilled labourers. 
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Transport- 


working in tlie brick kiln-; at Quetta. The major'ty of the alien labourers both 
skilled and unskilled, have come from the Punjab. The humble nature of 
Industries in Baluchistan is also evidenced by the fact that out of 49 establish- 
ments only 16 use some sort of mechanical powey in the rest (33) no such power 
is used. Of 16 factories using power, only 2 are w'orked by electricity ; 8 use 
steam power and 6 oil power. 

150. Though sheep and goats are 


the necessities of life to so many of our 
inhabitants, the Province does not seem 
to have produced any particular well 
known breeds. It is among the luxuries 
of Baluchistan pastoral life, the ox and 
the horse, that such famous breeds as 
the Bhag Nari and Bala Nari cattle, 
and the Balochi mare, have been produced. But it is not the cattle or the horses 
or even the sheep and goats, large in numbers though these latter are, which strike 
the attention in Baluchistan but the camel. ' In 1911 Mr. Bray wrote thus about 
Transport by Road ; 


Camolb 

Donkeys and mules 
Horses . 

Carts 


Triiiisport auiinals aud carts. 
I'Jll. I'Jil. Variation- 
Ud.aOt) +39.213 
30,31 ti —1,298 
18,749 +4,705 

11,413 


55,093 

51,014 

14.044 


“ Indeed the camel ranks in local importance second to the sheep and the goat alone . . 

In the old days, it is true, pack animals were in no very great demand. The 

tribesmen were much more concerned to provide themselves with nags for their raids than with 
beasts of burden for transport and merely kept enough camels and donkeys for their own small 
need.s. It was not until the last Afghan war that their eyes were opened to the great profits 
to be gained from the camel. Bates went up a hundred fold ; every body who coidd get hold 
of a string of camels and rapidly made his fortune. So developed a new and popular occupa- - 
tion, especially among the Sarawan Brahuis, from what was originally a mere matter of per- 
sonal convenience. But though Government brought the trade into existence and has given it 
an impetus from time to time, the tribesmen are beginning to have an uneasy feeling that the 
railway extensions are dealing it its death blow, and that the game is about played out. With 
the decline of Government needs the camel transport trade is languishing and camel breeding 
seems somewhat on the wane. But this is juobably a merely temporary reaction after an 
abnormal boom in the trade. The camel still holds the held as the one form of local transport 
in Baluchistan, and it is difficult to see how it can ever be supplanted off the line of rail.” 

The a])prehensions of the tribe, suien have not been realized. Two railway 
extensions have indeed been constructed, the Khanai-Hindubagh and the Nushki 
extension to the Persian border, but neither has had the effect of reducing the 
numbers of the camels which have risen largely during the decade. Another 
Afghan War has come to give a renewed impetus to camel breed, and our opera- 
tions in East Persia opened an even wider field of profit to the camel owner. The 
War, the Afghan War, and the East Persian Cordon, are now things of the past, 
however, and the camel boom may suffer a slump such as was in the beginning of 
1911. Whether this is so or not there is no doubt that the camel, to a greater or 
lesser degree, will always remain a prime necessity in Baluchistan. Notwith- 
standing the increase in all transport animals, b}- one of those perver.se anomalies 
which seem not infrequently to occur in this Jleport, the number of individuals 
dependant on road transport has decreasctl by 6,779 persons, and just in that 
particular group too “ pack animal owners and driveis ” in which prima facie 
they should .show an increase. Tlie other grou])s — coachmen, cart owners, em- 
ployes on roads and bridges, etc., show an increase of 2,195. Tlie decrease in the 
former group may be due to the fact that to some extent, chiefly on the trunk roads, 
cart transport is taking the place of camel transport. 

The increase under Railway Transport is due to the construction of the Khanai- 

Hindubagh and Nushki Extensions com- 
pleted respectively in 1917 and 1919, 
while the establishment on the old lines 
has also been largely increased. Since 
the Province has no navigable rivers or 
canals. Transport by Water is confined to 
the sea coa.st of Makran and Las Bela. 

In 1911 a steamer called at Pasni during 
the enumeration and its crew was entered under Water Transport. This time we 
had no such windfall, and our mariners were confined to the crews of local “ dhows.” 
Even so the number should, I think, be much higher. But since the majority 
of the “ dhows ” are used not only for transport but also for fishing, many of the 
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crews have returned themselves — and quite correctly in a way — as fishermen 
instead of sailors. The decrease in the Postal and Telegraph Service is due to the 
transfer of the Telegraph Engineering Department from Quetta to Karachi. 


Miscellnneous. 
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Variation. 

Bahiehistnn . 
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+29.l.".3 
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151. Under Miscellaneous the number of persons supported by each occupa- Miscellaneous 

tion for 1911 and 1921 is given in the 
marginal statement. Trade shows an 
increase of 3,047 persons, chiefly due to 
the large number of traders who have 
come to Baluchistan during the decade 
consequent on a general commercial 
expansion in the Province. The 
increase is chiefly under “ textiles ” and 
“ trade of other sorts.” Owing to a 
large influx of the alien population 
(§415) an increased demand for 
cloth has been created. Under trade 
of other sorts ” the increase is also due 
to the fact that a large number of traders 
in the tribal areas liavc returned them- 
selves as shopkeepers without specify- 
ing the nature of the particular trade 
followed by them. In point of fact the village shops kept by such individuals 
are almost always in the nature of “ general stores.” The increase of 9,830 per- 
sons under Administration (Public Force aird Public Administration) is due to the 
fact that a large number of troops were posted in Baluchistan at the time of 
Census. The Police force has also been increased during the decade. Under 
Professions and Liberal Arts there is a drop of 949 persons. This head includes 
miillas, etc., whose number has naturally fallen owing to the general decrease 
in the indigenous population (§§43 and 44). Under Liberal Arts the Architects, 
Surveyors and Engineers show an increase owing chiefly to expansion of local 
military and civil Wildings. Music composers, etc., show a decrease largely diio 
to general drop in the indigenous Lori population (§130). Under Domestic 
Service there is an increase of 10,985 persons which has been caused by the fact 
that owing to drought and famine a considerable number of the indigenous po]m- 
lation have temporarily given up pastoral and agricultural pursuits and taken up 
this occupation. Indefinite Labour shows an increase of about 1 ,500 persons. 

A large number of labourers did not specify their occupations and hence these 
have been included under this head. Out of the order Fishing and Hunting, the 


former occupation (Fishing) is carried on along the I, as Bela and iMakran Coast and 
its total has slightly risen. Under Mines the number has risen owing to the increase 
of the establishment in the ITindubagh Chromite idines. The fortunate class of 
gentlemen at large Persons Living on their Incomes are represented by pensioners 
and proprietors of non-agricultural land, /.c., house ])ro])erty. There is an in- 
crease of 1,471 persons under Lisufficiently Described Occupations as a large 
number of contractors, business men, clerks and mechanics in Quetta did not 
specify the offices to which they belonged. Unproductive Occupations also show 
an increase of 1,492 persons, chiefly owing presumably to famine conditions. 


Summar;/. 

152. An interesting Appendix, being an extract from ” Beport on Bevenue 
rates and economic conditions of certain selected villages in the Sibi, Loralai and province. 
Zhob Districts and a brief description of the land revenue .system of the districts 
in Baluchistan by Bai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Bai, C.I.E.,” dealing with certain 
economic features of village and pastoral life, and liberally supported by figures, 
will be found at the end of this chapter. It only remains here therefore to give 
some general review of the economic conditions of the Province. Taking a bird's 
eye view of Baluchi.stan we find that the economic life can be divided into 4 main 
divisions ; town, settled, semi-.settled and nomad. The Town is now, 
as in 1911, an artificial creation of onr administration, military' and civil, populated 
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cliiefly by aliens (§ 49). and the alien traders and professions, etc., which 
minister to their wants. In this life the only part played by the indigenous tribes- 
men is as cooly' and casual labourer. The next tlnee classes are formed by'' the 
indigenous population at vaiious stages of development. The Settled Elements 
are best .seen in the regular village communities found principally in the Kachhi, 
parts of Quetta-Pishin. ai;d Sibi and among the Lasis of Las Bela. They do not 
vaiy greatly from such communities in India and need no comment. The indi- 
genous population is most ty'pically'" represented by' the Semi-settled and Nomad, 
who between them take up the real tribal life of the Province. Of this life 
Ulr. Bray' says ; — ■ 

“ It is difficult to exa^pfcrate its supreme simplicity. Take, for instance, the typical tribal 
life among Patlians. A Patlian tribe with its few parasites is complete in itself. The tribes- 
man is his own house-builder, grazier, liu.sbandman. He may even be his own priest : at any 
rate there are ])riests in plenty among his fellow-tribesmen. lie has no scavengers : his mode 
of life is such that one is hardly needed. He has no barbers : It’s a case of shave me and I’ll 
shave you — very pos.sibly witli a broken bit of glass. He has no midwives ; any old crone about 
the place will perform the kindly office in liis family. He has no potters : any vessels his 
womenfolk cannot make for him. he can get from the peddling Ghilzai, who also supplies him 
not only with co])per-pots and glass bangles but with new-fangled shoes, which have recently 
driven the home-made rope and hide sandals out of fashion. The Ghilzai indeed is the only 
outsider on whose services he relics : and he finds the lY/rec-digging Ghilzai even more indis- 
pensable than the Ghilzai pedlar, whose part after all could be easily taken by the tribal Hindu. 
In the Hindu, from whom he gets his sugar and his oil and his cloth (which his women fashion 
into garments in his own house), he has a general .storekeeper, money-lender, grain-broker, 
ghee-broker, wool-broker, rolled into one. Almost equally invaluable is the black.smith-cum- 
carpenter, who for a regular dole at each harvest, will turn him out sickles and ploughshares, 
razors and door-chains, knives and daggers. And third and last of the tribal parasites are the 
itinerant weavers, who make him carpets and tent-coverings from the wool he himself supplies.” 

Wliat is true of the Pathan is equally' true of the Bralmi and the Baloch, 
though here we find perhaps more division of labour. But even 10 years ago, 
as noted in the 1911 Report, tribal life was becoming more complicated and the 
standard of living was rising. This movement has continued during the decade. 
Better communications have brought the tribe.smen into touch with the towns 
and the larger village communities — where unwanted luxuries have been brought 
to their notice, luxuries which in the course of time tend to become necessities. 
Old prejudices against engaging in certain occupations are breaking down. 
Labour markets, in one form or another, have risen all over the country. By far 
the greater bulk of the indigenous population is still supported by agriculture 
and pastoralism, but a distinct tendency' towards other and more specialized forms 
of indu.stries is observable. There are of course obvious limits to the movement 
since the Province is essentially agricultural and pa.storal and not indu.strial. It 
will be an interesting study' for the next Baluchistan Census to note how far this 
movement has progres.sed Iry' then. 
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XLin.— (!•//) Proportional distribution of adult women and of ehildren of each sex in different Industries. 
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XLIV.— Number of persons employed on the 18th March 1931 on RaUways and in Irrigation, 

Post Office and Telegraph Departments. 


Class of persons employed. 

Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians. 

Indians. 

1 

2 

3 

RAILWAYS. 



Total persons employed 

176 

11,259 

Persons PiREOTLy KMPLOYEn . 
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IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 



Total persons employed 

3 
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POSTAL DEPARTMENT. 
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Total 

1 

1 374 
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Supervisina Officers 
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Post Masters ...• ,.•••••* 


OO 

Miscellaneous Agents 

Clerks 

... 

' 74 

t S7 

Postmen, etc. 

Road establishment 

... 

: ’’ 

Railway Mail Service — 


i 1 

Supervising Officers 


! 21 

Clerks and Sorters 

Mail Guards, etc. 


i 34 

Combined Offices — 


1 

Signallers 

Messengers, etc. 


: 69 

1 

i 

1 

TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 

i 

i 

j 

Total 

i' 
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Administrative esteblishment . • 

1 n 

1 2B 

Signalling establishment 


lit 

Clerks 

i 

j 

ISO 

Skilled labour 

Unskilled labour 

Messengers, etc. .... 
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APPENDIX III. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS— AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL 


BY 


Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Rai, C.I.E. 


Economic condition of certain selected families. Para. 152). 

Annnal 1. Having briefly dealt with a village as a whole, enquiry was made, at the same time, 

sflwte^laniilies. into the material condition of a couple of selected families in each, and the results thus obtained 
have been tabulated. The total number of families thus dealt with is 49, consisting of 285 
persons (86 men, 71 women, 80 boys and 48 girls). The total income of these families is 
Rs. 13,332-14-5 (Rs. 4G-12-6 per head or less than Rs. 4 per month) ; the total expenses are 
Rs. 14,871-3-11 (Rs. 52-2-11 per head or Rs. 4-5-7 per month) ; the total amount of debts is 
Rs. 13,716-14-0 or Rs. 48-12-1 per head ; and the total assets Rs. 4,070-7-6. 

The income is made up of the following items : — 

(i) Produce of lands, after deducting Government revenue and seed grain Rs. 7,881-6-5 
or 59' 11 per cent, of the total. 

(n) Produce of cattle and sheep, etc., Rs. 1,352-8. 

{Hi) By labour Rs. 922. 

(iv) Pay of men in levy service Rs. 804. 

{v) From other sources Rs. 2,373. 

The income per head from lands is Rs. 27-6-11 per annum or Rs. 2-4-7 per month. 

The details of expenses for four families consisting of 24 persons have not been separately 
recorded, and excluding these, the expenses of the remaining 45 families (261 persons) amount 
to Rs. 13,661-4-5 (or Rs. 52-5-5 per head) which sum is made up of the following items ; — 

(i) Food Rs. 6,508-5 or Rs. 24-5 per head, 

(m) Clothes Rs. 5,073 or Rs. 90-7 per head, and 
{Hi) Miscellaneous Rs. 2,070-15-2 or Rs. 7-15-6 per head. 


The income of these 45 families per head is Rs. 49-4 per annum or a little over Rs. 4 per 
month. 

Classiiicatioti ol 2. According to their income these 49 families may be divided into the following groups : — 

families according I’anuiioswhobCMiicoiiK'iioi head jwr month excce(l»Iis. 15(Rs. ISO per annum) hut 

to income. not e.xeeej Ks. 20 per mensem (Rs. 240 per annum) .... One. 

(2) Families wlioscmconic per head per month o.xceedsRs. 10(R.s. 120pcrannum)but 

doe.s not e-xeced Rs. 15 per month (Rs. ISO per annum) .... One. 

(3) Families who.se income exceeds Rs. .~> per month (Rs. 00 per annum) but does nut 

exceed Rs. 10 per month (Rs. 120 per annum) . ...... Nine. 

(1) Families whose monthly income exceeds Rs. 3 (Rs. 30 per annum) but does not 

exceed Rs. 5 per month (Rs. 00 per annum) ....... Eleven. 

(•')) Families wiiose annual i.ioome is less than Rs. 30 or Rs. 3 pec head per n.on' h . "'wont}’-seven. 


These figures show that out of the 49 families there are 27 families or 55 per cent, whose 
income is below three rupees per month ; 20 families or 40 per cent, whose income exceeds 
three rupees, but does not exceed ten rupees a month, while there are only two families (about 
4 per cent.) whose income exceeds ten rupees per month. 

riaMiBcatian ol 3. Taking their expenses, these families (classified as in the preceding paragraph) fall under 

Inmilics according to Jo . o i s> i i 

their expense,, the following heads 


Cloa, I ............. . Nunc. 

(.'lasa II. . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 

Class III 6 

Class IV .... . ... ..... 34 

Class V ............. 8 


49 


Thus there are 34 families, out of a total of 49 or 69 per cent., whose annual expenses 
exceed Rs.36 but do not e.xceed Rs. 60, 8 families or 16 per cent, who manage to feed and clothe 
themselves, and meet other expenses with less than Rs. 36 per annum or Rs. 3 per month, 
while there are only seven families whose annual expenses, per head, exceed Rs. 60. 

It may be mentioned that out of the total number (285 persons), there are 128 children 
whose annual expenses are about half of those of the adults, hence the annual expenses per 
head (for adults) may be computed at Rs. 67-4-7, and their income at Rs. 60-5-3 per head ; — 


Income 


13,332- 


14-5 

=-221 


Rs. A. p. 
60 5 3 


14,871-3 11 

lLx|.cn»cs s, o.jj 67 4 7 

riassilication of ^ accompanying table these families have been further classified into landlords 

families according (who cultivate their lands themselves or through tenants and also those who besides tilling 

to oecopation. their own lands work as tenants for others), tenants (who own no lands) and graziers whose 

subsistence depends mainly on the produce of sheep and goats or their earnings as shepherds : 
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* Ineladea one family eomprisiog 18 persona of land owniniT traders. 

** Inelndet 3 families consiating of 16 persons who are landlords as well as tenants. 
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It mil be seen that of the 30 families of landlords, the annual income per head, from all 
sources is Rs. 56-2-6, and annual expenses Rs. 56-13-0 ; of 16 families of tenants the income is 
Rs. 25-7-9 (less than half of that of the landlords), their expenses Rs. 12-12-3 per head or 
Rs. 17-4-6 in excess of their income ; while the income of three families of graziers is Rs. 39-6-6 
and their expenses are Rs. 41-11-3 per head. These figures would seem to indicate that the 
tenants are materially worse off than either the landlords or the graziers. 

Families arranoed lo’ 5. Taking the figures by districts, the Zhob tribesmen would seem to be better off, in res- 
districts. pect of their annual income, which is Rs. 61-12-2 for landlords, Rs. 31-4-7 for tenants and Rs. 66 

for graziers, than those of Loralai or Sibi ; the expenses of these classes being Rs. 43-6-2, 
Rs. 40-15-0, and Rs. 54-1-9 respectively ; and it would appear that a grazier spends more in 
Zhob than a landlord in that district and about as much as a land-holder in Sibi. 

Where the conditions are so varied, it seems to be unsafe to draw any definite conclusions 
from the results obtained by the examination of a few families. All that might be gathered 
is that these backward tribesmen manage to subsist as best as they can on their scanty means ; 
their mode of life is simple, their wants are limited, comforts and luxuries are almost unknown 
to them, many of them are in debt, and their condition needs improvement. 


Pastoral Pursuits. 


Distrflmtion ol 
occupations. 


CcciipatMUs by 
digtcicts. 


PercentageOl 
revenue derived 
from cattle a«d 
flocks. 


6. In para. 316 of his Census Report of 1911 Mr. Bray has given a distribution of occupa- 
tions. which shows that 68 per cent, of the population are dependant on agriculture, 11 per cent, 
on pasture, while 21 per cent, depend for their subsistence on all other occupations. “ Agri- 
culture is no doubt,” says Mr. Bray, “ rising in public estimation, and peace under the British 
rule is enabling it to encroach on the old pastoral life more and more every day. But there 
was a time, when the sheep and the goats were the real staff in Baluchistan, even to-day they 
are all that stands between large number of the population and starvation or wholesale emi- 
gration.” 

7. A statement has been compiled from the Census occupation table (XV — Part A), which 
shows by districts the number of actual workers and dependants on (1) all occupations, and (2) 
on exploitation of the surface of the earth, and the subsidiary occupations. The total number 
of workers in the districts (as distinguished from the States) is 1,56,718, (males 1 ,54,742, females 
1,976), and the number of dependants is 2,57,694, making a total of 4,14,412. Of these, the 
workers and dependants on exploitation of the surface of the earth are 3,15,277 (or 76 per cent.) 
— workers 1,00,125 (including 84 females) and dependants 2,15,152. 

Ordinary cultivation, which is a sub-head of exploitation of the surface of the earth, sup- 
ports 82,428 (including 6 females) workers, and 1,87,125 dependants (total 2,72,-553 or 65'7 per 
cent.). Of the total (4,14,412), 41,194 or 9-7 per cent, (workers 13,844, dependants 27,350) 
depend on “ raising of farm stock,” of which 33,464 (workers 11,055, dependants 22,409) or 
81-2 per cent, (of 41,194) are sheep and goat breeders. The distribution of occupations by 
districts is as follows : — 


Uifetricts. 

Total 

number 

of 

workers 
and de- 
pendants. 

Ori>inarv culti- 
vation. 

Raisino of far.m 

SI OCR. 

1 Sheep and goat 

BREEDERS. 

Number. 

Percen- 
tage to 
total. 

Number. 

Pei'ceii- 
tage to 
total. 

Number. 

Percen- 
tage to 
column 5. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Quetta-PibLin 

l,27,G48 

70,630 

55-3 

4,326 

3-3 

2,791 

64-5 

Loralai .... 

75,729 

58,316 

77-0 

9,563 

12'6 

7,793 

81-4 

Sibi ..... 

1,17,189 

87,583 

74-7 

8,219 

7-0 

6,t>46 

80' 1 

Zhob ..... 

70,386 

48,947 

69*5 

1.3,375 

19'0 

12,691 

94'8 

Eolan .... 

2,096 

557 

26-5 





Chagai .... 

16,344 

6,520 

39-8 

5,710 

34-9 

3,543 

620 


It will be noticed that the highest percentage of dependants on ordinary cultivation (77) 
is in the Loralai district, and the highest percentage of those dependant on raising of farm 
. stock (34-9) is in Chagai. 

8. The importance of the pastoral pursuits, in this country, does not only rest on the per- 
centage of population which they support, but also on the fact that the revenue, which is derived 
from this source annually (Rs. 1,81,766 in 1918-19) forms 17-4 per cent, of the total land revenue 
■ of the Province. Bearing these facts in mind, it appeared to me that it would be useful to 
embody some information about this class of people in the present Report. 
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9. It may be mentioned that before the British occupation of the country cattle tax was Tirni in pre-British 
levied only in a few of the districts which were under the Afghan rule. It was known as the 
SdT-i-rama, and the rates levied by the Afghans in Pishin and Shorarud were one rupee for a ** 
camel, eight annas for a cow, six annas for a donkey, and one anna for a sheep or goat. Horses 
and plough oxen were not taxed, and Sayyids as a class, and other persons who paid fixed land 
revenue in cash were exempt from the tax when grazing within their own tribal limits. 

Formal sanction of the Government of India was obtained, in 1889, to the imposition of the 
cattle tax in the whole of the Administered area and orders and rules were issued in 1890, and 
revised in 1908. The tax is now levied in whole of the Agency, except in Nasirabad, the Bolan 
Pass and Nushki, and in other tracts, such as Toba Achakzai, where it has been included m 1he 
fixed land revenue. The rates of the tax on animals of the settled inhabitants and local pawin- 
dahs are ; for each male camel eight annas, female camel one rupee, buffalo eight anna.-, 
bullock or cow six annas, donkey four annas, and sheep or goat one anna ; while in the case 
of pawindahs who come from Afghanistan and go on to Dera Ismail Khan or Dera Ghazi Khan 
the rate on sheep and goats is double and on camels it is 50 per cent, above the Baluchistan 
rate. Animals used bond fide for ploughing purposes, and milch cows up to the extent of two 
cows for a family of five persons or more, are exempt. 

10. I endeavoured to obtain statistics from each tahsil for animals taxed during the first gjatistifs for animals 
year after the introduction of the Buies in 1890, with a view to compare them with the year tawci and Om re- 
1918-19, and see whether the farm stock has increased or decreased, but it is regrettable that '/ariourtahsils.''' 
the result is not satisfactory, as in very few tahsils, the earliest year for which figures are avail- 
able is identical. Thus the Shahrig tahsil has supplied figures for 1891-92, Dalhandin has 
been unable to give information for any year previous to 1914-15, while in the case of Barkhan 
and Kohlu tahsils no information is available previous to 1918-19 owing to the dostiuction 
of the tahsil records. Defective though this information is lor pur] oses of (ompari. on, it 
shows the number of animals taxed, and the amount of tax assessed in each tahsil on (;) animals 
belonging to the permanent inhabitants, and (ii) nomads, by enumeiation and ijaras KpaTalcly 
during the year 1918-19, but heie again the statistics do not lepresent he total lumber of 
animals of each kind owned by the tribesmen as they do not include («) the number of animals, 
viz., plough oxen, milch cows, etc., which are exempt from the tax, (6) the animals of the villages 
or the tribes whose grazing tax is included in the fixed land revenue and (c) the number of ani- 
mals which pay the tax by ijara assessment in which number as rtcordtd in th - agreemmt 
is, in many cases, only a guess work. These ijaras are generally made with sections ( f tribes, 
or villages, a lump sum is fixed and the internal distiibution is made by the headmen, and a 
rough estimate of the number of animals taxed is, some times, enten d in the ijaio agreemmts, 
to make up the amount of the ijara. This Statement shows that the total amount of the tax 
assessed in 1918-19 was Rs. 1,81,766 ; — 





Rs. A. r. 

Permanent inhabitants — 




By enumeration 

. 

• • • • 

. i.yetu a i 

By ijara . . . . 

. 

. 

. Sl,(j(>2 14 1 



Tot.m. 

. tto.sa? 1 2 

Nomacla — 




By enumeration 

By ijara . . . • 

. 

. 

. G9.7.44 7 :! 
15,194 7 7 



Tot .m. 

. 84,92S 11 la 



GRAND TOTAL 

.1.81.70ti 0 a 


Of the animals taxed, the important ones which supplement the income of the tribesim n 
directly or indirectly are the sheep, goats and camels, the number of the latter animals with 
the permanent inhabitants being comparatively small. Cow, the kamdhenu of the Shastias 
(giver of all that one desires), is not so important in Baluchistan as it is in many parts of India, 
where apart from its utility it is regarded by the Hindus, as sacred ; but the importance of the 
sheep may be gathered from no less an authority than Nasir Khan the Great, who was fond of 
saying (and the only reason why he did not mention the goat was that the sheep i.s the shepherd s 
pet, while the goat comes in for all his curses). “ The sheep is a goodly tree that bears four 
and twenty fruits : flesh, wool, milk, curds, whey, ghi, and a multitude of other products for 
many of which the English language might be ransacked in vain to supply equivalents.” 

The number of sheep, goats, and camels in various tahsils during the first year lor which 
statistics are available, and during 1918-19, is given in the following table : 



FIRST YEAR FOR WHICH FIGURES ARE AVAILABLE. FOR THE YEAR 1918.19. 
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Details of animals for settled inhabitants and nomads separately are not available. 
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The figures for nomads of Baluchistan, though important in respect of pastoral life, are of 
variable quantity, and do not afford a sure basis for purposes of comparison. Those for the 
settled inhabitants are, as mentioned above, defective in some respects, the number of animals 
for the early years not being available. Taking only such of the tahsils, the statistics of which 
appear to be somewhat reliable, the result is as follows : — 

I. — Tahsils which show a decrease. 




Number of sheep 

Number of sheep 


Tahsil. 

and goats in the 

and t!oats 



first year. 

in 1918-19. 

1 

Quetta 

34,727 

15,380 

2. 

Sibi 

13,787 

3,945 

3. 

Bori 

99,917 

90,187 

4. 

Niishki 

22,924 

14,239 



II. — Tahsils which show an increase. 


1. 




81,987 

2. 

Killa Saifullali . 

91,909 

1,38, .501) 

3. 

Hindubaqh 

34,792 

49,870 

4. 

Fort Samloman 

1,0.'),477 

1,31,047 

r,. 

Sanjawi . 

53. no 

08,372 


It may be gathered from these admittedly incomplete figures that in tahsils which are 
agriculturally advanced the number of sheep and goats is decreasing (the exception being the 
Nnshki tahsil). while in those tahsils where there is still a larger proportion of nomadic popula- 
tion or where grazing is more plentiful, the numbers have increased. 

11. The comparison of the amount of the cattle tax realised from the settled inhabitants in Kovcime realisrrt 
1900-01 .and 1918-10, excluding Nushl<i and Dalbandin which had no receipts under this lu-nd 

in 1900-01, show.s that the total amount of the tax in 1918-19 was Rs. 85, 878 against Rs. 5:1,-554 ji'irhiMlu-'iirst 
in 1900-01, an increase of Rs. 22,821 or Go tlb per cent. But there has bc'on a ilecrease in Rho- jrar mo-ui mid 
rarud, Sibi and Fort Randeman. 

12. Fmquiry has been made into the economic condition of twelve families of dilTerent Eoonouiif condiiiou 
tribes whose sole or principal means of subsistence is the proceeds of their slnn'p and h'* 

The rearing of shei!]) and goats, though more profitable in some respects than the cultivation 
of khushhiba nr snikiha lands, which is dependant on precarious rainfall, is not free from risks, 
as during the seasons of drought, the mortality among the animals is very h(>avv. During 
1918-19 it is only one family which has been fortunate in having no deaths among theiranimals, 
though accuracy of the figures suiqilied for this f.amily appears to be somewhat doubtful, 
while in other cases the mortality has ranged between 2 2 and (10 jiercent. Among the Rarang- 
zai tribe it has been 04 per cent. In thecase of five families who own no lands the direct in- 
come per head is Rs. 29-2-0 jme annum, and the expenses Rs. 37-4-7 per annum, the bital 
amount of their debt-i being Rs. 1 ,870-8-0 or Rs. 371-1 -7 per family and Rs. 42-8-2 ]ier head. In 
the case of seven otlnu’ families 'who combine pasture with agriculture, the income ]r<n, head 
is Bs, 48-13-1, their cxjienses Rs. 17-1 1-7. the total amount of ddits Rs. 1 .020 or Rs. 145-11-0 jier 
family, and Rs. 14-12-0 jier head. These m/ildars, who depiunl on their shoe]) and goats for 
their subsistence, do not seem to he mueh worse olT than their brethren who live on the ]uoduce 
of their lands. But their sc.ant y income is <lue to the fact that the number of shee]) and goats 
kept, by these families is small, the highest, being 21-5 animals owneil bv a Liini familv ol ])uki. 

They have of necessity to more li'om place tir place in search ol ]iasture.s. most of them own no 
huts, and live during snuinnu' month.s in the ojieu and in winter under a or a ftiirii, 

shelter of mats. 'I’heir housi'hold funriture con.siats of a few shee]i skins for milk, g/ii, grain 
and atta, a few earthen jiots some of which are inadi* by the women themselves, a couple of 
wooden /n.sn.s — plates, a hand mill, ■.xfjruhra, a griddle, and .some. s.ack.s and ?«anidr(/os. 

They generally have two suits of clothes in a year, which are washed once in a month, and 
sometimes once in two months, and they do not seem to be very particular about ]ieTsonal 
cleanliness. Rhakur Rarangzai told me that he ami hi.s wife onlv bathe when they find cere- 
monial purification is necessary, and the girls of the family m.ay bathe three or four times in a 
year more as a pastime wheir they ha]i]ien to Ire all by themselves close to running water, than 
as a necessity. In f.act it is considered against their etiijm'tte to .suggest to a daughter, espe- 
cially a grown up one, to have a bath. 

It appears that the living of the Baloch.Mari and Ilasui Khetran, is more expensive than 
that of the Pathans of the same class as the former wear more and better clothes, do not 
generally eat o^ira— porridge, which is leas ''expensive than bread made of wheat, makni or 
jowari, and are more hospitable ; the cost of clothes in a year being Rs. 27 for males and 
Rs. 24 for females amongst the Ilasnis, Rs. 24 among the Maris of Quat Mandai, while among 
the Lahrzai Belkhel^Musakhcl Pathans’it is’as low as Rs. 12 both for men and women. 

But poor as they may appear to be, they seem to have been forced, by circumstances, to 
keep up with the times and the bride-price — has among them also considemblv risen, 

the present amount being Rs. .500 to 1,200 against Rs. 250 p.aid half in cash and half in kind in 
olden days. For instance, .lamalh.an Panez.ai p.aid Rs. 250 .as walwar when he married about 
eleven years ago, and Mulla Rangin Panezai has recently betrothed his daughter for 
Rs. 900 and Walidad Luni has .agreed to p.ay Rs. 1,200 for his son’s bride. 
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TABLE I. 


AiTii, Houses and l^o{Milatioii. 

The Census of Baluchistan was made up of two paits (/) tlie rc^ulai census of canton- 
ments, towns, bazars, railway premises and otlier alien settlements, wliich was conducied in the 
ordinary manner on the standard Indian Schedule on tlio nipdit of the 18th Burch 1921. and (ii) 
the non-synchronous census of the tribesmen and othci indigenous inhabitants on a schedule 
peculiar to Baluchistan, which was carried out during the juevious Summer and Autumn 
The results may be Simnnarised thus : 



Persons. 

Males. 

Female,-. 

Itcgular CciisUa 

. i 04,830 

77,140 

17,087 

Tribal Census . 

. 1 704,780 

383, S51 

320,938 

Baluchistan 

. I 700,025 

401,000 

338. 625 


The term House ” include.s not only houses, but also blanket-tents and other movable 
or temporary dwellings. Tire term “ Village ’’ includes not only villages in the oj’dinarv sense 
of the word, but also localities which, thougli possibly containing no permanent dvr dings, 
are regularly occupied at certain seasons of the year. 
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TABLE II. 


Variation in Popiilatioii since 1001. 

Ctiusus results iu 1891, 1901, 1911 and 19'21 may be summarised thus : — 


_ 

Year 

Area in sciuare 
milc" dealt 
with 

PorrrATioN* 

Total 

E'-tiiii.-'.tf'ii 

Knu meratod 

1891 

20,.5G8 

171,7.')2 


29,279 

1901 

82,9.-)0 

810,740 

459,728 

351,018 

1911 

134,038 

834,703 


8:u,7o:i 

1921 


799,025 

2,231 

797,39 1 


The first census of 1891 was too rough and Iragmontary to lend itself for comparison iu 
this table. 
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TABLE III. 


Towns and Villages Classified fi.y Population. 

(1) The following “ unclassed ” population is inchxded in the figures given in column 
18 of the Table : — ■ 



Road-sido. 

Railway. 

Gan^-hiits. 

Total, 

Districts 



2,321 

3,730 

Quetta-Pishin . 



3.73 

353 

Loralai 


743 


743 

Zhob 


107 

ini 

208 

Bolan 


389 

001 

OSXl 

Chagai 


... 

721 

721 

yibi 


176 

545 

721 


(2) The figures for “ train enumeration ” and troops on the march ” have been included 
m the following villages which have been placed, in columns 1— 13 according to their total 
population. 


Districts 

Villages 

Xormal 

population 

1 Train j 

enumeration . 

j 

Troops on 
maroli 

Total 

Quetta-Pishin 

1 

. : 1. Boslan 

483 

137 


620 

Sihi 

. 2. Sibi . 

0.107 

219 


6,386 


. 3. Nari Gorge 

41 

SO 


127 


. 4. Ionian Junction . 

22 

127 ' 


149 


. 5. irarnai 

2,413 


3.52+ 

2,705 


. 0. I’cmjilc T)cra 

73 

104 


177 


. 7. J’ollpat 

119 

210 ; 


329 

Zlioi) . 

. S. 5Tara TaiiLO 

43 

i 

.532 , 

.575 


. 0. ^luTL^ia Kilizai . 

2,000 

... I 

1.330 

1 

,1,309 


■^Traii-^port Contraotor^* camp 
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TABLE IV. 

Towns Classified hy Population witli Variation since 

1891 . 

(1) Figures arc not available for 1891 for Cbaman, Fort Sandcman. Kalat and Bela, and 
for 1891 and 1901 for Mastung. 

(2) The population of Kalat in Table IV of 1911 is 1 .937, to whicdi 31 ])ersons (nuiles 21, 
females 13) enumerated in the Cantonment should have been added making a total of 1,971. 
Necessary correction has now been made. 

(3) The population shown under Quetta Municipality and Suburbs (in 1921) is made up 
of the following items : — 


— 

Total persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Municipal area . 

24,283 

10,748 

7,535 

Railway premises 

2,585 

1,003 

022 

Murreo Brewery and suburbs 

352 

313 

39 

Tot.^l 

27,220 

10,024 

8,106 


(1) The Kalat town include.^ Kalat, Fa.se Shahr. Khel and Com ; IMastung town includes 
Dadezai. Mutriba. Ghulanuin A.shkami. Khwasam. Gilkaud. Sheikha n. Fatima. Muhammad 
Taki. Bahrain Shahi, KotSaidan, Hot Sardar Muhammad Shahi. Tindlan and f’ir Kanu. 
The hamlets known as Baluchi. M'akilani, Moriani, Got Sipahian, Akbani. Raahai'. 
Chhatani, and Notani are included in the Bela town. 
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TABLE V. 


Towns arranged Territorially with Po]mlation by 

Religion. 


Columns 18 and 19 are made up of the following items : — 



Jew 

Budduist 

Bratimo 

Jars’ 

Agnostic 

1 

! Total 

Town 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 


Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

male.s 

Quetta Cantonment 



158 





1 

... 

159 

... 

Quetta Munieipalitj’ 

11 

5 



3 ! 1 

7 

1 

1 

3 

22 

10 

Loralai Cantonment 

... 

... 

... 



1 

... 



1 

... 

Fort Sandeman Canton- 



1 





1 

. 

1 


ment. 

Sibi Civil Station . 

2 

1 





... 

... 


2 

1 

Total 

13 

6 

159 


3 1 

. 

8 

1 

2 

O 

O 

185 

11 


\ 
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TABLE VI. 


Religion. 


The last two columns headed “ Others ” (27-28) are made up of the following items : — 


District or State 

ZOKOASTRIAN 

Jain' 

Jew 

Bl'DDUIST 

AON'OSTIC 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males ' 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

; males 

Baluchistan 



99 

6C 

13 


13 

6 

160 


2 

3 

Districts . 



98 

66 

13 1 

4 

13 

6 

160 


2 

3 

Quetta-Pishin . 



87 

03 

7 ' 

1 

11 

5 

159 


2 

3 

Loralai . 






1 






... 



Zhob 



... 




... 


1 




Bolan 



3 




... 

... 





Chagai . 



... 


5 

3 







Sibi 



8 

2 



2 

i 





Adminiiiered aroi . 



6' 

o 

... 


3 

1 

... 




Mari-Bufjli coaulnj 



... 


... 








States 



1 


... 


... 

... 




... 

Kalat 







... 




... 


Las Bela 



‘ 


... i 

1 






... 



The following are the details of the last two columns under Musalmans headed “ Others” 
(13-14) 


District or State 

Aiimaui 

Aiil-Hadis. 

Males 

i Females 

Males 

Females 

Baluchistan 



H 

20 

12 

6 

Districts 



40 

I 15 

11 

6 

Quetta-Pisbin , 



28 


8 

4 

Loralai .... 



2 

1 

1 

1 


Zbob .... 



4 

' ... 



Bolan .... 



2 

: 3 


. . , 

Ohagai .... 



1 

i 



Sibi .... 



3 

1 

o 

2 

Administered area 



3 

i 1 

o 

o 

Mari-Bugli country 



... 




States .... 



4 

5 

1 


Kalat .... 



4 

i 5 

1 


Sarawan • 




1 

1 


Jbalawan 



1 

1 



Kacbbi 



2 

1 5 



Dombki-Kaberi country. 




i 



Makran . 


. 

1 




Kharan 


. 

... 

j 



Laa Bela 



... 

1 

1 
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RELIGION — Continued 



Las Bela . . . 799 666 




TABLE VII. 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition. 

la the areas enumerated on the special Tribal Schedule age and civil condition were not 
recorded. Hence this Table falls into two parts. In part A the statistics for the areas in which 
Standard Indian Schedule was used are analysed for the province as a whole, and a summary 
of the statistics for the tribal areas is added to give completeness. Part B contains the puberal 
and sex statistics for the tribal areas by districts and states. 
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VII. -AGE, SEX, AND CIVIL CONDITION. 


Paet a. — Baluchistan. 


Age ftnd civil 
condition 

POPULATION 

Mcsalman 


Hindu 


( 

1 

&IXH 


Cheistian 

OIBEBS 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Persona 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

1 Per- 
1 sons 

1 

^ Males 

1 

Fe- Per* 
males sons 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Per- 

sons 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

1 

2 

% 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

j 

13 14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

1 

0—1 . 

1,660 

854 

806 

709 

398 

311 

687 

345 

349 

122 

85 

1 

67 137 

59 

85 

B 

4 

■ 

Unmarried . 

1,600 

854 

806 

709 

393 

311 

687 

345 

342 

122 

65 

67 i 137 

52 

85 

5 

4 

■1 

Married 












; 






Widov^ed , 

•• 











: .. 



. 

.. 

, , 

1—2 

631 

323 

308 

918 

100 

109 

292 

148 

144 

50 

31 

19 68 

1 35 

33 

3 


3 

Unmarried . 

631 

323 

308 

218 

109 

109 

292 

148 

144 

50 

31 

19 ' 68 

; 35 

33 

3 


3 

Married 













1 . 





Widowed . 






». 









, 

, , 

, , 

2—3 . 

943 

477 

466 

435 

226 

209 

359 

176 

183 

73 

33 

40 74 

41 

33 

2 

1 

■1 

Unmarried . 
Married 

• 943 

477 

466 

435 

226 

209 

359 

176 

183 

73 

: 33 

40 74 

41 

33 

2 

1 

B 

Widowed . 





■ . 








•* 



, 


3—4 

1,084 

551 

533 

482 

245 

237 

449 

233 

216 

69 

i 32 

37 81 

1 

! 41 

40 

3 


3 

Unmarried . 

1,084 

551 

533 

482 

245 

237 

449 

233 

216 

69 

i 32 

37 1 81 

' 41 

40 

3 


z 

Widowed . 








. . 



j 7! 


;; 

• 



• 

4—5 . 

1,090 

556 

634 

477 

948 

229 

441 

213 

228 

74 

1 

40 

34 05 

S3 

42 

3 

2 

X 

Unmarried . 

1,089 

556 

533 

477 

248 

229 

440 

213 

007 

74 

4U 

34 95 

1 63 

42 

a 

2 


Married 

1 


1 




1 











Widowed . 











1 







Total 0—5 . 

S,408 

2,761 

2,647 

2,321 

1,226 

1,006 

2,228 

1,116 

1,113 

38S 

191 

197 ; 455 

000 

233 

16 

7 

9 

Unmarried . 

5,407 

2,761 

2,646 

2.321 

1,226 

1,095 

2,227 

1,115 

1,112 

388 

191 

197 1 465 

222 

233 

16 

7 

9 

Married 

1 


1 




1 





..1 .. 






Widowed . 


















5—10 . 

6,004 

9,706 

2,388 

9,300 

1.930 

1,061 

2,124 

1,109 

1,01.7 

296 

170 

196 351 

176 

175 

23 

12 

It 

Unmarried . 

6,U43 

2,693 

2,350 

2,285 

1,234 

1,0.51 

2,09o 

1,101 

080 

294 

17(J 

124 ! 351 

176 

175 

23 

12 

11 

Married 

51 

13 

38 

15 

5 

10 

34 

8 

26 

0 


2 . . 






Widowed . 











^ 







10—15 . 

4,703 

3,210 

1,.783 

9,309 

1,596 

706 

1,0.70 

1,285 

666 

310 

214 

06 916 

107 

108 

16 

8 

8 

■Unmarried . 

4,306 

3,002 

1,244 

2,082 

1,546 

636 

1,724 

1,207 


279 

198 

81 1 200 

103 

103 

15 

8 

7 

Mamed 

4b0 

144 

330 

220 

50 

170 

220 

75 

145 

31 

16 

15 8 

3 

5 




idowed . 


4 

3 




C 

3 

3 



.. 1 

1 





15-20 . 

10,631 

8,760 

1.771 

4,942 

4,990 

713 

4,071 

3.2.50 

821 

912 

780 

139 530 

432 

08 

76 

69 

7 

Unmarried . 

7,107 

6,H5H 

240 

3,599 

3,490 

109 

2,385 

2,310 

66 

602 

5S8 

14 45,-> 

401 

54 

66 

60 


Married 

3,307 

1,808 

1,490 

1,30(1 

706 

594 

1,618 

875 

743 

306 

189 

117 73 

29 

44 

10 

9 


Widowed . 

117 

94 

23 

43 

33 

10 

68 

56 

12 

4 

3 

1 2 

2 


^ 



20—25 . 

93, .701 

20,142 

9,369 

9,646 

8.649 

1,004 

8,569 

7,566 

996 

1,7531.680 

173 9,639 

9.S.75 

177 

108 

90 

9 

Unmarried . 

12,604 

12.492 

112 

5.619 

5,558 

61 

3,775 

3.760 

15 

Ooo 

900 

.. 2,2-lS 

2.197 

36 

77 

77 


Mamed 

9,338 

7,142 

2,i9(i 

3.7U3 

2,783 

920 

4.504 

3,547 

057 

80S 

637 

171 ! 293 

153 

140 

30 

22 

8 

^\ idowed . 

559 

5UB 

61 

224 

201 

23 

283 

259 

24 

45 

43 

2 6 

5 

1 

1 


1 

25—30 . 

16,611 

14,634 

1,977 

7,091 

7,136 

866 

6,367 

5,601 

756 

1,2431,088 

166 ' 881 

675 

206 

39 

34 

5 

Unmarried « 

6,646 

5,672 

74 

3,167 

3,126 

41 

1,649 

1,644 

5 

356 

356 

.. 1 458 

432 

26 

16 

14 


Mamed 

9,997 

8,164 

1,833 

4,436 

3,653 

783 

4,315 

3,597 

718 

815 

663 

152 1 408 

231 

177 

23 

20 


Widowed . 

868 

798 

70 

388 

357 

31 

393 

360 

33 

72 

69 

3 15 

12 

3 




30—35 . 

11,399 

9,669 

1,663 

0,046 

6,966 

781 

3,839 

3,963 

5S6 

763 

661 

92 060 

475 

185 

24 

15 

9 

1 nniamed . 

. 2.467 

2,408 

59 

1,525 

1,494 

31 

534 

528 

0 

183 

183 

222 

200 

22 

3 

3 


IMarneil 

8,039 

6,538 

1,501 

4,121 

3,4(J« 

712 

2,070 

2,442 

528 

5118 

417 

91 419 

258 

161 

2i 

12 


Widow fd , 

810 

723 

93 

400 

302 

38 

335 

283 

52 

62 

61 

1 19 

17 

2 




35—40 . 

6,270 

5,428 

842 

3,324 

9.043 

381 

9,018 

1,729 

289 

457 

402 

66 469 

346 

113 

12 



1 nmarried . 

897 

BOO 

37 

542 


15 

155 

153 

2 

63 

62 

1 135 

116 

19 

2 

•> 


Mamed 

4,768 

4,U50 

718 

2,481 

2,149 

332 

1.615 

1.370 

24r> 

855 

307 

48 307 

218 

89 

10 



Mid'»wed . 

605 

518 

87 

30 1 

207 

34 

248 

206 

42 

39 

33 

6 17 

12 

5 




40—45 . 

6,013 

4,111 

901 

2,781 

2,341 

440 

1,640 

1,313 

333 

321 

278 

43 940 

165 

81 

18 

14 

4 

1 nmarried . 

4S5 

403 

22 

322 

308 

14 

103 

100 

3 

28 

O.K 







Mamed 

3,848 

3,169 

679 

2,115 

1,773 

342 

1,270 

1,037 

233 

I 255 

222 

33 i 194 

127 

67 

14 

10 

’ *4 

Widowed . 

679 

479 

2UU 

344 

200 

84 

273 

176 

97 

1 38 

28 

10 j 23 

14 

9 

1 

1 


45—50 . 

2,260 

1,878 

382 

1,161 

983 

16H 

787 

€22 

165 

17S 

158 

90 139 

107 

25 

12 

8 


Unmarried . 

lOU 

162 

8 

103 

98 


i 35 



9 

9 







Mamed 

1,701 

1,447 

254 

856 

743 

113 

581 

481 

ioo 

147 

130 

17 lOG 

86 

20 

"ii 

"7 


idowed . 

399 

279 

12U 

192 

142 

50 

171 

106 

65 

2'* 

19 

3 13 

11 

0 

1 

1 


1 

o 

9,646 

2,111 

535 

1,414 

1,148 

966 

927 

720 

207 

187 

159 

98 113 

81 

32 

5 



Unmarried . 

188 

181 

7 

118 

111 

7 

46 

46 


28 

18 







Mamed 

1,833 

1,568 

265 

989 

855 

134 

620 

531 

80 

137 

115 

22 82 


IS 




Widowed , 

625 

362 

263 

307 

182 

125 

261 

143 

118 

32 

26 

6 25 

11 

14 




55—00 . 

638 

492 

146 

329 

257 

72 

219 

176 

43 

46 

36 

10 36 

18 

18 

8 

5 


1 nmarried . 

24 

24 


17 

17 


3 

3 


1 

1 







Married 

449 

S88 

61 

235 

203 

32 

147 

134 

13 

37 

33 

4 24 

14 

10 

6 

4 


Widowed , 

165 

80 

85 

77 

37 

40 

69 

39 

30 

8 

2 

0 10 

2 

8 

1 


1 

60 — 65 . , 

1,118 

815 

303 

896 

438 

168 

412 

993 

119 

57 

50 

7 46 

i 30 

16 

7 

4 

3 

L nmarried , 

59 

57 

2 

31 

29 

2 

22 

22 


2 

2 

4 






Mamed 

652 

650 

102 

360 

307 

53 

220 

182 

38 

36 

35 

1 32 

23 

g 

4 

""3 


Widowed . 

407 

208 

199 

205 

102 

103 

170 

89 

81 

19 

13 

6 10 

3 

7 

3 

1 

a 

65 — 70 . . 

198 

148 

50 

104 

79 

25 

69 

49 

20 

9 

9 

• ■ ! 16 

11 

5 




Unmarried . 

13 

13 


11 

11 


1 

1 


1 

a 







Mamed 

100 

90 

16 

60 

49 

11 

28 

25 

3 

6 

6 

• ■ . 

. . 1 12 

10 

2 




Widowed * 

70 

45 

34 

33 

19 

14 

40 

23 

17 

2 

0 

.. 1 4 

1 

3 




70 and over . 

634 

384 

150 

307 

234 

73 

178 

114 

64 

27 j 

22 

5 20 

13 

7 

2 



Unmarried . 

31 

30 

1 

22 

21 

1 

7 

7 


2 ' 

2 







Married 

239 

209 

30 

145 

134 

11 

C6 

52 

14 

16 ^ 

14 

1 1 ii 

8 

3 




Widowed , 

264 

145 

119 

140 

79 

61 

• 105 

55 

50 

10 j 

C 

4 9 I 

6 

4 




Total civil condi- 
tion ipecified. 

64,836 

77,149 

17,687 

46,454 

37,666 

7, 798, 

1 

35.387 

1 

28,195 

7,192 

1 

6,937 

6,798 

I i 

1,188 ; 6,692 

6,213 

1.479 

366 

287 

79 

Unmarried , 

44,437 

37,626 

6,811 

21,764 

18,796 

2.968 ’ 

14,756 ' 

12,041 

2.715 ; 

3,126 ' 

2.709 

417 ! 4.569 






Married 

44,809 

35,280 

9,529 

21,036 

16,819 

4,217 

18,209 : 

14,356 

3,853 

3,458 [ 

2,784 

674 l,9f,<» , 






W'ldowed . 

5,590 

4,243 

1,347 

2,654 

2,041 

613 1 

2,422 1 

1.798 

624 1 

353 1 

305 

48; 154 

96 

58 

7 

3 

4 

Total civil condi- 

704,789 

383,861 

380,933 

638,023 

374,534 

1 

318.489 j 

16,96i j 

8,806 

7,165 

894 

510 

294 1 






tioD nnipocified. 







i 



1 








GBAUD TOTAL . 

796, •» 

461.000 

138.686 

738.477 j 

418,190 

>81,887 

1 

61.348 

>7.001 

14.347 

7,741 

6,308 

. 

1.433 j 6,683 

6,214 

1.479 

366 

287 

79 
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VIL— AGE AND SEX. 

Part B. — By districts and states {for areas enumerated on the Tribal Schedule only)- 


1 

( 

PSBSOilS 

j 


Males 

! 


Females 


Dbtiict or State 

Eeliglon 

Total 

! 

Under 

puberty 

Over 

puberty 

1 

Total ; 

Under 1 

puberty 

Over I 

puberty ! 

Total 

1 

1 

Under 
puberty , 

Over 

puberty 

Baluchistan 

i 

i 

i 

ALL RELIGIONS j 
Miisalman . 

Hindu . . , 

Sikh . . . 1 
Christian 

Others 

1 

704,789 

688,023 , 

15,961 

804 , 

1 j 

281,801 . 
276,627 
4,927 

247 

422,988 

411,396 

11,0.14 

557 ■ 

1 j 

383,851 
374,.5*U : 

8,806 

510 

1 I 

157,891 

154,700 

2,757 

144 

226,160 

219,744 

6,049 

366 1 

1 [ 

320,933 ; 

313.489 

7,153 

294 1 

124,110 

121,835 

2,172 

103 : 

196,828 

191,654 

4,983 

191 

DlSTPaCTS 

! 

j 

1 

ALL RELIGIONS . i 
Musalman . ' 

Hindu . . 1 

Sikh . 

Ciiriittiaa . . , 

Others . . | 

326,323 1 
322,05 3 ! 

3,500 

760 i 

1 

137,341 . 

136.058 . 

1,045 

233 

l.';P,982 

135,995 

2,4.55 

531 

1 

178,285 

17.5.752 

2,043 

489 

1 

76,970 

70,242 

586 ' 

142 

10L315 

99,510 

1,457 

347 

1 

148,038 ' 

140,-ini 

1,4.57 

280 

60,371 : 
59,816 

459 ' 

96 ' 

! 

87,667 

86,485 

998 

184 

QtrEIIA-PiSHIN . 1 

1 

1 

ALL RELIGIONS . i 
Musalman 

Hindu . . 1 

Sikh . , . ‘ 

Christian . . ; 

79,878 ' 
79.620 ; 

231 ' 

26 

1 1 

34,289 

34,226 

48 • 

6 

1 

45,598 

45,394 

133 

20 

1 

42,735 

42,541 

176 

17 

1 

18.929 

18,803 i 
33 

3 

23,806 

23,643 

143 

14 

1 

37.143 

37,079 

55 

9 

j 

15,351 ! 

15,3 i3 i 
15 

3 

21,792 

21,746 

40 

6 

Lobalai . 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
ilusalman . . j 

Hindu . . i 

Sikh . 

76,202 
74,973 ' 

1,213 

11 

32,995 ; 
32,551 

443 

1 1 

43,207 

42,422 

775 

10 

41,396 

40,676 

712 

8 

18,159 
17,929 ' 

230 

23,237 

22,747 

482 1 

8 : 

34,806 

34.297 

506 

3 

14,836 1 
14,622 1 

213 ' 

1 

19,970 

19,675 

293 

2 

Zhob 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
Musalman . . , 

Hindu . • ‘ 

Sikh . 

47,313 

47,313 

20,299 

20,299 

27,014 

27,014 

■ 26.009 
26,000 

11 244 ! 

11,244 

14.756 i 

14.756 1 

i 

‘ ’ 1 

21,313 

21,313 

9,055 

9,055 

l‘’,258 

12,258 

Bolan 

ALL RELIGIONS . , 
Musalman . • 1 

Hindu 

Sikh . 

556 
554 1 
2 

■ 204 
204 

1 

352 

350 

2 

317 

315 

2 

123 : 
123 

194 1 
192 , 

o 

239 1 
239 ' 

81 

158 

158 

Chaoai . 

ALL RELIGIONS . ^ 
Musalman . . . 

Hindu 

Sikh . 

16,272 

16,241 

81 

7,619 

7,603 

16 , 

8,653 

8,638 

15 

8,724 

8,702 

oo 

4,173 

4,161 

12 

4.551 > 
4,541 

10 ' 

j 

7,548 

7,539 

9 : 

3,448 
3,442 : 
4 i 

1 

4.102 

4,097 

5 

SlBI 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
Musalman . • i 

Hindu 

Sikh . . « 1 

106,102 

103,352 

2,018 

732 

41,944 

41,175 

538 

231 

64,153 

62,177 

1,480 

501 

69.113 

57,518 

1,131 

404 

24,342 

23,802 

311 

139 

34.771 ! 
33.626 , 

820 1 
825 ! 

i 

46,989 
45,834 1 

887 

208 

17,602 

17,2a3 

227 

92 

29,387 

28,551 

660 

170 

Admini^ered aua . 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
Musalman . 

Hindu 

Sikh . 

89,078 

06,622 

1,724 

732 

26,799 

26,008 

470 

231 

42,279 
40,524 
1,254 
501 . 

38,021 

30.503 

964 

464 

15,337 
14,927 ; 

271 
139 

22,681 
21,660 
693 i 
325 1 

G1 057 
30,029 
760 
203 . 

11.462 

11,171 

199 

92 

19.606 

18,858 

561 

170 

Ma/ri-Bugti country . 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
Musalman . « 

Hindu 

37,024 

36,730 

294 

15,145 

15,077 

68 

21,879 

21,653 

226 

21,092 

20,025 

167 

9,005 

8,905 

40 

12,087 

11,900 

127 

15,932 

15,805 

127 

6,140 

6,112 

28 

0.792 

0,693 

09 

STATES . 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
j Musalman . 

1 Hindu 

1 Sikh . 

378,466 

365,970 

12,461 

35 

144,460 

140,569 

3,882 

9 

234,006 

225,401 

8,579 

26 

205,566 

198,782 

6,763 

21 

80,721 

78,548 

2,171 

2 

124,846 

120,234 

4,592 

19 

172,900 

167,188 

5,698 

14 

63.739 

62,019 

1,713 

7 

109.161 

105,169 

3,985 

7 

Kalat 

I 

; ALL RELIGIONS . 
Musalman . 

Hindu 

Sikh . 

327,779 

316,765 

10,997 

17 

123,705 

120,356 

1 3,344 

; 5 

204,074 

196,409 

7,653 

12 

178,593 
172,619 
5,0' 5 

8 

OD.ISl 

67,574 

1,879 

1 

109,138 

105,045 

4,086 

7 

149,187 

14 M4'i 
5,032 

9 

64.251 

52,780 

\,4>.7 

4 

94,936 

01,366 

3,565 

Sarawa'i 

ALL RELIGIONS . 
Jlnsalman . 

Hindu 

Mkh . 

54,021 

1 63,210 

804 

7 

19,271 

19,018 

250 

3 

34,750 

34,192 

554 

1 4 

30,220 

29,734 

48.1 

3 

10,953 

10 -06 
146 

1 

19.267 

i 18 928 

! 037 

2 

23.801 

23 470 
321 

4 

8,313 

8 2 12 
104 

2 

16.483 

15,264 

217 

2 

Jhalawan • 

! ALL RELIGIONS . 

, JIusalman . 

Hindu 

1 Sikh . 

79,710 

79,293 

417 

30,036 

20,969 

67 

49.671 

49,324 

350 

43,687 

43,332 

355 

16,944 

16,894 

50 

26,743 

26,438 

305 

1 36,023 

35,961 

62 

13,092 

13,073 

19 

22,931 

22,888 

43 

Kachhi . 

ALL RELIGIONS . 

' Musalman 

I Hindu 

Sikh . 

75,153 
68,144 
i 7,009 

26,376 

23,303 

2,073 

49,777 

44,841 

4,936 

41,349 

37,700 

3,640 

14,517 

13,337 

1,180 

26.832 

24,363 

2,469 

33.804 
30.444 
j 3,360 

1 

1 

10.869 

9,966 

893 

22,946 

20,478 

2.467 

Bombki'KaJieri couydry ALLKELIGIONS . 

1 Musalman . 

Hindu 

Sikh . 

{ 19,558 

1 16,937 

2,611 
10 

‘ 7,151 

6,204 

1 945 

•> 

12,407 
10.733 
, 1,666 
s 

10.623 

9,202 

1,331 

1 5 

3,973 

3,478 

495 

6 655 
5,814 
S36 

5 

1 8,930 

1 7,045 

! 1,280 

5 

' 3,178 

1 2,720 

450 

2 

6.752 

4,919 

830 

3 

Maktan 

ALL RELIGIONS . 

i 

' 71,599 

29,907 

41,633 

37,617 

16,384 

21,233 

! 33,982 

13,583 

80,399 


Musalman . 

' Hindu 

Sikh . 

' 71,409 

100 

29,901 

1 

41,533 

94 

37,518 

99 

16,378 

6 

21,140 

93 

33,931 

1 

1 

1 

13,583 

i 20,398 

1 1 

Kharan . 

' ALL RELIGIONS . 

! 27,738 

i 11,901 

I5,8S4 

15,091 

6,683 

8,40S 

12,647 

5,221 

7,426 


Musalman . 
Hindu 

Sikh 

1 27,682 

; 56 

11,901 
: 3 

15,781 

53 

15,013 

4S 

6,681 
' o 

8,362 

46 

12,639 

8 

i 

5,220 

1 

7,419 

7 

i 

'Lkh Bela • 

1 ALL RELIGIONS . 

1 50,687 

20,755 

29,932 

26,974 

11,207 

15.707 

£3,713 

9,488 

1 14,225 


Musalman . 
Hindu 

Sikh 

49,205 

1,464 

18 

20,213 

538 

4 

28,992 

926 

14 

1 

26,163 

798 

13 

i 

. 10,974 

1 292 

1 

i 

15,180 

506 

12 

1 23,042 

, 666 

j ^ 

i 

9,239 

246 

3 

1 

i 13,803 

420 

2 


Y 




TABLE VIM 


Literacy hy Religion and Age. 

1. In this Table details are given under various age periods for that portion of the popula- 
tion only which was enumerated on the Indian Standard Schedule. In the case of the Tribal 
Areas ' in which a Special Schedule was used and enumeration done by families and not in- 
dividuals, literacy by age was not recorded. Hence the figures for Tribal population have been 
shown under head “ Unspecified.” 

2. In the Christian figures are included the following Indian Christians : — 


1 

Age. 


Liteeate. 



Illiterate. 

Literate in English. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Mall 3. 

Females. 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

0—10 

20 

9 

11 

361 

184 

177 

2 

2 


10—1.3 . 

40 

IG 

24 

112 

08 

44 

12 

7 

5 

15—20 . 

58 

31 

27 

lOG 

75 

31 

2G 

13 

13 

20 and over 

370 

283 

! 

87 

640 

452 

188 

19G 

149 

47 

Unspecified 



•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 


•• 

Total 

488 

339 

149 

1,220 

780 

440 

236 

■■ 

171 

65 


The more inrportant Vernaculars in which literacy was returned are given below. As 
several individuals returned themselves as literate in more than one vernacular, the totals do 
not of course agree with the totals for literacy in the Table. 



Urdu. 

niNDi. 

Gvrmckhi. 

Lasde. 

SISDDI. 

Persian. 

Arabic. 

District and State. 

Males. 

Fe- 

maUs 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males, 

Male». 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

MaU>. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

EAI.CCHISTAN. 

11,644 

512 

6,494 

651 

3,168 

665 

6,648 

81 

2,080 

71 

4,683 

65 

826 

77 

Quetta-Pishin 

6,769 

413 

3,922 

549 

1,708 

114 

214 

3 

856 

35 

1,616 

52 

2‘'*2 

56 

Loralai .... 

1,180 

17 

550 

25 

211 

37 

610 

1 

S7 


383 

4 

172 

1 

Zliob ..... 

934 

4 

1,288 

7 

444 

3 

oo 

•• 

5 


216 

4 

133 

2 

Dolan .... 

211 

5 

116 

13 

66 

10 


' ’ 

87 

5 

22 


3 


Chagai .... 

524 

8 

234 

11 

186 

9 

20 

.. 

167 

5 

136 


5 


Sibi ..... 

1,384 

59 

339 

41 

356 

75 

1,247 

f> 

464 

11 

399 

o 

103 

5 

Kalat .... 

480 

6 

28 

5 

182 

7 

3,968 


247 

1 

1.982 

3 

157 

33 

Las Bela .... 

142 


17 


15 

•• 

527 

15 

217 

11 

129 

** 

31 
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Vm.— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 


1 

— — — 




POPULATION. 








] 


























Diitrict 

or 

State. 

1 

Keli'^ion and Age. 

Totil. 


Literate. 


Illiterate. 






Oer.sons, 

Males. 1 F 

emalcs. 

Persons Males. | 

Females. 

Persons. , 

Males. Females. 1 

Persons. 

Males, I 

'eraales. 

i i 

o 

3 

4 

5 

1 

i 

7 

8 

9 j 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

AT.L rt:ltgioxs . 

799,625 

461,000 

338,625 

1 

37,380 

34,905 

2,475 

762,245 , 

426,095 

336,150 

9,291 

8,454 

837 

0—10 , . . s 

10— r> 

r>— :i0 . 

2‘) anil •■•vrr 

Ull'.Jf ( ifiul 

10.502 

4.703 

10 5-3 1 

GO Dll) 

704 7?0 

5.407 

3.210 

^.700 

50 712 
383,a'51 

5.ii35 

1..583 

1,771 

9 208 
320.938 

104 1 
1.22.3 . 
3,019 

2'-. 200 
10.408 

2h2 

927 

2.0 }r, 
20.059 

10,402 

l.=?2 

296 

384 

1 547 

00 

10.038 

3.570 

7.512 

40 80-i 
094,321 

5,185 
2.28 3 
6.125 
:50.O')3 
373.449 

4.853 

1.287 

1,387 

7,7.51 

320,872 

111 ' 
281 

803 ' 
7.918 

118 , 

57 

229 

804 

7,246 

118 

54 

52 

59 

672 

irUiAT.MAX . 

733,477 

412,190 

321,287 

9,771 

9,445 

326 

723,706 

402,745 ' 

320,961 

1,208 

1,198 

10 

0— !•* 

10— i:. 
r)-2o 
•Ji' aivl nvnr 

Un=ii* '-itloil 

4.G,21 

2. 102 
4.042 

5 .'"0 
6>'',0J.l 

2 40.5 
1.500 
4.220 * 
2'J 300 
374.524 

2,150 

7(»0 

.g:; 

313.489 

01 

209 . 

0 13 
4.070 
4,008 

00 

2.50 

.5S*_. 

4.501 

4,O.J3 

o.> 

4 ? 

57 

109 

35 

4.530 ‘ 

2 00? 

4 290 . 
2.*'0J9 

Ch 1,955 

2.390 

1.340 

3.043 

24.h0o 

370.501 

2.1.34 

00:? 

050 

4.054 

313.454 

123 

9J5 

108 ' 

51 

121 

918 

108 

1 

0 

^ inxDU . 

51,348 

37,001 

14,047 

18,513 

17,563 

950 

32,835 j 

19,438 

13,397 

2,606 

2,571 

35 

t: 

0— 10 

10—1'. . . . 1 

1'.— JO . . , 1 

JO :\H'i oMT 
rii'iia'ilixl 

4. *^52 
1.0, 50 
4,071 
25,014 
15,001 

2.224 

1 2-^5 
3,250 
21.430 
^,500 

2.128 

”*005 

821 

3 578 
7,155 

101 

044 
1,470 
lU 144 
0.044 

125 

504 

1.270 

9,031 

0,013 

60 

1 10 
2i)0 

51 j 

31 

4.161 
l.>il0 
2..5hl 
11,.870 
9,917 j 

2,099 
781 
1.000 
11,803 1 
2.793 i 

2.062 

525 

021 

3 065 
7,124 

2 

123 

277 

2,197 

7 

120 

266 

2,176 

7 

3 

11 

21 


STKH 

7,741 

6,308 

1,433 

3,751 ■ 

3.451 

300 

3,990 1 

1 

2,857 

1,133 

509 

600 

9 


0— 10 

10— 1’> . 
r.— JO . 

2onndo^e^ 

Un'‘iJLCifled 

6«t 

310 

012 

6,031 

801 

301 

214 

780 

4.443 

51U 

90 

132 

688 

204 

.54 
Vio 
410 
2.700 
350 t 

1 

122 
300 
2, r, 81 
3-50 

07 

43 

50 

174 

030 ; 
145 
400 1 
2,271 ' 
448 : 

1 

334 

92 

420 

1.857 

154 

1 

290 

5.3 

70 

414 

294 

4 

26 1 
64 i 
412 1 

8 1 

1 

4 

25 

62 

406 

3 

1 

2 

6 

i 

CnEISTIA>' . 

6,693 

6,214 

1,479 

6,108 ; 

4,257 

851 

1,585 

957 

628 

i 

4,850 1 

4,087 

763 

i 

1 

0—10 , 

10—15 

1 ",—20 

20 and over 

Vri5pc'‘iflcd 

S06 

215 

530 

.5,141 

1 

i 

308 

107 

432 

4,270 

1 

403 

108 

US 

805 

123 

lot ' 

420 

4.104 

58 

r>.8 

3.50 

3,805 

65 

0:’ 

04 

659 

683 
114 
110 
677 1 

1 i 

340 

69 

70 
471 

1 

Ss*:) 

45 

34 

203 

105 

73 ; 
378 
4,294 

61 

20 

338 

3,669 

54 

44 

40 

625 

i 

OTHFES 

366 

287 

79 

237 

189 

48 

129 

98 

31 

118 

98 

20 

j 

0—10 . 

10—15 . 

1,5—20 

2oarido\cr 

30 

10 

7ti ' 
235 1 

10 

8 

69 

191 

20 

8 

44 

5 

14 

50 . 
108 1 

3 

7 

43 

130 

2 

7 

7 

32 

34 1 
2 1 
26 1 
67 1 

1 

16 

3 

20 

55 

18 

1 

** 12 

7 ' 
21 1 
90 J 

4 

17 

77 

3 

4 
13 

1 

i 

ALT- Er.T.TniONS . 

137,082 

87,101 

! 49,981 

19,167 1 

17,148 

2,019 

117,915 

69,953 

47,962 

7,464 

6,701 

783 


0— 10 

10—15 

15—20 . 

20 and over 

Vu-ptcilii'd 

7,710 

3 390 
d.‘U2 
30.750 
70,^78 

4.024 

2,225 

4!9.'^4 

42,7<>.> 

’ 3-092 

I 1.105 

1 ].35^ 

0.02.5 
37.143 

.380 i 

019 

2.101 

14.790 

8.87 

220 

713 

1 8;;i 
]o.40 
88: 

100 
2 >0‘ 

1 .297 

4 

7.3.30 

2.441 

4 Ih] 
21,900 
7,h.991 

:>.'^04 

1.512 

3 14.5 
19.040 
41,8.>2 

3. .">32 
029 
1,0:36 
.5.326 

37,1:39 

106 

247 

753 

0,323 

35 

62 

201 

701 

5,712 

35 

54 

46 

52 

611 


Jir^ALMAN . 

103,456 

61,232 

42.224 

4,192 

3,967 

225 

99,264 

57,265 

41,999 

700 

692 

8 


0—10 

10—15 

1.5—20 

2«) and over 

UD'peeitifd 

3.047 

1 ,490 
2.555 
10.744 
70,020 

1.032 
1,010 

2.033 
14.010 
42,541 

1.415 

4SO 

2.72.8 

37.079 

73 

423 

2 Oh? 
7.87 

.56 17 

19:. 33 

371 52 

2,500 123 

787 

2.974 

1,264 

2- 1:32 

14.001 

78,833 

1.576 

817 

1.002 

11.450 

41,754 

1,398 

447 

470 

2.605 

37,079 

45 

R8 

532 

35 

44 

86 

527 

35 

1 

1 2 

1 ^ 


niXDU. 

22,300 

16,922 

8,378 

7,789 

7,064 , 725 

14,511 

9,858 

4,653 

1,816 

1,783 

33) 

if; 

H 

t; 

5f5 

N 

0—10 

15 

15—20 

20 and over 
Uii>ptcift<‘d 

3,314 
1,42.5 
2 501 
14 741 
231 

1,704 

928 

1.904 

12,150 

176 

1.010 

405 

027 

2,591 

55 

142 
477 
1.012 
tSO0 i 
94 

90 52 

374 103 

S50 102 

5,000 404 

90 4 

3.172 

040 

1,570 

8.677 

137 

; 1.014 

1 554 

: 1,114 

6,490 

j 86 

1,558 

392 

405 

2,187 

51 

2 

107 

225 

1,482 

2 

104 

214 

1,463 

3 

11 

19 

1 

SIKH 

4,848 

3,914 

934 

2,258 

2,018 242 

2,590 

1,898 

692 

361 

353 

8 

H 

S 

O 

0—10 

10—15 

1.5—20 

2<1 and over 
Unspecified 

.500 

257 

014 

3,301 

20 

' 200 

1 170 

t .5112 

' 2.92.1 

} 17 

\ 

204 

81 

111 

40' 

r 

42 

1.38 

1,801 

6 

1^ 24 

loj :J0 

220 4.5 

1.001 137 

6 

518 

119 

34? 

1,590 

20 

! 278 

1 276 

i 1,259 

i 

240 

45 

67 

331 

9 

3 

22 

54 

282 

3 

21 

52 

277 

1 

2 

5 


CHRISTIA^' . 

6,139 

4,767 

1,371 

4,712 

3,930 ' 782 

1,427 

' 837 

590 

4,485 

3,790 

695 


0—10 

10—15 

15—20 

20 and over 
Un.'pecified 

75S 

205 

50*^ 

4,007 

1 

575 

103 

; 417 

1 3,871 

1 1 

38r 

lot 

0] 

70( 

> 119 

> 94 
407 

> 4,092 

54 05 

37 57 

350 :57 

3,4^9 603 

0?9 

1 101 

* 57.' 

i 321 

! 66 

' 67 

382 

1 

318 

47 

34 

lOL 

101 

60 

360 

3,952 

47 

! 28 
333 
3,382 

54 

38 

33 

570 


OTHEKS 

339 

266 

7! 

216 

171 45 

123 

95 

26 

102 

83 

19 


0—10 . 

, 10—15 . 

15—20 . 

20 and over 

37 

15 

74 

213 

i 17 

1 H 

' OH 

1 

2( 

1 

4( 

) 4 

14 

) 48 

) 150 

1 

4 

IL 

T 0 

7 7 

2 6 

» CO 

33 

.1 

03 

15 

1 

20 

5.3 

It 

1C 

.. 

7 

20 

75 

4 

16 

1 63 

3 

4 

12 
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Vm.— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 


District 

or 

State. 


O 


Religion and Age. 


POPULATION. 


Total. 


Persons, i Males. 


Females. 


Literate. 


Persona. Males, i Females, 


Illiterate. 


Persons. 


Males. J Females. 


10 


ALL RELIGIONS 


82,473 

46,973 j 

35,500 

2,626 ' 

2,541 1 

85 

79,847 ' 

44.432 

0—10 


427 ' 

228 ' 

199 

10 

6 ' 

4 

417 

222 

10—15 


231 ' 

171 

60 

54 

43 : 

11 

177 

1-8 

15—20 


748 

665 

83 

153 

138 ! 

15 

595 

527 

20 and over 


4,805 

4,513 

352 

1,.">16 

1.471 

45 

3,349 

3.042 

Unspecified 


76,202 

41,396 1 

34,806 

893 1 

883 : 

10 

73,309 

40,513 

MUSALMAN . 


78,451 1 

43,861 

34,590 

058 

i 

945 

13 

77,493 

42,918 

0—10 


190 ' 

111 1 

79 

3 

3 ' 


187 

108 

10—15 


108 , 

89 

19 

13 

12 i 

1 

95 , 

77 

15—20 . 


447 : 

406 , 

41 

66 

64 

o 

3si 

342 

20 and over 


2,733 ; 

2,579 1 

154 

487 

480 i 

7 

2,246 

2,099 

Unspecified 


74,973 1 

40,676 . 

j 

34,297 

339 

386 _ 

3 

74,584 

40,290 ; 

HINDU . 


3,631 

2,774 

857 

1,434 1 

i 

1,384 1 

50 

2,197 

1,390 

0—10 . 


212 ; 

103 ! 

109 

5 ' 

1 

4 

207 

102 

10—15 


112 

75 

37 

36 

28 : 

8 

76 

47 

1.5—20 


266 

230 

36 

78 

68 ■ 

10 

1S8 

162 

20 and over 


1,823 , 

1,654 

169 

818 , 

797 ' 

21 

1 ,005 

857 

Unspecified 


1,218 

712 

506 

497 1 

490 1 

! 

< 

721 

222 

SIKH 


289 

253 

36 

i 

153 ; 

144 

9 

136 ' 

100 

0—10 , 


20 i 

12 

8 

2 i 

2 


18 . 

10 

10—15 . 


10 i 

6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

5 > 

3 

15—20 . 


33 ' 

28 

5 

8 : 

6 

»> 

25 

22 

20 and over 


215 

199 

16 

131 . 

126 

5 

84 1 

73 . 

Unspecified 


11 

8 

3 

7 ! 

j 

7 


4 ' 

1 

CHRISTIAN . 


101 

00 

17 

80 ’ 

67 

13 

i 

21 

17 

0—10 , 


5 

2 

3 

j 



5 

0 

10—15 . 


1 

1 

. . 




1 ; 

1 

15—20 . 


2 

1 

1 

1 i 


1 

1 1 

1 

20 and over 


93 

80 

13 

79 . 

f 

*’ 67 

12 

14 

1 

13 

OTHERS 



1 


1 

1 


! 

, , 

0—10 . 







.. 

.. 1 


10—15 . 




*• 


. , 




15—20 . 





. . 


* ] 

• 1 


20 and over 


1 

1 


1 ; 

1 

. . 

1 


Unspecified 




•• 

* * 

* • 




ALL RELIGIONS 


56,668 

35,135 

i 

[ 

21,533 

2,971 

2,956 

15 

63,697 

32,179 

0—10 . 


1.58 

87 

i 71 

6 

.5 

1 

152 

82 

10—15 . 


144 

124 

20 

2*^ 

21 

1 

122 

103 

15—20 . 


1,312 

1,296 

16 

307 

305 

2 

1,005 

991 

20 and over 


7,741 

7,628 

113 

2,409 

2.399 

10 

5,332 

5,229 

Unspecified 


47,313 

26,000 

21,313 

227 ^ 

226 

1 

1 

47,086 

25,774 

MUSALMAN . 


62,302 

30,836 

1 21,466 

842 ; 

837 

1 

1 6 

51,460 

29,999 

0—10 


112 

60 

' 52 

1 



112 

60 

10—15 


101 

85 

16 

8 ' 

8 


93 

77 

15—20 . 


741 

732 

9 

70 ' 

70 


671 

662 

20 and over 


4,035 

3,959 

, 76 

537 , 

533 

4 

3,498 

3,426 

Unspecified 


47,313 

28,000 

1 21,313 

1 

227 

226 

j 

47,086 1 

25,774 

HINDU . 


3.398 

3,341 

1 

67 

1,599 

1,693 

6 

1,799 

1,748 

0—10 . 


41 

i 23 

' IS 

5 

4 

1 

36 

19 

10—15 . 


34 

31 

; 3 

10 

9 

1 

24 

22 

15—20 


397 

392 

i ® 

161 

161 


236 

231 

20 and over 


2,926 

j 2,895 

! 31 

1,423 ■ 

1,419 

! "4 

1,503 , 

1,476 

Unspecified 



! ” 

i 

1 





SIKH 


826 

819 

1 7 

428 

426 

2 

j 

1 

398 

393 

0—10 . 


3 

' 2 

1 




3 

2 

10—15 


9 

8 

1 

4 

4 

1 

5 

4 

15—20 . 


169 

167 

o 

76 

73 

' 0 

94 

94 

20 and over 


645 

1 642 

; 3 

349 

349 


296 

293 

Unspecified 


•• 

! 







CHRISTIAN . 


141 

138 

3 

101 ; 

99 

2 

40 

39 

0—10 . 


2 

2 

] 

1 

1 


1 , 

1 

10—15 . 










! 15—20 


5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 

4 

4 

1 20 and over 


134 

131 

3 

99 ' 

97 

1 2 

35 ; 

34 

! OTHERS 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 



i 0—10 . 



1 


i 





! 10—15 . 



i 



. . 

, . 



15—20 



1 







1 20 and over 

. 

1 

1 


1 ; 

1 

1 

.. 

•• 


35415 


195 

49 

307 

S4,796 


34,577 


79 

18 

30 

147 

34,294 


807 


105 

29 

20 

148 

499 


27 


o 


21,518 


70 

19 

14 

108 

21,312 


21,461 


10 

9 


21,312 


51 

17 
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Vin.— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 








POPULATION 





1 


District 











— 

Literate in Engush. 

or 

Eelision and Age. 



Total. 



Literate. 



Illiterate. 




State. 

















Persons. 

Males. 

I'einale^. 

Persona. 

Males. 1 

Females. 

Persons. 

JIales. j 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 


3 

4 

5 

0 

: ^ i 

8 

9 

10 1 

11 

12 

13 

14 


ALL LELiniOXS 


3,618 

2,910 

708 

477 

433 

44 

3,141 

2,477 

664 

166 

151 

15 


l»— 10 


2^0 

146 

140 

13 

0 

4 

‘’73 

1.17 ! 

136 

1 

1 



10—1') 

■ 

110 

74 

36 

It 

9 

5 

06 

65 

31 

2 


2 


1',— ::it . 


290 

2 bo 

39 

41 

37 

4 

258 

223 

35 

7 

7 



■_0 lunl i r 

. 

2 .;07 

2,113 

254 

401 

370 

31 

1,906 

1,743 

22-5 

156 

14.3 

13 


Uli'l)' d 

. 

55b 

:;i7 

239 

S 

H 


548 

309 

239 





.Air>AT.MAN . 

- 

2,450 

1,986 

473 

90 

87 

3 

2,369 

1,899 

470 

18 

18 



\) — 10 


150 

84 

66 

o 

2 ' 


148 

82 

66 





10-1', 

, 

:)•< 

30 

19 

1 

1 



38 

10 


1 


i:)-::o 


105 

140 

10 

2 

»> 


103 

147 

16 





20 and ii\i r 


i.:.j2 

IJ'.OO 

13.3 

77 

7t : 

3 

1.4.55 

1,325 1 

ISO 

18 

IS 



L ll2p' '.-Itb d 

. 

551 

315 

239 

s 

8 ' 


546 

31)7 ! 

230 





HINDU . 

■ 

969 

783 

186 

295 

273 

22 

674 

510 

164 

100 

100 


< 

0- 10 


HU 

47 

50 

9 

6 i 

3 

04 

41 

53 




— 

Jo— 1,') 


17 

3.1 

34 

10 

.'S 

*> 

37 

25 

12 




l'.--Jo 



06 

21 

3 3 

30 

3 

84 

W, 

18 

r> 

6 

C 

JO n*d n\. r 


"00 

605 

y.> 

243 

220 

14 

457 

876 , 

SI 

94 

94 ' 


Un^l'C-it'i'd 


- 




, 


2 

2 





SIKH 


118 

101 

17 

58 

51 1 

4 

60 

47 

13 

15 

15 



0— m 


10 

5 

5 

1 

.. 1 

1 

9 

5 

4 





10— r, 

■ 

2 

1 

I 

1 


1 

1 

1 






r»— 20 


U 

12 

2 

.•i 

4 • 

1 

0 

8 

1 





20 uiid over 


02 

S:3 

9 

51 

50 , 

I 

1 

41 

33 

8 

1.5 

15 



CHRISTIAN . 


69 

37 

32 

31 

16 

15 

38 

21 

17 

30 

15 

15 


0—10 


23 

10 

13 

1 

] 1 


eyi> 

0 

11 

1 

1 



10— 1:> . 


3 

1 

2 

o 


O 

1 

1 


2 


2 


l.'>— 20 


.5 

3 


I 

I 


i> 

2 ' 


1 

1 



20 and ovtr 


40 

23 

17 

27 

14 

13 

1.3 

0 

4 

■ 

26 

13 

13 


OTHEaS 


3 

3 


3 

3 





3 

3 



0—10 















30—15 






























20 and over 

: 

3 

3 


3 

3 





3 

3 

• 


ALL RELIGIONS 


21 343 

13,156 

8,187 

1,127 

1,092 

35 

20,216 

12,064 

8,152 

266 

263 

3 


O— 10 . 


no: , 

ls3 

184 


5 

3 

359 

17.-^ 

181 




n— 15 . 


170 

119 

00 

28 

19 

9 

151 

liiO 

51 




r-20 . 


bjs 

573 

.).> 

125 

119 

0 

50.J 

451 

49 

18 

17 

1 


20 and o\i r 


3 SOT 

.3..") 5 7 

040 

«7'> 

858 

17 

3 022 

2.000 

323 

247 

245 

2 1 


L n>iifCiftcd 


lb, 272 

8.724 

7,.548 

01 

01 


Ib.lSl 

8.033 

7.548 

1 

1 


.>[rsALMAN . 


19,094 

11,295 

7,799 

373 

366 

7 

18,721 

10,929 

7,792 

71 

71 


0— 10 


171 

78 

93 



.. 

171 

78 

93 

.. 



10—1', 


7b , 

57 

1!> 

5 

4 

1 

71 

.5 5 

18 




■3'.— 20 


.34.S 

.3 ;3 [ 

1.5 

30 

29 

1 

31 M 

mu 

14 

3 

3 


20 atid (ivrr 


2.2'.s 

2.125 

13.3 

26 4 

2.50 


1.004 

1.800 

128 

07 

07 


Uti'p' citird 


H'..241 

8.7(»2 ' 

7.5*39 

74 

7t 


16,167 

8,028 

7.530 

1 

1 


HINDU . 


1,931 

1,581 

350 

555 

536 

19 

1,376 

1,046 

331 

137 

137 


0—10 


175 

04 

M 

6 

5 

1 

100 

^0 

80 

.. 


s 

10—1.', 


06 

58 

3*' 

21 

14 

7 

7.) 

41 

31 




r -— 20 


24^ 

211 

37 

i i 

09 

4 

175 

142 

:.3 

11 

11 1 


20 and over 


IdJ"! 

1.106 

185 

438 

431 

7 

043 

705 

178 

126 

126 


Uij'pccified 


31 

22 

9 

17 

17 

. , 

14 

5 

9 



, . 
















•N 
















, 






i 









! SIKH 

• 

265 

237 

28 

165 

j 159 

8 

100 

78 

22 

29 

29 



0—10 


IS 

0 

9 

2 


O 

10 

9 

7 





10—1.^) 


5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 


1 




15—20 


29 

27 

2 

20 

20 


9 

7 

2 

2 



20 and o\tr 


213 , 

108 

15 

141 

, 138 


72 

60 

12 

27 

27 . 


CHRISTIAN . 


i 

45 ! 

88 

7 

32 

29 

3 

33 

9 

4 

28 

25 

3 


0— 10 


o 

1 

1 




2 

1 

1 




r^— 15 . 


1 

1 





1 

1 





1 5—20 . 


2 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


20audo^er 


40 

35 

5 

31 

29 

2 

9 

6 


27 

25 

2 


OTHERS 


8 

5 

3 

2 

i 

2 


6 

3 

3 

1 

1 



0 — 10 


1 

1 



1 .. 


1 

1 






K)— 15 


1 


1 




1 


1 

■■ 




•15-20 


1 

1 


1 

' 1 





1 

1 


2oando\er 




" 

1 

1 


t 

o 

2 


* 
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Vm.— LEPERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 







POPULATION 




















. 

. _ 



Literate 

IN English. 

Disxric V 
or 

Religion and Age. 


Total. 

1 


Literate. 


Illiterate. 





State. 
















Persons. 

Males. Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. , 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

o 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 ! 

11 

12 

13 

14 


ALL RELIGIONS . 

119,464 

69,739 

49,725 

3,879 

3,663 ■ 

210 

115,585 

66,076 

49,509 

633 

593 

40 

i 0—10 

1,402 

774 

718 

43 

.51 

10 

1.4 to 

741 

708 

3 

3 

•• ^ 

I 10—15 

7U 

470 

2 

147 

11 » 

:’,4 

50 t 

30 > 

2i)l 

2''» 

22 

4 

! 15—20 

1,154 

942 

212 

. 202 

170 

32 

052 

7T2 

180 

50 

15 

.5 

20 and over 

l'MW)5 


1.571 

1,08.5 

l.<2 5 

140 

s.«»P2 

0.0 n 

1.4 n 

5.U 

5" ! 

31 

Unspocifled 

li'C..l02 

.59,113 

40,0^9 

1,524 

1 524 


104.578 

.57.5v> 

4t) '580 

20 

20 


' Admi)nstere>l tufi . 


.18 021 

037 

l.lhS 

1..9jS 


67 710 

36 h J J 

u o',r 

20 

20 


j Mari-Bwjti coiintru 

\ 

67,021 

21.092 

13,932 

136 

136 


30, ^68 

20,936 

15 932 




1 MUSALMAN . 

111,520 

64,030 

47,490 

1,032 

S94 

38 

110,488 

63,036 

47,452 

164 

162 

2 

1 0—10 

017 

4SS 

434 

12 

7 

r, 

905 

470 

429 




1 10—15 

45 ^ 

3110 

147 

45 

37 

8 

40S 

209 

i.;9 

7 

7 


' 15—20 

074 

567 

107 

4-8 

40 


020 

521 

10.5 

18 

18 


20 and over 

6,124 

5,150 

9<>8 

542 

519 

2 5 

5.. 5 .**2 

4.0 )7 

94 5 

121 

110 

2 

i Unspccifi»‘d 

103,352 

57.518 

45.854 

:>'^.5 

385 


102.0n7 

. 57.1 '>: 

4 5..S U 

18 

18 


Admimstered area . 

Gt'>,n 22 

30.593 

.)o.//29 

336 

330 


6/» _'66’ 

.16.2 >7 

■'30.029 

18 

IS 



Mari'Bugii country 


20,925 

15,803 

29 

29 


36.701 

20,896 

15,805 





HINDU . 

1 

6,449 

4,657 

1,792 

2,074 

\ 

1,970 

104 

4,375 

2,687 

1,688 

288 

286 

2 


0—10 


245 

243 

21 

10 


407 

0 

238 





10—15 . 

220 

140 

77 

H2 

6.5 

10 

144 

80 

58 

12 

12 



15—20 

410 

329 

90 

loO 

91 ' 

18 

310 

238 , 

72 

21 

21 

• . 


20 and over 

3 208 

2.803 

405 

1.048 

OSO 

02 

2.250 

1.817 , 

433 

255 

253 

2 


Unspecified 

2,018 

1,131 

887 

814 

814 


1.204 

317 

887 




S 

Administered area . 

1,721 

904 

760 

687 

65s 7 ■ 


1.0 U 

07 y 

760 




< 

Mari-Bugti country 

291 ; 

j 

167 

127 

127 

127 


167 

"dO 

127 



* • 


SIRH 

1,299 

907 

392 

620 

585 

35 

679 

322 

357 

40 

40 



0—10 . 

70 ; 

.37 

33 

7 

7 


63 

39 . 

33 

1 

1 



10—15 

27 

20 

7 

15 

12 

3 

12 

8 

4 

•> 

2 

, , 


15—20 

52 ‘ 

43 

0 

3 1 

.>1 

0 

15 

12 ' 


4 

4 

• . 


20 and over 

41S 

343 

75 

236 

210 

20 

182 

l.M ' 

19 

31 

31 

, . 

' Uii&pcfitied 

732 

404 

208 

32.5 

.525 


407 

130 

108 

2 

2 

• • 

! Admuxistered a)ea . 

732 

401 

268 

J2J 

323 


107 

139 1 

268 

2 

‘2 

0 • 


Mari'Bugii country 





.. 



'■ 1 




•• 


CHRISTIAN . 

! 

183 , 

135 

48 

140 

104 

36 

43 

1 

31 ! 

12 

131 

96 ' 

35 


0—10 . 

10 

S 

S 

0 

2 

.. 

14 

o' 

S 

2 

2 


: 10—15 . 

5 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4 





1 

4 

15—20 

8 

3 

5 

7 

.•> 

5 

1 

1 


7 

«> 

5 

20 and over 

134 

123 

31 

120 

90 

27 

28 

21 

4 

117 

91 

26 


Unepccified 



• • 




1 

1 


•• 


» • 

•• 


OTHERS 

13 

10 

3 

13 

10 

3 

1 

i 



10 

9 

1 


0—10 

1 

1 


1 

1 




. . 


.. 



10—15 . 





. , 


, , 




, , 

, 


15—20 

1 


1 

1 


1 






, , 


20 and over 

11 

9 

2 

11 , 

9 

2 


•• 


10 

9 

1 


ALL RELIGIONS . 

328,281 

179,003 

149,278 

6,184 

6,152 

32 

322,097 

172,851 

149,246 

100 

99 

1 


0—10 

50 

25 

31 

4 

4 


52 

21 

31 

[ 




10—15 

28 

21 

7 

0 

9 


19 

12 

7 

1 

1 



15—20 

47 

39 

8 

30 

27 

3 

17 

12 

5 

0 

6 



2<) and over 

371 

320 

45 

246 

230 

7 

125 

87 

38 

CD 

59 

1 


Unspecified 

327.770 

178,592 

149,187 

5,805 

5,873 

22 

321.884 

172.719 

149.165 

33 

33 



Sarawaii 

54,021 

30.220 

23.801 

8.39 

816 

3 

.5i,l82 

29.384 

23.79.^ 

IS 

18 



Jhalawan 

79,710 

13.687 

36.023 

589 

5S9 


79,121 

43,098 

30.023 

4 

4 



Kachhi 

75.151 

41,149 

33.804 

2,U7 

2,8 42 

5 

72.306 

38.307 

33.799 

4 

4 



Dombk I'K a h e T i 

19,558 

10,628 

8,930 

919 

917 

2 

18,039 

9,711 

8,928 

5 

5 



couiUry% 














MaKran 

71,599 

37,617 

33,982 

/75 

403 

12 

71.124 

37,151 

33.970 

0 

2 



Kharan 

27,738 

15,091 

12,647 

220 

226 


27,512 

11,805 

12,647 



•• 


MUSALJUN . 

316,985 

172,782 

144,203 

1,898 

1,877 

21 

315,087 

170,905 

144,182 

58 

58 

, 


0—10 

34 

17 

17 

1 

1 


33 

10 

17 





10—15 

10 

10 

0 

1 

1 


15 

9 

0 





1:^20 . 

11 

« 

3 

4 

4 

, 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 



20 and over 

150 

128 

.31 

78 

74 

4 

81 

54 

27 

28 

28 



Unspecified 

310.705 

172.610 

144,110 

1,814 

1.797 

17 

314,051 

170.82-j 

114,120 

20 

29 



^xirmran 

53.210 

29,7 il 

23 i76 

.5JS' 

316 

'2 

52,*i'j2 

20.218 

23.471 

15 

15 


A 

Jha.a\ra}i 

70,291 

43,332 

.35,961 

279 

279 


79,0 If 

43.0',} 

3 7,901 

3 

J 



Kachhi . 

08.141 

37,71/0 

30.444 

382 

379 

3 

67,762 

37 . 321 

30,141 

4 

4 



Domb k i-K a h e r i 

10,937 

9,292 

7,645 

73 

73 


16,864 

9,219 

7,645 

5 

5 



country * 

Makran 

71,499 

37,518 

33,981 

382 

370 

12 

71,117 

37,118 

35 . %9 

2 

0 



Kharan 

27,082 

15,043 

12,6-39 

189 

180 

•* 

27,502 

14,863 

12,639 



•• 


HINDU . 

11,205 

6,144 

5,061 

4,219 

4,210 

9 

6,986 

1,934 

5,052 

27 

27 

, , 


0—10 

10 

! 8 

11 

3 

3 


10 

,5 

11 





10—15 

12 

11 

1 

8 

8 


4 

3 

1 

1 

1 



15—20 

3.5 

28 

5 

24 

21 

3 

9 

7 

2 

3 

3 



[ 20 and over 

144 

152 

12 

100 

108 

1 

35 

24 

11 

19 

19 



Un'j)etifled 

10.007 

5,005 

5,052 

4.075 

4.0701 5 

0,922 

1,8'J.5 

5,027 

4 

4 



Barniean 

501 

■183 

321 

319 

318 

1 

4.SJ 

161 

320 

3 

3 



Jhahiwnn 

417 

JjJ 

62 

310 

310 


107 

45 

62 

1 

1 



Ka^:hhi . 

7,009 

.3,649 

3,360 

2,463 

2,403 

0 

4 5i4 

1,186 

3,-358 





Domb k i'E a h er % 

2,011 

1,331 

, 1,280 

S42 

840 

2 

1,769 

191 

1,278 





country. 


i 

i 











Makran 

100 

! 99 

1 

93 

93 


7 

6 

1 





Kharan 

56 

I 

S 

46 

46 


10 

2 

8 





I 



KAIjA r— coutd. 


^4 

vni.— LITERACY BY RELIGION AND AGE. 


District 

or 

state. 



POPULATION. 

Beligion and Age. 


Total. 


IITEBATS. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

siKn 

78 

64 

14 

57 

55 

2 

0—10 

3 


3 

, , 

, , 

,, 

10—15 



. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 

15—20 

1 

1 



, . 


20 and oM'r 

57 

55 

o 

51 

49 

o 

Uii'pccihtd 

17 

8 

9 

6 

6 



7 

3 

4 

2 

2 


Bomb k i’K a h c r i 

10 

5 

6 

4 

4 

.. 

country. 







CHRISTIAN . 

13 

13 


10 

10 

.. 

15—20 

2 

o 

.. 

2 

2 


20 and over 

11 

11 


8 

8 



ILUTEBATE. 


Persons. Males. Females. 
9 


81 

3 

1 

6 

11 

5 

6 


10 


9 


11 


Literatb in English. 


Person s. 


12 


10 


Hales. Females. 


13 


10 


14 


ALL RELIGIONS . 

60,696 

86.983 

23,713 

949 

920 

29 

49,747 

26.063 

23,684 

15—20 

1 

1 





1 

1 


20 and over 

8 

8 


6 

6 


2 

2 


Unspecified 

50,687 

2fi, 974 

23,713 

943 

914 

29 

49,744 

26,060 

23,684 

MUSALMAN . 

49,210 

26.168 

23,042 

386 

372 

14 

48.824 

25,796 

23,028 

15—20 

1 

1 



.. 


1 

1 


20 and over 

4 

1 4 


2 

o 

, . 

f> 

2 


Unspecified 

49,205 

26,163 

25,042 

384 

370 

14 

48,821 . 

25,793 

23,028 

HINDU . 

1,465 

799 

666 

S48 

533 

15 

917 

266 

651 

20 and over 

1 

1 


1 

1 




”651 

Unspecified 

1,464 

798 

"666 

547 

532 

15 

’*917 

1 

266 

8ISH 

1 

IS 

13 

5 

12 

18 


6 

1 

5 

1 

Unspecified • • 

18 

13 

5 

12 

12 

•• 

6 

1 

1 

5 

CHRISTIAN . . 1 

2 

8 


3 

8 

• • 

• • 

1 

! 

. . 

20 and over 

2 

1 2 

1 

•• 

2 1 

2 < 

1 

*• 

*• 

- 


OTHERS 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

... 

.. 

.. 

20 and over « . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 


•• 
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TABLE IX. 


Education by Selected Tribes and Races. 


z 



26 


IX.— EDUCATION BY SELECTED 

{Indigenous 


Tribe or Race. 

i 

^ POPULATIOX. 



Illiterate. 


Literate. 

i 


Person''. Males, 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. Males. Females. , 

1 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

00 

tc 

O 


ImNfff noiis Mtisfilmott'. GSriM'i t ;i7r,,803 :iOn,S^1 681,425 :{71,(i4] 309.7S4 4. JU9 4.162 37 


Baloch 

173,395 

95.563 

77,832 

(/) 

Ifl'jflOo 


48,039 

Bugti .... 

22,7:17 

12,928 

9,809 

Duliihki 

0,04(1 

3,309 

2,737 

Khetran 

17,12:1 

9,018 

8,105 

Majfusi .... 

S,2«2 

4,589 

3.093 

^laii 

22.001 

13,127 

9,474 

Rind BuImIi . 

1,74.S 

2,001 

2.087 

.. Jtlniuh . 

2..V67 


1.303 

KhoXl 


j.xri 

I.3S4 

Ln^han . 

4,2.S7' 


I.9-4-: 

.. Uh^pfnJiKl 

ir,M' 

s.nxa 

0.690 

rmraui 

1,104 

.794 

510 

Balncb Un.spentied 

. 370 

2.77 

119 

In) 


■v.vtr 

29.793 

Bulecli .... 

1,289 

090 

593 

Dashti .... 

1.474 

2 . 3.79 

2.11.7 

(lichki .... 

57.7 

294 

281 

Kaiulai .... 

1,094 

911 

783 

Pons .... 

5,090 

2.980 

2.710 

Kakhsbaru 

21,077 

11.757 

9,920 

Kiiid .... 

17,130 

9.198 

7,938 

kSanwiir .... 

4 . 3:10 

2.:t02 

1.974 

iSaiijiani 

481 

252 

229 

0th. 1-. 

7.032 

3,782 

:i,250 

Brabui 

159,734 

88.961 

70,773 

(i) (ifi(/ina] Xurlfiw^ 

ir.nu: 

.9.746- 

x,;w 

Ahmad?, ai 

119 

■18 

71 

KltJi/ai . 

451 

259 

192 

(lurL'iian 

l,:i91 

737 

054 

Kiilandiari 

4.532 

2 .:toi 

2.171 

Kamliran 

2,414 

1,:{3I 

1.08.! 

Mirwari 

2,590 

1.409 

I.I8I 

Hi .deni .... 

l.TSK 

991 

797 

Suinalan 

. 4,071 

2,010 

2.001 

(n) Sdifuran 

,7/, 9.57 


•11.076 

Bangiil?ai 

10.281 

.7.881 

4.100 

Kurd .... 

2.982 

1.719 

1.203 

J.,ahri .... 

. .5,572 

3,218 

2,:!54 

Laiigav 

9.:i01 

5.193 

4,108 

Mainashalii 

2,790 

1,502 

1,228 

Kaisani 

2.018 

1 . 43 s 

1,180 

Rustumzai 

. 0:10 

352 

284 

►Sarparra 

2,112 

1,107 

945 

iSatakzai 

1 ..7.S8 

922 

000 

Shahwani 

.8,103 

4.033 

3,530 

Meiigal . 

.7.914 

3,290 

2,018 

{ih) Jfialnivan 

S6.7T2 

4S,<m 

38,767 

B.zanjav 

9,923 

.7.410 

4,.707 

Haruni .... 

1,114 

005 

.509 

Maraa.siiii 

14,845 

8,179 

C,0(«i 

Mongal .... 

. 1 24,021 

13,295 

10,720 

Niehari .... 

. , 1.885 

1,087 

798 

Paruliani 

1.488 

825 

663 

Najdi .... 

. 1 4,1.37 

2,319 

1,818 

Zahn . 

29,359 

16,279 

13,080 


172.581 

94.757 

77,824 

814 

806 

8 

108.600 

69.06-2 

48.038 

400 

404 

1 

22,713 

12.904 

9.809 

24 

24 


0,027 

3,290 

2,737 

19 

19 


17.022 

8,917 

8,105 

101 

101 


8,201 

4,509 

'3,692 

21 

20 

1 

22,504 

13,090 

9,474 

:!7 

37 


4,722 

2,035 

2,087 

20 

20 


■1.863 

1,000 

1.303 

8 

8 


3.413 

1.829 

1.584 

40 

40 


4.-J0S 

2.336 

1.9-22 

■.19 

29 


10.312 

8.616 

6.696 

70 

70 


1,099 

589 

510 

5 

5 


3.70 

237 

119 

20 

20 


63,981 

34.190 

■19.7.S6 

409 

402 

7 

1.281 

OSR 

.793 

8 

8 


4.471 

2,3.70 

2.11.7 

3 

3 


.714 

205 

279 

31 

29 

2 

1 ,009 

880 

783 

25 

25 


5,688 

2,978 

2.710 

8 

8 


21.528 

11,010 

9,918 

149 

147 

2 

17.015 

9,077 

7,938 

121 

121 


4,:531 

2,357 

1,974 

5 

.7 


4.80 

2.71 

229 

1 

1 


0.974 

3,727 

3,247 

58 

55 

3 


158.950 

88.178 

70.772 

784 

783 

1 

17.860 

9.600 

8,210 

96 

96 


113 

42 

71 

0 

0 


4.71 

259 

192 




i.:i9l 

737 

054 




4. .525 

2.3.74 

2.171 

7 

7 


2,397 

1,314 

1,083 

17 

17 


2,5(>0 

1 ,385 

1,181 

24 

24 


1 .700 

963 

797 

28 

28 


4.057 

2,.790 

2,001 

14 

14 



01,588 

29.013 

■12.070 

369 

368 

1 

10,2.72 

5,8.52 

4,400 

29 

29 


2,935 

1.072 

1.263 

47 

47 


.7.519 

3.100 

2,353 

53 

52 

1 

9,230 ' 

.5.128 

4,108 

05 

Tm 


2,747 

1.519 

1,228 

4:1 

43 


2.580 

1,4(X) 

1.180 

32 

32 


031 

347 

284 

f) 

f) 


2,088 

1,143 

94.7 

24 

24 


1,.783 

917 

000 

5 

5 


8.118 

4.588 

3,5:10 

4.5 

45 

. . 1 

5,893 

3,27.5 

2,018 

21 

21 

i 

86,010 

47,743 

38,767 

262 

262 

. . 

9,898 

5.391 

4,.707 

2.5 

25 


1.104 

,795 

509 

10 

10 


14.782 

8,110 

r»,t)bb 

0:1 

03 


23.909 

13.243 

10,720 

r)2 

52 


1.808 

1,070 

798 

17 

17 


1.481 

818 

003 

7 

7 


4,120 

2,308 

1,818 

11 

11 


29,282 

16,202 

13,080 

77 

77 
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TRIBES AND RACES. 

Mtisalmans only.) 


LITERATE IN 


Persia N Urdu. Lande. Sisdui. Arabic. English. Other. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

l'emale^. 

Males. 

Fenialt*'' 

Males. 

Females. 

11 

12 


13 

1 

1 

15 IG 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

.)•> 

1 

:3 

24 

3,09A 


S 

1,436 

3 

G , .. 

333 

i5 

607 

13 

HO 


14 


588 


1 

278 


5 

39 

•• 

114 

7 

21 


1 


23 

1 


1 

263 

22 


■) 

3H 

•• 

6'J 

■■ 

10 


/ 


11 



17 


1 

1 


1 






5'> 



67 



1 


27 


2 




18 


1 

() 



. 


3 


1 




20 



.34 



. 




•> 




5 



19 



12 




1 




2 



6 



/ 


•t 









■36 


4 

7 

, . 

6 


•> 


/ 


2-J 



/ 



I 


4 


1 




.)2 



* t 


. . 

fi 

. . 

I!) 


3 




4 



1 


. « 

1 


2 



, 



3 



17 



1 



* 

6 




365 

. . 


2i 

. 


3 

•• 

1> 

7 

1 

.. 



8 





.. 




. . 





3 



, , 





- • 



. . 



j 28 



7 





4 

- 





! li/) 



1 











8 














144 



13 



1 


s 

2 

1 




^3 



3 



2 


<; 






5 








- 






1 






. . 








30 



1 


• . • • 




3 





698 


1 

1P2 



17 


26 


14 


1 


ss 



J! 



/ 

• • 

/ 






6 



1 



1 


1 


1 




I t) 



1 











IH 










1 




-3 



T 



1 








2.') 



3 

, , 

. . 

1 








12 



0 



1 








323 


I 

:0i 





/ . 






28 



14 







1 




43 



20 


1 

. . 




1 




43 


1 

19 





- 


•> 




GO 



3 



♦> 


1 






37 



11 





3 






29 



{) 


j 



2 


1 




5 



o 


I 

. . • • 1 









23 



4 











5 



2 





1 


1 




32 



27 






1 




18 



4 



• • 

* • 










■30 

. . 


'J 


'/ 


/ 




22 



2 





1 






9 



1 



. . 








63 



3 











44 



13 



6 








17 





. . 



• • 






7 






• . 








11 


1 

1 , 











72 



10 



3 


4 


4 





Z 2 
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IX.— EDUCATION BY SELECTED 


{Indigenous 


Population. Ilhteeate. , Litebate. 

Tribe or Race. 



Persons. Males. Females. Persons. Male.s. Females. Persons. Males. Females. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

(>L') Miscellnneoyi'i 

3,(m 

1,S8!) 

1,8-80 

8,008 

1,778 

l,-8-80 

37 

37 ' 

! 

Xighan 

1,502 

843 

659 

1,475 

816 

6,59 

27 

27 


Rekizai 

053 

369 

284 

644 

360 

284 

9 

9 


Others .... 

894 

617 

277 

873 

596 

277 

21 

21 

>■ 

Pathau 

174.061 

95,889 

78,172 

172,805 

94,638 

78,167 

1,256 

1,251 

5 

Barech .... 

1,560 

907 

643 

1,536 

893 

643 

14 

14 


Jafar .... 

1,355 

733 

622 

1,335 

713 

622 

20 

20 


Kakft! .... 

92,t)(XI 

51,951 

40,649 

92,040 

51,392 

40,648 

560 

5.59 

1 

Diini'fr 

rj-n 

1,330 

■3.403 

7,711 

1,300 

3.-403 

-87 

27 


SanzarlJitl 

■ • lti,438 

83,843 

-80,303 

40.-817 

83,0-85 

-80,508 

-881 

-8-80 

1 

Stir’/tfiu 

■‘Joi 

1,804 

1,038 

78,331 

1,-873 

1,058 

-81 

81 


Snatift 

'8.01') 

1-8,773 ; 

0,741 

-8-8,-331 

18,007 

0,744 

108 

108 


Tniijh'tni 

18,081 ■ 

0,70-8 

3 310 

11,0-80 

0,007 

■3,310 

'03 

03 


OUic-i 

/,5'.'.0 

000 1 

.330 

l.,V)l 

■■ 071 

330 

■88 

■88 


Kasi .... 

1,295 

673 

622 

1,232 

1 610 

622 

63 

63 


.... 

3,187 

1,683 

I, .501 

3,181 

41,677 

l,.504 

6 

6 


Pam .... 

27,727 

15,065 ' 

12,662 

27,5.59 

14,898 

12,661 

168 

13 

167 

13 

1 

Hnm liiafi'h . 

l,'/,'2 ■ 

8,037 ; 

-8,313 

1,0-80 

8,011 

-8.313 



8,001 ■ 

1,410 

1,10! 

-8,.30-8 

1, 108 

1,100 

0 

8 

I 

.\fa " n Kh>l . 

:S.8,-o 

8,170 : 

1,091 

3,8 '17 

-8,110 

1,0') ! 

3 -> 

33 



IS.IIo 

7.130 

0,000 

13,000 

7,00 > 

6,000 

10 

,0 


ZarL'in . 

8.011' 

1,033 ! 

00-8 

8,010 

1.018 

■10-8 

7 

7 



!,0^l 

008 : 

170 

1,081 

008 

470 




f Hit’ll 

Siiirani .... 

11 ■ 
7,297 ■ 

-80 ■■ 

3,871 ■ 

13 

3,426 

41 

7,219 

-80 

3,793 

13 

3,426 

78 

”78 


Tariri .... 

30,010 

19,270 i 

16,740 

35,730 

18,990 

16,740 

280 

280 


Aht/fiJ A'’h'ikyfi 

lO.IIO ■ 

10,-8.30 1 

.S,.300 

10,007 

10.171 

8. ' no 

10 

70 


•Spin 

■1,01 ; 

■>,■8.33 

1.3, \0 

0.318 

3,10-8 

1-380 

71 

71 


Tor 

!,08:; 

3,013 , 

■3,380 

0.803 

3,313 

3,380 

188 

1-88 


Others 

888 

114 

81 

-8-80 

1 18 

81 

■> 

2 


/niarai .... 

1,700 

931 

769 

1,696 

927 

769 

4 

4 


Others .... 

1,340 

805 1 

535 I 

1,277 

745 

532 

63 

60 

3 

Lasi (Fanj Raj) 

23,212 

12,365 

10,847 ' 

22,983 

12,137 

10,846 

229 

228 

1 

Angaria 

;!,393 

i 

1,801 1 

1,562 ! 

3,360 

1,798 

1,562 

3 

3 


Burra .... 

1,279 

2,312 : 

1,967 

4,258 

2,291 

1.967 

21 

21 


Jain^t, .... 

• 0,003 

3..341 ' 

3,122 

6.653 

3..5,31 

3,122 

10 

10 


Runjha 

5,027 

2,672 

2.3.55 

4,845 

2,490 

2,355 

182 

182 


iSheikh .... 

3,725 

1,9.59 

1,766 

3,715 

1,9.50 

1,765 

10 

9 

1 

Lasi L’nspecitiecl 

1.53 

80 

75 

1 

1.52 

77 

75 

3 

3 

Jalt 

63,191 

35,095 

28,096 : 

62,824 

34,729 

28,095 

.367 

366 

1 

Sayyitl 

20,265 

10,567 

9,698 

19.816 

10,124 

9,692 

449 

443 

6 

Bukhari 

9,.501 

4,648 

4,8.53 

9,297 

4,443 

4,852 

204 

203 

1 

Chishti .... 

1,229 

633 

.596 

1,150 

554 

596 

79 

79 


Charshin 

• 780 

422 

364 

769 

■106 

363 

17 

16 

1 

Kahen .... 

796 

430 

366 

789 

42.3 

366 

7 

7 


Mashwani 

924 

519 

405 

900 

495 

405 

24 

24 


Taran .... 

955 

.532 

423 

949 

.526 

423 

6 

6 


Ustrana 

623 

355 

268 

623 

.355 

268 



Others .... 

5,451 

3,028 

2,423 

5,339 

2,920 

2,419 

112 

108 

4 

Other Musa’ mans . 

71,766 

37,363 

34,403 

71.466 , 

37,078 

34,388 

300 

286 

15 

Darzala 

10,685 

.1,52.5 

.5,160 

10,609 

5,449 

5,160 

76 

76 


Dehnar 

.5, 4.5.5 ■ 

3,027 

2.428 

5,384 

2,957 

2,427 

71 

70 

1 

Gadra .... 

6,9.58 

3,550 

3,408 

6.9.55 

3,547 

3,408 

3 

3 

Gola .... 

172 

94 

78 

172 

94 

78 




Jat .... 

3,726 

2,046 j 

1,680 

.3,725 

2,045 

1,680 

1 

1 


Khoja .... 

311 

151 ' 

160 

272 

125 

147 

39 

26 

13 

Langah 

1,371 

7.37 

634 

1.371 

737 

634 


Lon .... 

. ‘ 9,890 

3,744 ; 

.3,146 

6,881 

3,735 

3,146 

9 

9 


Med .... 

1,628 

840 : 

788 

1,570 

782 

788 

58 

58 


Nakih .... 

. : 5,.577 

2,895 i 

2,682 

.5,.570 

2,889 

2,681 

7 

6 

1 

(Jthev. 

. 1 28,993 

14,7.54 

14,239 

28,957 

14,718 

14,239 

36 

36 

Tn;y3l f 'llnwtlo . 

2 1,888 

12,468 

12,420 

24,871 

12,451 

12,420 

17 

17 


Othprs 

. 1 4,105 

2,286 

1,819 

4,086 

2,267 

1,819 

19 

19 

. . 
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'ntIBES AND RACES— conftZ. 

Mtisalmans only.) 

LITERATE IN 

PtBSiAN. Urdu. Lande. Sindhi. Ababic. English. Other. 


Jlale.s. Females. 

Ma les. 

Females. 

Males. Female^. 

Males. Femal< s. Malfs. 

Females. 

Females. 

Males. Femaloij, 

n 111 

F! 

14 

15 1(1 

17 18 19 

20 

21 22 

23 2 : 

ti 

LI 



1 



/ 

27 




. . 1 . . . . 




!) 




. . • . « . 




7 

15 


. . 

2 .. 1 

• • 


1 


856 

4 

553 





1 



355 

1 


.78 




11 


0 

f> 








»> 



1 




16 


19 








0 



2 




417 

1 

216 








130 

1 


32 




1! 


13 








to 



3 




173 

1 

’Tj 








04 

7 


> 




13 


14 















11) 


104 








IS 



II 




S3 


11 











2 




16 


IS 








:i 



10 




37 


58 








4 



9 




3 


3 

1 














101 

1 

54 


. , 






80 



16 




.7 


31 

1 







1 



16 




S 

1 

'} 








t 







•36 


') 

1 











, , 



33 


33 








60 

. , 






7 










1 







".32 


' 'IT) 

1 







"54 



1 



•• 

212 

, , 

125 





1 



.59 

. . 


2 

. , 



40 


40 








34 







■>7 

, , 

3S 








•>'> 



2 




113 


37 





1 



13 







3 

;; 

1 


;; 



\\ 









* • 

24 

2 

49 


2 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 


14 



15 



•• 

42 

• • 

52 

• • 

• • 


200 


1 

16 

• • 


•• 

• • 

1 

• • 



1 




2 












* 



. , 


20 










X 


9 




4 








1 


3.3 


38 




168 



14 

, 



, 



0 






6 


1 

2 

, 






3 








• 


• • 







299 


i:i4 

1 



53 



42 



2 


•• 


374 

2 

188 

1 



13 


1 

39 


4 

15 


1 

. . 

191 


55 




3 


1 

9 



4 


; 


63 


64 




5 



6 

, , 


4 




4 


12 

1 


, , 







1 



. . 

2 



J 




4 










24 


15 










1 




4 



2 




• • 



2 







"86 ; 

2 

45 




1 



22 


4 



1 

•• 

j 

236 : 


89 

1 

1 


12 


13 

15 


1 

10 


10 


73 



5 







4 







66 


27 

1 






6 

. . 






1 



2 


1 


1 



•• 



! 











1 









• • 




4 




6 


13 




7 


10 


9 



6 


' * 












58 


32 










? 


, , 


5 












1 

. . 




24 


13 




4 



<> 



1 




14 



3 






. , 

. . 





, , 


10 


10 

1 

■■ 



4 



2 

• • 


1 



•• 
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TABLE X. 


Laiij^iiage. 

Note. — Jafiri ia locally known as Jafarki. Lasi is a branch of ‘ Jatki Sindhi ' but owing 
to its local importance it has been shown separately. 
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X.— LANGUAGE. 











DISTBICT.S. 























' 












i 


SIBI. 



Language. 

- - -- 



QtJETTA- 

PlSfllN. 

LOBilAI. 

Zhob. 

BOLAN. 

CHiGAI. 

Admi 

nistercd 

Mari- 

Bugti country. 















area. 




Persona. 

Males 

Females. 












Fe- 
males , 







Male*?. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males, 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. I 

1 males 

Males. 

mlts. 

1 

2 

S 

4 


6 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

i 1* 

1 

15 

16 

17 

18 

TOTAL . 

799.625 

461,000 

338.625 

87,101 

49,981 

46,973 35,500 

36.135 SI, 633 

2,910 

708 

13,156 

8,187 

48,647 

33.793 

SI, 092 

16,932 

A. I'ernurttfai ^ 0/ 7<y#>,f/70 
India. 

4.'4,43{t ,336,331 

81,(i0.t 48,047 4€,78G .^S,46G 

34.07V 

VI, 5 VO 

V.853 

683 

15,0.07 5,166 

48,498 55,745 V109 

2 15,932. 

1. Of Bslucbistan 

7.01,769 

397.860 

323,899 

47,985 

38,503 

42,681 

34.975 

27^941 

21,427 

1,278 

380 

9,865 

7,835 

41,868 

32,204 

91,082 

15,929 

1 

Itnuiun . . 4;i3,iies 


1!P4,31^* 

4^,134 34,0*0 33.773 

36.317 37, *lC31,t<35 

GCC 

3,7* 

G,:i81 

4fiG 6 

! 

S4,933 19,200 20630 15,BS1 

Balochi 

”J-2r.,127 

122.().SO 

102.447 

379 

O.-O 

1.199 

904 

75 


386 

244 

4.887f 

1 

4,1:2 

14,394 

11.310 

20,623 

15,578 

l)thwan 

1) :;6S 

•1.43 ] 

2,83.' 

38 

31 


4 





1 


Pa'-htf) 

iMii 

112.^4.5 

89.030 

41.717 

3.1 797 


2r>,407j 

27,737 

21.425 

280 

i4 

493 

184 

10 53,8 

7.8yo 


3 

] /td iim . 

74\, 


C7.«7 / 

GS'J 

:isH 

0.701 

8,631 

VH 

3 

140 

41 

00{^ 

IGO 

14,545 11.176 

3S7 

301 

(t) I'Uhjufn 

40,: 


hs,s ‘4 

Jp 

10 

o,.v.t; 

S,3Sl 







1,3SZ 

1,041 

4S 

39 

llranvh. 













JaUii . 

i.hoi 

743 

618 

4 

2 

691 

595 







48 

21 



Khftiaui 

17,41':. 

9.239 

x.2r.6 



8,675 

7.7M6 







555 

402 

9 

8 


1:1. UlO 

1 1,960 

9.950 

.8 










7KO 

558 

89 

31 

(it) Hindhi hmvch 

ItiMC 

n 1,720 


r,2o 

347 

75 

47 

1 


IIH 

37 

74 


3J7S 

6 :ss 

59 

51 

Jatki hnailiii 

GM,474 

32, .500 

25,97 1 

524 

340 


47 

1 


IIB 

35 

74 

37 

8.478 

6.388 

59 

51 

La**! 

n0,4(»2 

19,220 

17,1H2 













(lit) Liuptc\iu‘(l 

12.H7r, 

7,1S4 


■/f 


320 

2*7 

?; 

7 

•3.1 

G 

157 

1:2 

4,4.S' 

3.7^7 

2S0 

*11 

.latkidi JuL'daii 

U.C59 

6.ti;jl 

5..50.S 

44 


320 

203 

0 

0 

00 

V, 

3.5.5 

‘>•1 

4.487 

3.747 

280 

211 

Jatki 

4‘jG 


183 














])i uridia}i. 


















jltalitii . 

180.727 

W.915 

6i,8]2 

5.268 

4,031 

148 

83 

97 


472 

81 

4.2.55 

3.310 

2.587 

1,828 

• • 

• • 

r ncluiotifitil. 


















I.OTichlni 

241 

137 

104 

1 

4 

• • 










65 

47 

II. Of otber puts of India 

69.211 

56,579 

12,632 

33,218 

9,544 

4,104 

490 

7,031 

10s 

1,575 

303 

3,232 

341 

6,630 

1,541 

10 

3 

Kashmiri 

165 

97 

6.8 

92 

68 



2 



1 



3 




l.ahnda or e^te^l 

4,5.j6 

.3,391 

1,165 

1.957 

849 

413 

97 

368 

19 

87 

18 

94 

?7 

4.32 

iao 



Punjabi, 















Siiidlii 

3,661 

2.H0.S 

853 

1.6.54 

517 

5 k 

20 

20 


>990 

21 

101 

36 

.567 

211 

9 

3 

Marathi 

1,124 

1.021 

103 

297 

101 

44 

1 

517 




4 


126 

1 


Oriya 

b 

7 

1 

5 

1 







2 






Bengali 

70 

65 


42 

r, 

0 


- 




r, 


7 




Purbi . 

400 

431 

59 

148 

49 

9 

2 

13 


26 

0 

0 


233 

6 



Hindoatani 

16,267 

13,508 

2,759 

8,385 

2.174 

1.678 

120 

1,199 

17 

251 

44 

424 

58 

1,480 

315 



Panjabi 

35,378 

28,812 

0..566 

16, .598 

4 9.52 

1,761 

248 

3.789 

66 

890 

214 

2.009 

165 

3,330 

733 

1 


Oiijarati 

494 

329 

!<).> 

231 

139 

11 

2 

12 


4 




50 

9 


Kajabtani 

962 

749 

213 

73 

31 

16 


185 


4 

3 

322 

49 

137 

122 



Kasteni Palian 

2,949 

2,424 

525 

1.511 

516 



748 




32 

108 




Central Pahari 

2.452 

2,5*^H 

64 

1.8U 


61 


119 


91 

1 

230 

i 

70 




Tamil 

349 

274 

75 

l8.8 

74 

10 


15 






53 




Malayalam 

11 

11 


5 










0 




Kanareae 

29 

29 


18 


3 


4 






4 




Telugu 

64 

.*>7 

7 

34 

7 

1 


4 






18 




Tibetan 

20 

16 

4 

7 

4 

8 


1 










iiurmes-c 

162 

16:; 


162 













■■ 

p. Vet nucnlai s of 
other ./ijfiatif 

Countries. 


V,4it7 


‘^,0S3 

1,10V 

1V8 

VI 

78 

ft 

36 

" 

;(7 

18 

48 

13 


. . 

Persian 

3,591 

2,411 

3 

1,180 

2,t>49 

1,099 

128 

21 

7.8 

0 

36 


37 

18 

48 

13 



Arabic 

6 

3 

3 

3 










Cliinese 

1 

1 


1 














C. EuiO^pean I.un- 

G,0:i7 

4,J46 

Oil 

3,S43 

83V 

CO 

14 

8 G 


VI 

VG 

? V 

3 

101 

3G 



guu{ies. 
















English 

French 

5,0.:3 

4,145 

908 

3 844 

829 

60 

14 

85 

2 

21 

25 

22 

3 

101 

35 



Busdian 


1 

1 

1 

1 






•• j 






• 
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X.— LANGtfAGE. 


STATES. 


^ Las Bela 

Total Kalat. i Sarawan, Jhala-wan. Kachhi Makrax. Khakax. 


Males. . 

Females. ' 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Males. 

Fe- 

niali'S. 

' Males. 

Fe- 

n'alc-' 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Male-. 

Fe- 

iiinles. 

Male.. 

Fe- 

m.al”- 

Males. 

I'e- 

iiinlfs. 


19 

20 

21 

22 

f)'‘» 

24 

25 

' 20 

27 

28 

20 

.10 

31 

32 

33 

31 ■ 

35 

179,003 

149,278 

30,422 

23,840 

43,687 

36,023 

41,349 

33,804 

, 10,628 

8,930 

37,826 

34,034 

15,091 

12,647 

26,983 

23,713 TOTAL. 



178,059 140,251 ^0,307 25,822 ^.3. 77 30,014 41 ,340 33,804 10,028 8,030 37 ,817 34,034 15,001 12.047 20.i)80 23,713 -1. rrrnnruhtts oj Indiff. 


178,343 

149,023 

30,118 

23,717 

43, 42 

36,003 

41,288 33,758 

10,607 

8,914 37.606 33,985 

15,087 

12,646 

26,812 

23,633 

I. 01 Baluchistan. 

7.9.003 

68,222 

7.626 

6,137 8,018 

6,008 

12,500 0.055 

2,388 

1,040 3 7,524 33,978 1 0,857 0,301 

5,621 

4,870 

Irntiian. 

75.120 

65.111 

3.804 

3.000 

7,031 

6,&78 

12,574 9,040 

n o^- 

1,0.>7 37,521 33.076 

m .855 

9,’t<»2 

5.617 

4. .-,76 

r.alocl)j 

3,380 

2,804 

3,386 

2,^0i 



.i 1 







1)* liuan. 

404 

307 

436 

265 

37 

3U 

13 3 


*3 ' 3 2 


- 

4 

3 

Paslito 

36,016 

20,680 

446 

286 

335 

74 

26,058 22,302 

8,150 

6,018 SO ' 5 

47 

14 

10,361 17,284 

I>idin 

1 11,139 

1 

1 9,353 

6 


2fi 


10,313 

791 

715 . ' 





(!) W cd' 111 ri'»)ahi hinnch. 


















.Talin 

Klietraiii. 

5li,139 ‘ 

9 , '353 

" 6 


20 


10.313 

8.038 

704 

715 







SiraiKi 

j 23,023 

18,071 

m 

275 

309 

7i 

11,853 

12,108 

7.750' 

G,2U3 

71 

3 

2i 

8 

19,301 

17,284 

(ir) liranch. 

23,018 ' 

18,964 

407 

375 

290 

07 

14,858 

12 . 40 s 

7,356 

6,203 

74 

3 

24 

8 

1.53 

112 

.latki tmilhi. 


7 

1 


10 

7 








lo,2iis 

17,172 

L-asi. 

l,Bi9 

1,365 \ 

33 1 

11 



1,787 

l,31G 



6 ' 

0 

23 

6 



(ti<) Vv^iccitcd. 

1,621 1 

1,182 

33 

11 

! 


1.550 

1.163 



6 ' . 

2 

23 

6 



Jntki or Ja^dali. 

223 , 

1 183 

i 



j 


228 

IbO 









Jatki. 





i 

I 












Dtavidin n. 


63,258 : 

i 

1 

51,059 

22,028 

1 

1 

17,280 

35,230 

28,982 

i 

1,740 

1,111 

09 

50 

i 

0 

4,183 

3,323 

3.&3U 

1,470 , 

Braluii. 

Vnct'issijied. 

71 ^ 

53 

18 

14 

55 

39 


1 









Lonclum. 

i 

611 ‘ 

1 

228 

279 

105 

35 

11 

61 

46 

21 

16 

211 

49 

4 

1 

168 

80 

11. 01 other parts 0 ! India, 

Ka'shmin 

“ 34 I 

" 13 

' 12 

’ 9 



1 

' ' 1 



' 21 . 

"3 



' ' 6 

" 1 

LahnOa ur IWstcrn Pimjabi. 

150 

3 

29 

10 

1 

17 

21 

S 

9 

.•> 

4 

1 

93 


4 

1 

27 

16 

bnifihi. 

Mnrallii. 











j 






(»?i\a. 

IVncali. 

I’lirl'i 

'* 45 

" ’ 15 

”28 

’ 4 

’ ’ 1 


5 

’ 7 



11 

4 



' 40 

16 

Tliri.io'tatii. 

358 

156 

203 

07 

13 

’’ 3 

44 

34 

17 

15 

bl . 

37 



70 

32 

Faiija 61 

2 









0 ' 




19 

15 

tiiijamii 

12 

8 

10 

6 


•• 

0 

2 



j 






Kaj.'i'^rnm 

Losteni Pahari. 

6 

1 

0 

” 6 

2 







1 






( eiitral Pahari. 

'lEiltijI 

t 

1 •• 

1 










• • 


1 




.M ala^ alani. 

Kanarese. 

1 

1 ] 1 

1 












! 




Burmese. 

' 3.5 

27 

24 

IS 

10 

0 




•• 

1 

1 

•• 

i 




}{. I'frnarulars of other 

A sintir Co., ntt ies. 

35 

27 

24 

18 

10 

9 





1 1 






Per-ian. 

Arnhie. 
t lllTiese. 


9\ 1 


8 


3 .. C. J'ufopfan Lmujnaaes. 


9 


1 



3 


Fiicli'h. 
h rtMU'h 


2 A 
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TABLE XI. 


Birth |)hic«. 


2 x2 
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XL— BIRTH 


DISTRICT OR STATE 


T)i=5trict. State. Piovinco or 
(\>uiitry Lurn. 


Baluchistan. 


QuetUi-Piskin. 


District or Administered 

_____ — I 

Zhob. \ 



Persons. 

Alales. 

"emales 

Persons 

Hales. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 i 

I 

TOTAL . 

799,825 

>161.000 

338 625 

137.082 

37,101 

49,981 

82.473 

46,973 

.35.500 

58,668 

35,135 

21,633 

Born in Inilin 

7\rjoi 

4oO,-iH4 

3S6.S10 

1 !r,S !2 

r:i. Hi >. 

4S.-V:0 

S 1.7 IS 

!i:, ■!!)!/ 

■35,419 

55,552 

34,051 

21,503 

WTTHIX r.ALUCHlSTAX 

721. 28'^ 

30.7.362 

32,7.870 

88,497 

48,108 

40,389 

70.927 

41,900 

34,961 

48,3.79 

20,9,7,7 

21,404 

DiSTKICTS and ADAIIM=i- 

330..770 

1,87,300 

152,210 

87,47.7 

47,411 

40,0('.4 

70,805 

41.867 

34,938 

48,265 

20,801 

21,404 

'iiuiDD Ti'.imiTuni! .. 

SS.43S 

48,140 

40,292 

87,002 

47,020 

39,970 

K'lO 

1.78 

11 

161 

150 

.7 

[.nralai .... 

7li..7li3 

41,047 

34.910 

41 

33 

8 

70,412 

41 ..70S 

34,904 

9 

8 

1 

■/Au.h .... 

4S.3.otl 

26,030 

21,420 

105 

90 

0 

153 

143 

10 

48,030 

20,034 

21,396 

linlan . . . . 

007 

343 

204 

3 

3 





1 

1 


riuiL'di .... 

17,0.7.5 

9,322 

7,733 

77 

01 

10 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 


yiln .... 

108, .751 

00,900 

47,585 

247 

189 

58 

08 

56 

12 

62 

00 

2 

.... 

381.068 

208,002 

17.3.000 

1,022 

097 

32.7 

122 

99 

23 

94 

94 


Kalat .... 

331.234 

181,193 

1.70,041 

1,010 

093 

323 

122 

99 

23 

94 

94 


Las Bela 

50,434 

20,809 

23,025 

G 

4 

2 







I. PROVIXC’ES AND 

00,160 

.75,232 

10,934 

39,325 

31,3.54 

7,971 

4,821 

4.333 

488 

7.203 

7,099 

104 


STATES IX IXDIA BE* 
VUXD liALUCHISTAX. 


ADJACENT TO BaLUCHISTAN. 
(i) British Territory 


Bdinbay including Aden 

4,799 

Aden 

4 

N.-M'. F. Prcninces 

5,011 

(Districts and Ad- 
ministered Territories). 


Punjab 

35,005 

i) Feudntortj States 

1,381 


Bombay State.s . 

X.-W. F. (Acciicios and 
Tribal Areas). 

Punjab States 


States in India. 


38,149 

8.547 

27,155 

21,031 

6,124 

3,489 

3,072 

417 

5,194 

5,100 

94 

■30,.505 

3,310 

26,157 

20.193 

.5,959 

.3,359 

2,951 

403 

4.975 

4.882 

93 

i 

3,737 

1,062 

2.577 

1.888 

689 

130 

104 

20 

582 

582 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 





. . 


4,314 

097 

2,889 

2,363 

526 

414 

ks 

”46 

ks 

832 

''l3 

j 

28,404 

C,.751 

20.691 

1.7,947 

4,744 

2.815 

2,479 

336 

3,548 

3,408 

80 

1,644 

237 

093 

333 

165 

130 

121 

9 

219 

218 


470 

96 

380 

311 

69 

8 

0 

2 

44 

43 

1 

5 


4 

4 


1 

1 


•• 



1,103 

141 

014 

518 

90 

121 

114 

7 

175 

175 


10,'i03 

2.342 

11,9.84 

10,181 

1.803 

1,319 

1,248 

71 

1,998 

1,988 

10 


Bri'ish Te/ritonj 

1 1,332 

12,511 

1,821 

9..32S 

7,.36S 

1,460 

1,104 

1.050 

54 

1,316 

1,306 

Ajmer-^Merwara . 

257 

230 

21 

104 

148 

10 

2 

2 


15 

75 

A>^am 

14 

11 

3 

4 

f> 

2 

7 

7 


1 

1 

Ik'mral 

4.76 

333 

123 

343 

220 

117 

7 

7 


78 

78 

Bd ar and Oris'-a 

1.70 

137 

15 

91 

70 

12 

11 

11 


10 

10 

Jjiirma 

208 

190 

18 

199 

1S2 

17 

3 

3 


4 

4 

Central P-ovinces and 

127 

82 

45 

89 

4b 

43 

1 

1 


16 

16 

B rar. 

Delhi 

493 

•ill 

110 

324 

248 

70 

4.7 

40 

.7 

1.7 

13 

^ladras 

3411 

274 

60 

233 

173 

on 

13 

12 

1 

21 

20 

United Provinces of 

12.2.S7 

1".873 

1,414 

7,881 

6,704 

1,117 

1,015 

907 

48 

1,090 

1,083 

Acrra and Oudh. | 

-) St tes and Agencies . 

4,913 

4,.392 

521 

2.656 

2,313 

34. 

215 

108 

17 1 

682 

682 


Assam State {Man'jiur). 
Baroda State 


Central India Acrenrv # 

.71 

32 

19 

39 

22 

17 

Central Provinp^-s States 

1 

1 





GwalUr State- 

244 

230 

14 

218 

204 

14 

Hydf-rabad States 

249 

207 

42 

151 

no 

41 

Ka-hmir States . 

2,229 

2.044 

185 

1,198 

1,028 

170 

Madras Starts (inrlud- 

14 

12 

2 

12 

10 

2 


incr Coehin and Tra 
vancore). 

(•/) Coehin S‘ate 
(h) Travaneore State 
Mys TP State 
Kajputana Aet ncy 
Sikkini State 
United Pro\inecs State 


n 


4 


3 
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PLACE. 


WHERE ENUMERATED. 

Tebritobies. 


States. 


'ersons. i 

1 

Bolan. 

Males. 

1 Females. 

Persons. ' 

_ 1 

Chagai. 

Males. 

14 

15 

16 

17 : 

j 

18 

3,618 

i 2,910 

708 

1 

21,343 

13,156 

3,422 

j 2,730 

' 692 

21,046 

12.911 

1,.507 

1,121 

386 

17,407 

9,604 

963 

637 

* 326 

17,044 

9,320 


Sibi. 


244 1 
1 

20 i 
o'. O I 

14 
85 1 

I 

544 i 
544 ! 


202 

” 19 
337 : 
11 
68 

484 ’ 
484 i 


1,609 


42 
1 
1 

264 

3 16,934 


81 

3 

6 


17 

60 

60 


20 

363 

363 


70 

3 

0 

9,225 

16 

284 

284 


1,915 

I 

1,623 I 1,276 


306 3,639 3,307 


247 2,380 2,1.12 


1,269 

115 

"65 

1,089 

264 

49 


1,032 \ 

91 1 

"63 ! 

878 

244 

48 


237 2,347 

24 158 

*2 'i69 


211 

10 

1 


2,020 

33 

3 


2,120 

115 

161 

I 

1,844 ; 
32 
3 


Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persona. 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

8,187 

119,464 

69,739 

49,725 

328,281 

8,1.35 

11S.846 

69,168 

49,678 

328,265 

7,803 

110,743 

62,473 

48,270 

327,:;75 

7,724 

108,989 

61,243 

47,746 

29 

11 

769 

628 

241 

12 


96 

94 

2 

1 


28 

22 

6 

14 


4 

2 

2 


7,709 

25 

21 

4 

« . 

4 

108,067 

60,57 G 

47,491 

2 

; 79 

1,754 

1,230 

524 

327,346 

79 

1,750 

1,227 

523 

327,345 

i 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 332 

1 

8,103 

6,695 

1,408 

890 

228 

5,892 

j 

1 4,759 

1,133 

i 810 

i 

I 

! 227 

5,675 

1 

■ 4.55-3 

1,092 

787 

43 

958 

746 

212 

182 

1 " 8 

506 

484 

"82 

"43 


Kalat. 


24 25 


Las Bela. 

:rfons. i Males. Females. 
26 27 i 28 


50,696 

26,983 

23,713 

50,693 

26,980 

23,713 

50,423 

26,801 

23,622 


21 


6 

1 

13 


176 

1 


4,151 

217 

85 


3,353 

176 

62 


798 , 
41 : 
23 ' 


562 

23 

3 


1 

656 

594 

577 

152 

"29 

396 

17 

3 


234 

216 

210 
30 ' 
"l4 

166 

6 i 


50,423 

50,423 

270 

2.53 

246 

97 

" 20 

129 

7 


26,801 ! 
26,801 I 

179 ' 


1 


165 

162 

69 

14 

89 


15 

7 1 

8 

32 

24 

2 

2 


5 

5 

321 

288 

33 

505 

470 

44 

1 

30 j 

14 

698 

637 

8 

3 

5 



1 

1 ; 


1 

1 




2 

2 

•• 



1 

1 

6 

4 

2 

258 

255 

28 

"21 

•• 

7 

435 

’377 

1 

! ■■ 1 

i 

1 

1 

1 



2 

1 

I 







19 

15 

4 







23 

20 

3 




* • \ 



1 

1 








14 

13 

1 




•• 


8 

54 

39 

15 

4 

3 

1 

4 



64 

60 

4 

1 

1 


1 


35 

1,418 

1,254 

164 

48 

39 

" 9 

9 

i 


61 

i 

591 1 

514 

77 

24 

16 

8 

1 

3 


■ ■ 

2 

1 

1 



• 

\ 

. . 


5 

3 


3 

3 


’’ 



23 

22 

1 






3 

363 

355 

8 

1 

1 


2 , 



2 

2 

•• 




! 

•• 

1 

2 ’ 

2 ' 

•• 







9 

9 

, . 






"58 

179 

117 

62 

20 

12 

8 

1 



8 

3 

5 

;; 

• * 


• * 

• * 


23.622 

23.622 
91 

88 

84 

38 

6 

40 

4 


205 

196 

9 

30 

29 ' 

1 

132 1 

114 

18 ; 

20 

14 

6 

1 

7 

3 

4 

392 

333 

59 

1,257 

1,153 

104 

2,201 

1,927 

274 

77 

59 

18 

17 

14 

! 

3 

348 

303 

45 

559 

516 

43 

1,610 

1,413 

197 

53 

43 

10 

1 

i 

12 ‘ 

2 


1 ; 
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XI.— BIKTH 


DISTRICT OR STATE 


District, State, Province or 
Country where bom. 


Baluchistan. 


District or Administerbd 


Quetla-Pisbin. 


Loralai. 


Zhob. 


1 


(c) Frinch and Portu- 
guese Settlements. 

{( 1 ) India Unspecified 


B. Born in other Asiatic Coun- 
tries. 


Afgh.anist.in 

Arabia 

Asia Minor 

Bokhara 

Ceylon 

China 

Hong Kong 
Japan 
Nepal 
Persia 

Siam .... 
Straits Settlements and 
Malaya. 

Tibet 


C. Born in Europe 

United Kingdom 
England and Wales . 
Scotland . 

Ireland . 

Channel Islands and 
Isle of .Von. 
Belgium 
Denmark . 

Frani e . ' , 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Portugal 

Russia 

Switzerland 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 


173 

150 

23 

144 

122 

22 

52 

30 

22 

42 

20 

22 

S,0U 

6,716 

1,298 

5,262 

4,132 ' 

1,130 

5,285 

4,436 

849 

3,454 

2,755 

699 

6 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

4 

. . 

2 

2 


14 

9 

5 

12 

7 

6 

7 

7 


7 

7 


2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


2,455 

2,085 

370 

1,610 

1,249 

361 

210 

149 

61 

153 

99 

54 

1 

1 


. . 

. . 


6 

4 

2 

6 

4 

” 2 

17 

13 

4 

8 

4 

4 


4,141 

3,640 

501 

3,947 

3,470 

477 

4,109 

3,620 

489 

3,916 

3,451 

465 

3,879 

3,454 

425 

3,712 

3,309 

403 

86 

61 

25 

73 

49 

24 

139 

101 

38 

126 

89 

37 

5 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

10 

8 

2 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


6 

2 

4 

6 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

2 


4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

11 


4 

4 

. . 

2 

2 


7 

■ 

•• 

673 

633 

40 

1,040 

1,016 

24 

630 

594 

36 

366 

342 

24 ; 

1 

1 





1 

1 




! 

2 

1 

1 



•" ! 

26 

26 


671 

671 


5 

2 

’ 3 

3 

3 


8 : 

8 

•• 

•• 

•• 

i 

47 

37 

10 

63 

62 

1 

46 

36 

10 

63 

62 

1 

39 

30 

9 

50 

49 

1 

3 

3 

, , 

8 

3 


4 

3 

1 

5 

6 

.. 

1 

1 

. . 



] 


I 


D. Bom in Africa 

Algeria (Atla.s region) . 
Cape Colony 
Egypt 
Mauritius . 


E. Born in America 

Argentine Republic 

Canada 

Jamaica 

United States 

America Unspecified 


F. Born in Australasia . 

Australia 
New Zealand 
Tasmania . 


18 

13 

5 

13 

1 

1 


1 

14 

10 

4 

9 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


1 


32 

24 

8 

25 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

11 

3 

12 

1 

1 


1 

2 

2 


1 

13 

9 

4 

10 


16 

13 

3 

13 

11 

8 

3 

10 

4 

4 


3 

1 

1 




9 

1 

6 

1 

1 


18 

9 

1 

1 

7 


10 

7 

3 


4 

3 

1 


7 

1 

3 

3 


3 


3 


5 2 1 

3 ** 2 " 1 


1 1 .. 2 


1 

1 


2 



1 

1 


1 

1 


1 


1 


39 




PLACE, 


WHERE ENUMERATED. 













Tekbitobies. 










States. 



1 1 

1 Bokin. \ 

( i 


Chagni. 

i 

] 


Sibi. 



Kalai. 


Xas Bda. 



1 1 

Males. 'Females., 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females.; Persons.! 

Males. 

Females. Pereons. 

Males. Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females 

1 

1 

15 

1 

16 

17 

18 

19 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


•• 

•• 

•> 

0 

•• 

l» 

8 

1 

3 

3 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

i 

•• 

186 

173 

13 

277 

227 

50 

561 

523 

38 

14 

11 

3 

1 

1 

•• 

; 185 

172 

13 

206 

163 

43 

437 

404 

33 

7 

6 

1 


: 


.. 






•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

1 




* * 






2 

2 


;; 



\\ 

! 


i ;; 

• 

. 

. . 

• . 

•• 

1 

1 

. . 



. . 


1 

. . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

"37 

"32 

1 

’* 5 1 

'ill ' 

’io7 

4 

• • 


.. 


! 

•• 

1 

1 


34 

32 

2 ! 

8 

7 

1 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 1 

, , 

- 

•• 

•• 

•• 



• • 

1 

1 

•• 

• • 


•• i 



•• 

j 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1 . 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

i 

1 

1 

i 


•• 

9 

6 

3 

10 

17 

2 

55 

47 

8 

1 

1 


1 

•• i 



9 

6 

3 

19 

17 

2 

55 

47 

8 

1 

1 

.. 

• • 

.. 


9 

6 

3 

16 

15 

1 

52 

44 

8 

1 

1 



, 

. • 




2 

1 

1 

, , 

, , 



* » 

, , 



• . 

! •• 

•• 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

• • 

3 

3 

•• 

•• 



•• 1 


• • 





j 






** 1 

.. 



• • 


• . 

• . 

• • 

! • 


. . 

. • 


• . 


• • 

• • 


•• 

• . 

•• 

•• 

. . 

•• 

. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

* • I 

•• 

•• 


•• i 

. 1 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

" 


•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

- 


• • 

• • 

• 



» • 

• 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

- • 

• • 


•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

, .. 

" 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

i 

i 

i 


. 

1 

1 

. , 

1 

• 

2 


] 

1 

. . 

2 

2 


• • 

•• 

• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 



• 


1 

1 

•• 





1 

1 

; " 1 

•• 

1 


. .. 

I' 

1 

i 

•• 

1 

1 





1 

J 




.. 





•• 



• • 

i •• 

1 1 

1 

-• 

•• 

1 

•• 

I 

- 


1 

i 

1 

! 


• • 

j 

1 

■ • 

•• 

1 

i 

1 .. 

1 

• 

1 ■- 

j 

• 

• • 
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TABLE XII. 


Infirmities. 

In part I, age is unspecified for 3,219 infirm belonging to 701,789 souls enumerated on the 
Tribal Schedule. 

In both parts there is a discrepancy of 1 in the total Number of the infirtn, as one deaf- 
mute male in the Tribal Area of the Loralai District was also returned as insane. 


2 B 




Part II. — Distribution by Districts and States. 


43 iMDLt Alt. 

INFIRMITIES BY DISTRICTS AND STATES. 





TABLE XIIA 


liifiriiiities ity selected Tribes mid Knees. 


Details of Infirmities for all the Indigenous Musalinan tribes in Baluchistan are given in the body of 
the table. The figures of infirmities for other tribes are given below : — 






Population. 


ISSiXE. 

Deaf-mutk. 

Blind. 

T.EPEE. I 

TrU^es. 







— 

— 



— 


i 





Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femaltis. 

Males 

Females 

Males. Females. 

1 




2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 


TOTAL 

. 

114,001 

85,197 

28,804 

22 

6 

29 

9 

49 

52 

1 

MUSALMANS . 

. 



47,853 

36,387 

11,466 

12 

1 

8 


18 

12 

1 . .. 

BEiIoch 




2,941 

1,812 

1,129 

2 




4 

3 

, . , , 

Seini-indi?enou3 




2,578 

1,497 

1,081 

C> 




3 

3 


Buzdar 




1,196 

666 

530 

1 




o 


j 

Others 




1,382 

831 

551 

1 




1 

3 


Alien Baloch . 




; 363 

315 

48 





1 



Fathans 




18,103 

12,512 

5,591 

6 

.. 

1 


8 

5 

. . • . 

Semi*indigenou8 




13,467 

8,477 

4,990 

5 


1 


7 

5 


Durrani 




2,344 

1,511 

833 



1 



2 


Ghilzai 




9,659 

5,892 

3,767 

390 

3 




3 

3 


Others 




1,464 

1,074 

2 




4 



Allen Pathan . 




4,636 

4,035 

601 

i 

.. 



1 


. . 

Jait Alien . 




3,791 

3,364 

427 



2 



1 

. . . • 

[ Sayyid Alien 




1,277 

998 

279 



1 




. . 

Other Hnsalmans 




21,741 

17,701 

4,040 


1 

4 


6 

3 

1 

Serai-indigenous 




2,613 

1.831 

782 

1 


1 


1 

.. 

1 

Hazara 




1,997 

1,435 

562 

1 


1 




1 

Others 




616 

390 

220 





1 



Aliens 




19,128 

15,870 

3,258 

3 

1 

3 


5 

3 


HINDUS 




51,348 

37,001 

14,347 

8 

4 

20 

7 

28 

38 


Indigenous 




17.479 

9,663 

7,816 

4 

4 

18 

4 

p;> 

34 


Alien 




33,869 

27,338 

6,531 

4 


2 


0 

4 


SIKHS 




7,741 

6,308 

1,433 

2 


1 


3 

1 


1 Indigenous 




841 

533 

308 

2 


1 


3 

1 


I Alien 




6,900 

5,775 

1,125 








CHRISTIANS 




6,693 

5,214 

1,479 


1 


2 


; 1 

. . . . 

1 European 




4,751 

3,966 

785 


1 


1 



.. 

j Anglo-Indian . 




234 

129 

105 




1 



1 

} Indian . 




1,708 

1,119 

589 






1 


j OTHEES . 




366 

287 

79 

.. 



' 

•• 



•• 

1 ** 1 
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xn A.— INFIRMrnES by selected tribes and races. 

{Indigenous Musalmans only.) 


Population dealt -with. Insane. Deaf-mute. Blind. | Leper. 

Tribe ok Race. _ ' 



Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Indigneoiis 

0S3,6‘i 

4 375,803 

309,821 

263 

129 

465 

179 

1,111 

881 

81 

24 

Musalmans 












Baloch 

173,395 

95,563 

77,832 

70 

55 

115 

55 

390 

341 

20 

4 

(i) Eriittni 

109, OOo 

60,066 

48,0.39 

42 

26 

so 

32 

236 

214 

0 

2 

Bugti 

22,737 

12,928 

9,809 

3 


32 

9 

52 

21 



Dombki 

ti.Odfj 

3,309 

2,737 


2 

7 


27 

30 



Khetran . 

17,123 

9,018 

8,105 

7 

4 

6 

5 

44 

45 



-Magasi 

S,282 

4,589 

3,693 

7 

2 

5 


12 

24 



-Mari 

22,(i0i 

13,127 

9,474 

22 

17 

9 

5 

51 

43 

6 


Rind, Buledi 

4,748 

2,061 

2,087 



2 

2 

.5 

2 



Jamali 

2,sm 

l,.-)58 

1,303 





1 

1 



,, Khusa 

3,458 

1,874 

1,584 

1 


4 

2 

9 

6 

1 

2 

,, La.sliari 

4,287 

2,305 

1,922 

A 


.5 

1 

13 

14 



„ unspecified 

15,;i82 

8,080 

6,096 


1 ” 1 

13 

8 

20 

28 

2 


L'mram 

1,104 

594 

510 

. . 

1 







Baloch Un- 

370 

257 

119 


1 

3 


2 




specified. 





1 







(ii) HVs/trrt 

Gi,.m 

34,597 

29,793 

28 

1 .29 

29 

23 

154 

127 ^ 

11 

0 

Buledi 

1,289 

096 

593 , 





4 

2 



Dashti 

4,474 

2,359 

2,115 

3 

1 



6 

6 

1 


Gichki 

575 

294 

281 ^ 


3 

• • 






Kaudai 

1.694 

911 

783 

3 


3 


9 

8 

2 


Rais 

6,090 

2,986 

2,710 

3 

7 

4 

2 

16 

15 



Rakhshaui 

21,077 

11,757 

9,920 

10 

2 

9 

7 

47 

39 

2 

1 

Rind 

17,130 

9,198 

7,938 

5 

13 

7 

8 

49 

31 

3 


Sangur 

4,330 

2,362 

1,974 

4 


2 

1 

4 

7 

1 


San j rani . 

481 

252 

229 

. . 


1 


3 

1 



Baloch Un- 

7,032 

3,782 

3,250 


3 

3 

5 

10 

18 

2 

1 

specified. 











Brahui 

169,734 

88,961 

74,773 

62 

22 

120 

52 

214 

147 

25 

14 

{ 1 ) 0 r i rj i 11 a 1 

17,956 

9,746 

8,210 

16 

4 

12 

4 

22 

17 

S 

1 

Niiclenfi. 











.4hmadzai 

119 

48 

71 









Gurgnari . 

1,391 

737 

654 

. . 

1 

2 

1 

” 1 

" 1 


" 1 

Iltazai 

451 

259 

192 

, . 


2 


3 

2 

1 


Kalaiidrari 

4,.532 

2.361 

2,171 

4 


1 

2 

2 

1 

3 


Kambrari 

2,414 

1,331 

1,083 

2 

1 



1 

2 



Jlirwari 

2,.590 

1,409 

1,181 

2 

1 

4 


7 

4 

1 


Rodeni 

1,78,8 

991 

797 

3 


1 


2 

1 


Sumalari . 

4.071 

2,610 

2,061 

5 

1 

-•> 

1 

6 

6 



(i/) Sarawan 

■51.957 

29,381 

22,.57G 

7 

1 

46 

19 

01 

42 

... 

1 

Bangulzai 

10,281 

5,881 

4,400 



7 


9 

9 



Kurd 

2,982 

1,719 

1,263 





1 




Lahri 

5,572 

3,218 

2.354 

1 


1 

3 

8 

■4 



Langav 

9.301 

5.193 

4.108 

4 


13 

5 

16 

9 



Mamashahi 

2.790 

1,502 

1,228 


1 

8 

2 

5 

2 



Raisani 

2,618 

1,438 

1,180 



3 


5 

2 



Rustumzai 

636 

352 

284 



, . 


1 

’ 



.Sarparra . 

2,112 

1,167 

945 



1 


5 




Satakzai . 

1,588 

922 

666 









Shahwani . 

8,163 

4,633 

3,.530 

1 


9 

8 

6 

9 


1 

Zagr ilengal 

5,914 

3,296 

2,618 ' 

1 


4 

1 

5 

7 


•• 

[Hi) Jhalawan . 

86,772 

48,005 

38,767 ' 

31 

14 

61 

27 

118 

80 

20 

12 

Bizanjav . 

9,923 

5,416 

4,507 ' 

5 

3 

6 

7 

12 

7 



Haruni 

1,114 

605 

509 

. . 

, 

1 



1 



Mamasani 

14,845 

8,179 

6,666 

6 

1 

8 

6 

”32 

23 

” 7 

" 2 

Jlengal 

24,021 

13,295 

10,726 

10 

4 

24 

9 

20 

20 

5 

8 

Xichari 

1,885 

1,087 

798 

1 

1 

2 


6 




Pandrani . 

1,488 

825 

663 . 

, , 

, , 

, , 


1 




Sajdi 

4,137 

2,319 

1,818 

1 




5 

4 


1 

Zaliri 

29,359 

16,279 

13,080 1 

i 

8 

5 

”20 

5 

42 

25 

8 

1 

(ii:) Miacdlane- 

■3,049 

1,829 

1,220 

8 

fj 

1 


13 

8 



ons — • 



1 









Xighari 

1,502 

843 

659 

2 



2 

3 

6 


1 

Rekizai 

653 

369 

284 1 

3 




2 

2 


, 

Others 

894 

617 

277 i 

3 

3 

1 


8 

.. 




i 
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Xn A.— mFIRMETIES BY SELECTED TRIBES AND RACES. 


{Indigenous Musahnans only.) 


Tribe or Race, i 

i 

POPTOATION. 


Insak-e. \ 

Deaf-mute. 

Blind. 1 

Lepeb. 

Persons. 1 

j 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, j 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

! 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Pathan • • | 

174,061 

93,889 

78,172 

62 

23 I 

82 1 

28 

216 

128 

17 

3 

Barech . . ■ 

1,550 

907 

643 


! 

1 j 


4 




Jafar . . i 

1,355 

733 

622 



4 

1 

1 


1 


Kakar 

92,000 

51,951 

40,649 

35 

14 

47 : 

16 

72 

56 

1 

2 

Dumar . 

7,741 

4.336 

3,405 

4 

O ' 

3 

■J 

.V 

4 



] Snnzarkhel 

46,43S 

25,845 

20,69^ 

19 

9 , 

34 

0 

40 

47 

1 

2 

1 Sargara . \ 

■2,352 

1,294 

1,058 





2 




Snatia . 

22,510 

12,775 

0,744 

11 

2 

9 

6 

15 

5 



Targliara 

12,021 

6,702 

5,319 

1 


1 


1 



• . . 

Others . 

1,5-20 

990 

530 


i 







Kasi 

1,295 

673 

622 






2 

1 

1 


Luni 

3,187 

1,683 

1,504 

5 

1 1 



4 

3 

1 


Pani 

27,727 

15,065 

12,662 

16 

6 ; 

11 

7 

73 

42 

13 

1 

3Iain branch . 

4,072 

2,657 

2,315 

2 

i 

1 


7 

18 



Isot 

2,601 

1,410 

1,191 

2 

! 

1 


6 

1 

4 


Laati 

1,0S1 

602 

470 


... ' 







Mandokhel 

3,870 

2,179 

1.691 

4 

3 1 

4 

6 

17 

10 

2 


Musahhel 

13,145 

7,136 

6,009 

7 

3 1 

6 

1 

34 

10 

7 

1 

Zarkun . 

2,017 

1 1,055 

962 

1 

1 



0 

3 



Unspecified 

41 

■26 

16 


... 






Shirani 

7,297 

3,871 

3,426 

1 


4 

2 

13 

5 



Tarin 

36,010 

19,270 

16,740 

4 

2 

13 

2 

48 

15 

. . 

. 

Abdal Achahzai 

19,146 

10,250 

8,896 

2 

2 

1 


35 

7 



Spin Tarin . 

0,613 

5,233 

4,380 

~i 


9 

1 

7 

6 



2’ or Tarin 

7,023 

3,643 

3,380 

1 


3 

1 

6 

o 



Unspecified 

228 

144 

81 


... 






... 

Zmarai 

1,700 

931 

769 



1 



1 

1 


Others 

1,340 

805 

535 

1 


1 


1 

1 


• • 

Lati (Pani Raj) 

23,212 

12,365 

10,847 

9 

7 

13 

6 

22 

18 

2 

.. 

Angaria 

3,363 

1,801 

1,562 


2 

.. 

1 

2 

2 

1 


Burra 

4,279 

2,312 

1,967 

1 


• •• 

1 

8 

6 



Jamot 

6,663 

3,541 

3,122 

2 

2 

8 

5 

4 

7 



Runjba . . 

5,027 

2,672 

2,355 

4 

3 

2 


3 


1 


Sheikh 

3.725 

1,959 

1,766 

2 


3 


5 

3 



Unspecified 

155 

80 

75 


' • 





•• 


Jatt . 

63,191 

35,095 

28,096 

33 

12 

91 

t 

19 

173 

163 

4 

• • 

Say y id 

20,265 

10,567 

9,698 

7 

3 


2 

22 

14 

1 

1 

Bukhari . 

9,501 

4,648 

4,863 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

6 


1 

, Chishti 

1,229 

633 

596 

1 


3 


5 

1 



Gharshin . 

786 

422 

364 









Kaheri 

796 

430 

366 

1 

• • 

•• 

•• 

2 

3 


*- 

1 Mashwani 

924 

519 

405 

1 


1 


1 




Taran 

955 

532 

423 





1 

1 



Ustrana 

623 

355 

268 

. . 

. 



2 




others 

5,451 

3,028 

1 2,423 

1 

2 


1 

6 

3 

1 

•• 

Other Musalman 

s 71,766 

37,363 

i 

1 

i 34,403 

20 

7 

38 

i 

1 

' 17 

1 

74 

70 

12 

2 

Barzada . 

10,685 

5,.525 

5,160 

2 

1 

8 

' 2 

22 

34 

1 


Dehwar 

1 5,455 

3,027 

2,428 

1 

. . 

! 8 

o 

10 

10 

2 


Gadra 

! 6,958 

3,550 

3,408 

5 

2 

1 4 

1 1 

8 

1 


1 

Gola 

172 

94 

78 



[ , , 

i 





J at; • • • 

3,726 

2,046 

; 1,680 

1 


1 2 

1 

3 

2 



Khoja 

311 

151 

! 160 

! 

•• 

•• 

i 

1 

1 


•• 

•• 


Langah 

1,371 

737 

i 634 



1 

1 

! 1 


1 



Lori 

6,890 

3,744 

‘ 3,146 


. . 

2 


2 

2 



Med 

1 1,628 

840 

788 

3 

1 

3 

! 3 

10 

7 

2 


NaJdb 

5,577 

2,895 

2,682 

6 

1 

4 

j 2 

9 

6 

5 

1 

Others 

28,993 

14,754 

14,239 

' 2 

2 

7 

' 2 

10 

7 

2 

1 

I Tribal followers 24,888 

12,468 

12,420 

2 

2 

! 7 

2 

9 

6 

2 

1 

‘ others 

: 4,105 

1 

2,286 

1,819 

1 



i ■■ 

1 • • 

i 

1 

1 

- 

1 1 

i 
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TABLE XIII. 


Caste, Tribe, Race or Nationality. 

The difierence between the tribal totals of 1911 and 1921 are due to the following reclassi- 
fication, etcetera : — 

1. The following units of the Western Baloch have been shown as separate tribes 


1. Buledi 

2. Dashti 

3. Giohki 

4. Kaadai 

5. Baia 


6. Rakhshani 

7. Rind 

8. Sangur 

9. Sanjrani 

10. Others. 


2. The following clans which were shown as .separate tribes in 1911 have thi.s time l)(>en 

included in the Rind tribe as they really form part of that tribe : — 

1. Gurgej 0. Kolwai 

2. Hot i 7. Kalanohi 

3. Kallagi ] 8. Lashari 

4. Kalmati . 9. Latti 

5. Khosa 10. Purki 

3. Similarly the Nausherwanis and Taukis which form part of the Pakhshanis and Dodai 

and Gabol which form part of the Dashti tribe, all these were shown as separate 
tribes in 1911, have this time been amalgamated with their proper tribes. 

4. In the same way the following unimportant tribes shown separately in 1911 have 

this time been included under ‘ Others ’ 

1. Barr ' 6. Mullazai 

2. Gamshadzai I 7. Sami 

3. Katohar | 8. Shehzada 

4. Kengizai j 9. Wadela 

5. tnndi < 

5. Taking the above alterations into account, the figures of the ten tribes for 1921 com- 

pare with those of 1911 as below 


Tribe 

1911 

1921 

Variation 

1. Buledi 

1,340 

1,289 


2. Dashti ......... 

1,149 

4,474 

-f 3,325 

3. Giohki ......... 

5, 14 

575 

-f-21 

4. Kaudai ......... 

1,132 

1,094 

-f5C2 

5. Rais ......... 

4,147 

5,090 

•fl,549 

a. Rakhshani ........ 

20,008 

21,077 

•+1,009 

7. Rind ......... 

14,501 

17,130 

+ 2,575 

8. Sangur ......... 

5,798 

4,330 

—1,402 

9. Sanjrani ........ 

121 

481 

+ 300 

10. Others ........ 

8,401 

7,032 

—1,309 

Total 

.57,271 

04,390 

+ 7,119 


0. The Pirrikari tribe being unimportant has this time been included in ‘ others ’ under 
the ‘ Miscellaneous Brahuis.’ 

7. With regard to the indigenous Sayyid tribes of Baluchistan it may be mentioned that 
the ‘ Karbala ’ form part of the ‘ Bukhari ’ tribe and the ‘ Pechi ’ that of the 
‘ Chishti ’ Sayyids. These have therefore been included this time under their tribes 
proper. The ‘ Gilani,’ ‘ Husaini,’ ‘ Khosti ’ and ‘ Maiidudi ’ Sayyids being un- 
important have been amalgamated with ‘ others.’ After making the above 
changes, the figures for Sayyids for 1911 and 1921 compare as follows ; — 


Tribe 

1911 

1921 

Variation 

1. Bukhari . . . • . 

9,750 

9,501 

—249 

2. Chishti . . ..... 

1,600 

1,229 

—271 

3. Gharshin ........ 

790 

780 

—10 

4. Kaheri ........ 

938 

790 

—142 

5. Mashwani ........ 

1,008 

924 

—84 

0. Taran 

1,237 

955 

—282 

7. Ustrana ........ 

704 

023 

—141 

8. Others ........ 

5,303 

.5,451 

+ 148 

Total 

21,290 

20,205 

—1,031 



8. ‘ Kori ’ and ‘ Langah ’ are synonymous terms. The Langahs include the Koiis of Las 
Bela. 












xm.— CASTE, TRIBE. 






DISTEICTS j 


BALUCHISTAN 




1 




1 




SIBI 





1 


T^nTTT^T 




1 























Kace or 
Naiiunauty 



! 











Administered ^ 

Mari-Bugti 








1 







Area 

Country 


1 

Per'ions 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Female^ 

Males 

! 

Females 

Males ! 

Females 

1 

Males 

1 

Fe- ^ 
males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

1 

5 1 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 ' 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

TOTAL . 

799,625 

461,000 1 

338,625 

87,101 

49,981 

46,973 1 

i 

35,500 

1 

35,135 

21,533 

2,910 

708 

13,156 

8,187 

48,647 

3,793 

21,092 

15,932 

I . 


385,999 

317,945 44,765 

37,441 

37,:219 |31,133 ' 

1 ' 

26.862 

21.343 

lfl28 

377 

0.414 

7,577 

40,734 

31,710 

21,056 

15,017 

otis 

1SM58 

1 

11,803 

6,853 

4,118 

1,978 

5,333 

3,828 

487 

75 

143 

o 

373 

268 

1,010 

485 

26 

12 

Aliens . 


63,196 

13 827 38,218 

10,562 

4,4J21 

539 

7,786 

115 

1,630 

329 

3,369 

341 

6,003 

1,508 

10 

3 

Baloch . 

176,336 1 

j 

97,375 

78,961 

730 

409 

9,865 

8,625 

161 

1 

264 

167 

2.919 

2,468 

15,973 

12,551 

19,832 

14,742 

T tnliyenons . 

J.3..395 

95,563 

77, 83^ 

588 

388 

8.501 

7,712 

64 

1 

264 

167 

2,906 

2,458 

5,711 

12,373 

19,818 

14,730 

(ti 

109,006 

60,966 

4SM30 

475 

319 

S,591 

7,712 

63 

1 

264 

167 

4 


15,538 

12,211 

19,816 

14,739 


22 737 

12,928 

9,800 



14 

13 







497 

445 













12,383 

9,324 

l)oni!)ki . 

«k04r. 

3,309 

2.737 



8 

14 

2 


3 

1 

3 


1,014 

888 

2 

1 

Klif-han 

17,129 

9,018 

8,105 

2 


8,362 

7.541 

7 




• • 


631 

548 

16 

16 


8,282 

1,589 

3,093 



-■ 


1 


1 


1 


75 

47 



Marl 

22,601 

13,127 

9,474 

1 


180 

!3P 







5,374 

8,834 



Rintl, BnlP'li . 








■■ 


7,399 

5,384 

1,748 

2,001 

2,087 



2,011 











2,572 



,, Jatnali . 

2,801 

1,558 

1,303 











1,518 

1,271 
















„ Kho.an . 

3,458 

1,874 

1,684 

1 






13 














• * 





1,724 

1,4C3 

10 

12 

Laj^hari . 

1 4,287 

2,305 

1,922 

18 

n 

1 


3 


2 




443 

374 


Ua-peoi* 

flea 

1 If), 382 

i 

8,086 

6,006 

350 

261 

11 

C 

43 


227 

100 



984 

790 

6 

2 

T^tnraal , 

1.104 

594 

510 


.. 



.. 

. . 

, . 




570 

490 



Baloch Umpeci- 
flea 

1 370 

257 

110 

101 

50 

8 

9 

o 

1 

8 

4 

• • 


130 

44 



(I'O Western 

64, .599 

34,597 

29.793 

113 

69 



1 




2,902 

!,ir,s 

273 

J6'2 

2 


Biiledi 

1,2S0 

096 

503 















Dasliti . 

4,474 

2,359 

2,115 


.. 





.. 








(>it'hkl 

575 

294 

281 

" 






•* 




4 

2 



KaiKlai . 

; l.O'Jl 

911 

781 

> 






.. 


3 






Rnis 

i o,noc 

2.0S0 

2.710 






.. 

.. 


. . 






KakiHhani 

21,677 

11,757 

9,020 

100 

60 



1 




2,341 

2,002 

90 

87 



Rinil 

17,130 

9,198 

7,938 


.. 





•• 


42 

38 

2 

1 



SaiiiTur . 

4,336 

2,302 

1,074 







.. 








S'lujrani . 

4.81 

252 

229 





1 

1 


.. 

.. 

252 

220 





Otllnri 

7,032 

3,782 

3,250 

12 

9 


•• 

! 




204 

ISO 

77 

72 



St'pni-Iufli- 

i/enons. 

‘-V77S 

1,497 

1,081 

,?.7 


1,198 

893 

1 

16 




4 

7 

239 

175 

14 

3 

IMizdar . 

i,ina 

600 

530 



C52 

517 

2 




2 

4 

10 

9 



Others 

1,382 

831 

551 

25 

' 3 

' 546 

370 

14 


! 


o 

3 

229 

100 

14 

3 

Aliens . 

363 

315 

48 

117 

18 

76 

20 

81 



.. 

9 

3 

23 

s 



Brahni (Indigen* 

009) 

159,734 

88,961 

70,773 

4,694 

3.608 

159 

i 34 

109 


' 

506 

113 

4,740 

3,664 

2,586 

1,792 



(j) Original 
)iu€lens 

17,956 

9,746 

S,S10 

535 

430 

i 

1 




49 

7 

13S 

102 

295 

214 



Ahmadzai 

119 

48 

71 

27 

52 



























2 

3 



Giirffnari 

1,391 

737 

654 















Tltazai 

451 

259 

192 















Kalandran 

4,532 

2.301 

2,171 

3 










82 














5 

00 



Kambrari 

2,414 j 1,231 

1 1,083 

193 

1 



.. 




34 

29 

2 




Mirwari . 

2,590 

1 1,409 

j 

: 1,181 

1 


.. 







5 

2 





RodeDi . 

1 1,788 

: 991 

: 797 

05 

i 37 



1 


7 


25 

21 

7 

2 



Sumalarl 

4,071 

, 2,010 

2,001 

247 

193 

1 




42 


09 

45 

190 

143 



(tt) ^urafran 

! 51,957 

' 29,381 

22.57C 

2,975 

2,365 

1 146 

33 

74 


292 

S4 

S,6.12 

2,022 

1,389 ! 

940 



Bangulzai 

10,281 

\ 5,881 

'• 4,400 

327 

271 

29 


15 


121 

41 

29 

1 

1 

780 ■ 

509 



Kurd 

2,982 

1,719 

1,263 

201 

147 

1 


1 


41 

17 



42 

28 



Lahn 

I 5,572 

3,218 

2,354 

392 

314 

44 

U 

o 

“ 


3 ; 


54 : 

31 

211 

173 



"Langav . 

9,3ol 

i 

5,193 

4,108 

55f» 

444 



33 


10 ; 

{ 


207 . 

i 

i 

204 

1 

203 

144 
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RACE OR NATIONALITY. 


Dombki'Kaheri 

Country 


CibTE. TUIBE, 
Race or 
X.VTIONALITY 


Females Males .Females Maks ] Femalee Males I Females’ Males j Females ' Males Femaios Males ji'emalesi Males j females 


1 







1 

\ 

19 

20 

21 

1 22 

35 

24 


26 

1 

27 j 

28 

179,003 

149,278 

30,422 

23,840 

43,687 

36,023 

41,349 

33,304 

1 

10,628 , 

8,930 

178,036 

148,843 

20,062 

1 1 1 

23,630 43,600 33,077 

1 1 

41,260 

33,730\ 10,602 

1 1 

8,012 

208 

185 

138 

1 

40 

33 

16 


•• 1 


660 

248 

302 

113 

38 

11 

64 

4C 

1 

26 : 

18 

45,292 

38,039 

1 

826 

1 

619 

1 

839 

668 

12,713 

10,127 

2,439 

1,967 

43,287 

38,033 

826 

610 

i 

830 

668 

12,712 

10,127 

2,439 

J,»6*7 

16,110 

\ 12,856 

1 

717 

1 

i 518 

\ 

211 

U4 

12,712 

10,127 

i 

2,ii9 ! 
. 1 

1,067 


2,275 1.840 


4,387 

3.54i 

• • j 

.. 1 



7 10 

94 

63 

. . ' 

1 

! 




83 

76 

1 

1 




• ' j 

1 

.> 

1 

36 1 

30 1 



• • j ‘ • ; 

121 

107 

2 1 

1 


1 

. . 1 . . ^ 

l.'jOl 

1,515 

.. j 

j 

1 



i 

6,070 

4,746 

121 : 

05 ; 



1 

18 

11 

•• 

•• 1 



.. 1 .. 


29, U1 I 25,199 


696 1 

503 

2,353 

2,115 , 

290 

1 

270 ; 

903 1 

779 

2,086 I 

2,710 

i 

9,085 1 

7,631 

8,144 ' 

7,053 , 

1,303 

1,106 1 

3,370 : 

" 

2,033 


JS [ \ *0 Stinii-Indhjenous 

I : j ! i 

30 4 , 1 181 ' 01 , Aliens 


(f9 I .51 0) Efiskrn 

> .. : 

.. j Dombki 
, . j Khetran 

I MaL'.Asi 

I 

69 51 : Mari 

I 

Rui'l, Biiic'ii 

I . . i ” .lamali 

I 

. . ” Kho'a 

. . '* Lti^luin 

. . ,, Unspecified 

Uinrani 

I 

.. Ralo'-h Uii'pe<'ifl‘ d 

')-* ^ 1,90} (i*) RVsfera 

j D.i'lili 

. , j fO'diki 
1 I 4 I Kau'lai 

. I . . ! ll.us 

I I 

110 ! lin R,ikh5hani 

ino ; S40 ' Kiiiil 

.051 S6B SaiiLzur 

ScHijiaui 

57 47 Otliers 

1 . . iSe mt- 1 ndige noHS 


7,oi& I oySSo ' 

I 

GOO 505 . . j * * 

2,:i50 2,115 .. ; .. I 

280 277 . . i . . ' 

. I 

005 770 

2,080 2.710 .. j 

1,481 1,279 T.OOb : 5,86D 

8,001 7,012 7 ' 0 

1,308 1,100 .. 1 


68,233 23,241 18,289 37,811 31,026 2,509 : 1,989 


6,977 1,630 l,37i 3,230 4,1SS 


58 3.619 2,898 4,953 3,993 3,963 3,329 Brahui (Indigenous) 

. 7'J9 fij4 jll 420 5 Ji no (i) Orii/nuil nncletis 

2 5 . . • . 6 2 Alianulzai 


j 729 

650 

111 

112 

460 

405 

i 




121 

106 

26 

27 

2 

4 

(Jursn.vri 

1 259 

192 



2U . 

175 

15 

17 









Ilt,iz.u 

! 2,159 

1,992 

25S 

219 

1.807 , 

1,695 

.. 1 


• • 1 


9.) 

76 

1 

- 

112 ; 

1U7 

K.ilaiulian 

! 902 

732 

no 

92 

530 

417 

15 ’ 

11 

1 



12M 

UK> 

127 

107 

200 

175 

Kajiiiii.i n 

[ 1,200 

987 



843 

685 

1 

1 



357 

.X»2 



204 

192 

Mirwari 

j 886 

737 

576 

457 

231 

228 

2 

•2 ; 



67 

46 

10 

4 



Kodetii 

i 2,055 

1,673 

567 

485 

1,103 

88) 

1 

2 



30 

17 

345 

' 286 



8iinia!,\n 

21,687 

16,075 

17,277 

11, 5^? 

1,66-2 

1,100 

2,100 

1,711 

71 

5.' 

11} 

10 

272 

' -270 

IS7 

1)7 

(»0 Siirn'ifxn 


3,578 2,040 2,315 

966 1,125 SOO 

1,810 2,003 1,475 

3,316 3,922 3,141 


76 1,410 1,117 
97 27 25 


. . Banji'ilzai 

loi Kurd 
3 Lahr! 

. . Langav 

I 
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Castk. Tribe, 
■RACE OK 
NlTlON'ALIXY 


1 

Mainao^hahl • i 
Kaisani . 
Jlustumzai . j 

Sarparra . 

Satakzai . . I 

Shahwani 

Zagc Mengal . 

(ill) JJialaican 
Bizanjav 
Tlaruni . 
Mamasani 
Mcugal . 
Nichaii . 
Pandrani 
Sajdi 
Zahri « 

(ip) MUceUan&jUS 
Nighari . 
llekizai . 

Othcis . 

Fathan . 

Im(t[/€HOHS . j 

Jlarrch . . ! 

Jafar * . | 

Kakar . . ' 

Duvuir . I 
San:iirkhet . \ 
Sargara 

SnntCa . . I 

7 argJiara . ■ 
Others . . ' 

Kasi 
Liini 
Paoi 

Main hr'V'ch \ 
Isnl . . I 

/ aun . 
Mandokhd . 
Mus'xkhel 
ZarkoH 

Shirani . 

Tarin 

Ahlnl AchakyJi 
Spin Tnnn . 
Tor Tann 
C nsperificJ . 
Ziiiarai . 

Other Pathans 

Seml~Indi~ 

genoun 

Durraui . ; 

Ghilzai . 

Pathan Uoaptci- 
fied 1 


xm.— CASTE, TElBE, 




1 

BltiTRICXa 

BALUCHISTAN 




] 






1 

SiBl 




^UETTA-lTSiU-N 1 

IjORALAI 

Z.HOB 1 

450LAN ! 

t’HAGAI 1 










1 


! 





Administered 

Mari-Bugti 









1 

i 





Area 

Countiy 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

5Iales 

Females 

1 

Males 

Fcnialea ! 

Blalcs 

Females 

1 

Males 1 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Females 

Mal^ 

1 

1 

Females 

o 

3 

4 

; 

5 

8 

7 

i 

8 

9 

19 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

2.700 

1.562 

i 1,228 

180 

117 

1 


7 


29 

8 

36 

9 

19 

13 



00 

1,438 

! 1,180 

175 

134 

10 


3 


11 

8 

0 

9 

36 

12 



636 

352 

284 

40 

34 



1 


6 

3 

1 






2,112 

1,167 

1 945 

65 

70 

*' 

•• 

7 


26 


58 

35 

8 




1,588 

922 

1 666 

15 

10 


.. 

1 


20 

4 



21 

19 



8,163 

4,633 

i 3,530 

946 

760 

17 

.. 

3 


24 

3 

27 

6 

45 

30 



5,914 

3,296 

1 2,018 

84 

64 

43 

19 

j 

1 

•• 



2,151 

1,727 

15 

12 


.. 

S6,772 

48,005 

38,767 

984 

766 

7 

.. 

30 


118 

18 

1,949 

1,540 

700 

611 



9,923 

5,416 

j 4,507 






.. 

.. 








1,114 

605 

' 509 

59 

40 





4 

. 

17 

14 





14,845 

8,179 

6,666 

135 

101 



1 


1 

. 

1,677 

1,325 

85 

63 



24,021 

13,295 

1 10,726 

477 

' 388 

5 


18 


108 

17 

146 

114 

404 

294 



1,885 

1,087 

i 798 

80 

63 









12 

5 



1,488 

825 

1 663 



j 





. 

f> 

2 

243 

215 



4,137 

2,319 

1,818 











1 




29,359 

16,279 

13,080 

213 

172 

») 


11 


5 

1 

107 

85 

54 

34 




1,SS9 

1,220 

220 

47 

5 

1 

4 


48 

i 

21 


103 

27 



1,5U2 

^ 843 

659 









1 






653 

309 

284 









i 

1 






89 1 

017 

277 

220 

47 


1 

i 


48 

4 

21 

[ 


103 

27 



192,164 

108,401 

83,763 

37,487 

28,922 

30,005 

23,935 

27,411 

21,073 

312 

19 

i 841 

1 : 

403 1 10,819 

8,148 

14 

9 

174,061 

j 

03,889 

78,173 

33,871 

37,376 

35,471 

30,967 

36,337 

30,990 

139 

15 

355 

335 

0,687 

7,737 

3 


1,550 1 

907 

G43 

357 

258 

3 

" 1 



24 

11 

211 

184 

03 

3 



1,355 : 

733 

022 


2 

729 

620 ' 











92,600 

51,951 

10,649 , 

17,881 

14.088 

10,077 

7,901 j 

10,739 

15,512 

79 


61 

14 

4,035 

3,090 

2 


7,741 \ 

4,336 

3.405 ; 

251 1 

100 

3,3S2 

2,735 i 

14 

5 





639 

466 



i6,4JS j 

25,815 

20,593 j 

2,794 

2,462 

6,430 

4,085 ' 

1 

16,333 

13,920 

4 


13 

0 

32i 

204 



2,352 ! 

1,201 

1,0SS 

S12 1 

687 

121 

no ' 

350 

S60 

1 




i 

1 

. 


2S,513 : 

12,775 

0,744 

6,679 ' 

4,080 

82 1 

50 , 

3.082 

2,324 

36 


31 

11 

2,849 

2,370 



12,021 

6,702 

5,310- 

6,560 

5,291 

04 j 

IS 

40 


23 


1 


41 

8 



1,520 

909 

530 

785 i 

461 1 

16 ! 

1 

3 

12 

1 

14 


16 

1 

128 

41 

2 


1,205 

673 

f.22 

041 1 

611 1 

3 ! 


1 

1 

10 

1 



6 

2 



3,187 

1,683 

1,504 , 


• . i 

1,083 j 

1 504 . 



.. 








27,727 

15,065 

1?,G63 

17 

18 

1 

9,591 1 

8,097 ' 

2,737 

2.165 

4 




2,389 

2.099 



i,072 

2,657 

2,315 

17 

IS ; 

202 j 

253 \ 



4 




2,022 

1,764 



2,501 

l,il0 

1,101 



1,383 j 

1,162 1 


.. 





27 

29 



1,081 

602 

479 



28 ' 

1 

574 ; 

478 ; 

i 








3,870 

2,179 

1,691 



31 ■ 

18 1 

146 ' 

1,670 

1 





.. 



13,145 1 

7,136 

6,000 ' 

• • i 


7,W3 \ 

5,980 ■ 

n i 

17 ' 





16 

3 



2,017 

1,055 

062 , 



731 

650 

i 



• • 


; 

324 

303 



il 

26 

13 



26 I 

15 




.. 







7,207 

3,871 

3.126 

46 ' 

30 . 

76 I 

65 

3,705 

3,299 ; 

1 

• i 

2 

1 

16 

10 



36,1110 

10,270 

lb,7ln 

13,517 

12,020 , 

2,364 i 

2,002 

45 ; 

13 

10 


10 

2 ' 

3,070 

2,484 



19,116 

10,230 

S,!^!>6 

10,182 , 

S,S7S 

IS \ 

5 

li i 


s ! 


7 

o 

15 




0,613 

5,2 33 

1,380 

lOl 

83 

2,043 ; 

1,758 



1 ! 


1 j 


3,026 

2,462 



7,023 

3,643 

3,380 

3,218 

3,035 

3V0 i 

237 

31 

13 : 

1 


2 


20 

22 



228 

111 

81 

43 ' 

22 

3 

s 

■ ■ 1 







9 ^ 

1 



1,700 

0 j1 

7<)0 



931 j 

769 











1,340 

S05 

535 

376 

249 

11 ' 

9 



12 

3 

41 


108 

69 



13,467 

8,477 

4,090 

3,491 

1,2^2 

4,034 

3,930 

402 

75 

125 

3 

355 

361 

743 

304 

12 

0 

2,344 

1,511 

833 

742 ' 

451 

225 

61 

32 

5 

21 


276 

238 

141 

46 



9,650 

5,802 

3,767 

1,039 ' 

504 

3,750 

2,862 

343 

60 

64 

2 

46 , 

0 

51 

2»9 

12 

9 

1,464 ^ 

1,074 

390 

710 1 

267 

59 , 


27 

10 , 

40 


41 

14 

89 

9 

1 
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race or NATIONAIiiry— con<«i. 


STATES 

CiSTB, TRIBK, 

Baob or 
Nationality 

Xotal Kalat ‘ 

Sarawan 

Jbalawan 

j 

£achhi [ 

j 

1 

Donibki-Kahari , 
Country 1 

1 

Makran 

j j 

Kliaran 

Las Bsla 

Males 

Females 

1 

&Iales 

b'emales 

1 

1 

Males 1 

! 

’emales | 

Uales 

1 

Females ^ 

Maica 1 

i 

1 

Females 

M.alt»s- Fema.L'\Ls| 

Males Females 

: 

Males 1 

emales 


10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

i 

27 i 

j 

28 

j 

29 

30 

31 ' 

32 

33 1 

34 

! 

1,290 

1,081 

ijm 

1,021 

57 

39 

24 

1 

15 ! 


** 1 

1 j 

1 

7 

5 



, Mamashahi 

1,194 

1,017 

»u 

461 

339 

265 

309 

275 

r j 

** 1 

6 i 

28 1 

10 





' Eaisaui 

304 

247 

274 

222 



29 

24 

.. 

•• i 

1 ! 

1 



1 


' llastumzai 

1,003 

840 

961 

809 

17 

14 

25 ! 

17 

- 

! 

■■ ! 




.. ! 


' Sarparra 

865 

633 

861 

633 



2 j 








.. 


Satakzai 

3,509 

2,682 

2,967 

2,308 

317 

254 

50 ■ 

31 



6 ' 

4 

169 

85 

62 

49 

bhuhwaui 

1,002 

796 

505 

399 

320 

264 




. • ! 

66 j 

18 

104 

108 



1 Zagr Mengal 

41,073 

33,313 

4,316 

3,299 

29,722 

24,299 

261 

2i7 


t 

I 

2,701 ! 

2,201 

4,070 

3,297 

3,065 1 

2,519 

1 (iti) Jhalaivan 

4,185 

3,498 

2 


3,171 

2,672 




•• ! 

957 1 

774 

55 

52 

1,231 , 

1,009 

, Bizanjav 

525 

455 

127 

116 

286 j 

242 

1 

1 



4 

1 

107 

95 



Haruai 

6,028 

4.946 

533 

429 

2,005 j 

1,682 

6 

5 


i 

518 ; 

470 

2,966 

2,360 

252 

231 

Mamasani 

11,382 

9,301 

2,414 

1,816 

8,707 i 

7,250 

47 

40 


.. 

124 

128 

90 

67 

; 755 

612 

Mcogai 

995 

728 

213 

155 

774 

573 

3 




• • 


.. 


i , 


Nlcharl 

580 

446 

96 

75 

392 

306 

92 

65 


i 





.. : 


Pandraui 

2,060 

1,606 



1,035 

792 

•• 



1 .. 

SS5 

707 

140 

107 

! 258 : 

213 

Sajdi 

15,318 

12,333 

926 

708 

13,352 

1U.782 

112 

106 

•• 

1 

216 

121 

712 

616 

1 569 1 

455 

Zahri 

l^il 

968 

18 

12 

1,197 

930 

25 

26 


1 .. 

1 


i 


I 1S7 

1/3 

(it’) MUcellaneoui 

843 

659 

15 

9 

804 

628 

24 

22 



•* 




i ’ 


Niwhari 

869 

284 

.. 

. . 

369 

284 

•• 

.. 


i 







Uckizal 

29 

26 

3 

3 

24 

18 

1 

4 

! 

1 

1 

* 

•• 


j 187 1 

173 

(Jthen 

1,487 

1,147 

763 

583 

89 

62 

319 

259 

92 

64 

i 

59 

37 

165 

142 

25 

1 

19 

Patban 

1,136 

042 

513 

498 


27 

284 

259 

92 

i - 

30 

>>>> 

•w -V 

107 

92 

J 


Indiyenoui 

210 

187 

101 

83 



13 

13 

\ 

1 .. 

1 

2 

j 101 , 

bO 



1 Baicch 


. 

.. 





i •• 

\ 




1 ! 

t •’ ' 




Jtifar 

78 

44 

25 

4 



42 

i 28 


! 

11 

12 



1 


i Kakar 


.. 


. 




' 

1 





.. 




' Dtmar 

36 

21 

7 



•• 

29 

' 17 



.. 

1 * * 

.. 




' Hanzarkhct 

• • 

.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 


■■ 

! .. 


; .. 






1 Hargara 

16 

• • 

16 

.. 


.. 


1 



1 •• 






ISnatia 


• • 

•• 

.. 






•• 

] 


i “ 




1 Tarffhara 

26 

23 

2 

.. 



13 

11 

i 


i 11 

12 

( 




Oihen 

12 

7 

11 

7 



1 

\ 


1 





i 

, 

'■ Kasi 

• • 








1 .. 

i 

i .. 






i Luni 

324 

283 

249 

1 226 

i 



70 

53 

5 

1 

4 

•• 






i Fani 

3-J-J 

260 

247 

223 



70 

53 

i ^ 

i 

1 .. 






Jiaw branch 




1 •• 





1 








\ Isoi 




1 



1 










Laun 

2 

3 

2 

3 



1 

! " 




■ .. 






3Iarv(okhd 


\ 



! 










1 


M usaktl 

•• 




! ■■ 

1 

i " 




•• 






Zarkun 




■ ■ 

! •• 

.. 











Unspc-.ificd 

25 

21 

25 

21 

1 


1 










Sliiraoi 

223 

219 

i 101 

125 



■ 33 

34 

87 

60 

•> 




1 


Tarin 

5 

! 





: 5 

11 







1 


Abdal Achnk,;.ai 

56 

75 

i 37 

66 



21 

19 









Spin Tarin 

71 

\ 

73 

' 64 

69 



7 

i 









Tor Tar> n 

69 

j 60 







S7 

60 

2 



• • 



Unspecified 

* • 

1 















Zmaral 

255 

j 

181 

63 

‘ 32 

48 

27 

125 

111 



i 16 

8 3 


J 


Other Patbans 


18S 

158 

P 

1 

77 

40 

35 

J6 

8 


•• 

1 

15 58 

50 ^ 0 

l‘-i 8en%i-Zndig€nou$ 

74 

^ 41 

43 

25 



3 

1 



' 22 

13 6 


2 


1 Durrani 

118 

j 64 

77 

28 



1 

7 

.. 


4 

2 

26 

2 

7 7 


S ' Ghilzai , 

106 

80 

38 

24 

40 

35 

2 

* * 



j , , 


26 

2 

1 ! 2 


3 Pathan ITospettllod 


64 


xm.— CASTE, TRIBE, 


Tafie, Tribe, 
Eace of. 
Kationautt 


Baluchistan 


Ql'£i’IA-llt>mN 


DISTEICTS 


Per-oiH Itiiuik's 1 cntaks Males Female/ Malc^: Female^ ' iinie 


Administered 

Area 


Mari-Bugti 

Country 


31cilea Femaleb Males ' Females' 


GOl 


Lasi ^Panj Rai) 
Indigenous 

Angaria . 

Burra 

Jamot 

Eunjha . 

Shfckh . 

Unspecified . ; 

Jatt . . I 


Indigenous . 

Aliens . 

Sayyid . 
Indigenous . 
Bukhar . 
ChJMiti . 
OharshiD » 

Kahtrl . 

MiUhwaul 

Taran 

Ustrann . 

Others 

Other Husalmans 
Indigenous . 
Darzada . . 

Behwar . . , 


300 

3 .. I 


15 i 16 

I 

380 85 


21,542 
20, '405 
0,501 
1,220 
78G 
70fi 
024 
055 
r.23 
5,151 
1,217 
93,507 
7 f ,7 mi 
10.085 

K>, io O 

f^95^^ 

172 

3.720 


35,095 

3,364 

11,565 

10,507 


28,523 1.'22 353 

•iSiOOV ISO iQf 

ijJSG 2.11 


142 ! 10 
13 i 3 


34 0.13 


S 300 17 


9,977 5,267 4990 1874 4493 544 354 

•J.otto 4.710 ^ g,^ 4,797 1,4S3 449 344 


17 

1 

8,478 

1 6,346 


8,025 

6,253 

17 

i 

453 

1 93 

481 

1,279 

931 


4,fiIS 

4 «:.3 

3,205 

3,039 


339 ; 


20 ! 

2 

1 

17 

10 

520 

175 

633 

590 

183 

1>0 

99 

b3 I 


1 



12 ! 

12 

HI 

93 

422 t 

301 

158 

1 

135 

214 

217 ■ 

1 

.. 1 

1 

• ■ ; 


i 

, 

11 

11 ' 

430 , 

306 , 

1 



•• 1 




0 

2 ' 


1 

1 

510 

40j 

127 

370 

^ ; 

" 1 

3 

. i 

' i 


, 

0 

3 

,8 

3 

:.:2 

423 

233 , 

200 

21 

28 ! 

1 

31 

17 ' 

• • 1 




243 

175 ' 

3j5 

20^ 



35 . > 

20,8 ! 


i 

1 

■■ ! 





! 


2.42.f 

4jJ 

2'«7 

C.^7 

515 

379 

307 

I 

^ 1 


529 

il2 

231 

127 1 


99S 379 J49 17.7 74 

55,064 38,443 11,330 3,934 1,657 

37.30.7 3( to:! 1 , 01.1 703 tio 


11 

9,7 

10 

38 

10 

oi 

5 

148 

1 

1 

t7 ' 

477 

1,957 

34 

705 

147 

1,912 

676 

3,970 

1,919 

319 

11 

s 

78 

1 

42 

622 

599 

1,931 

1,333 


Khoja . , ; 

311 

151 , 

160 



.. 

Lan^ah . 

1.371 

737 

6,54 




Lori 

0.S90 

3,744 

8,140 

200 

209 

45 

Med 

1,628 

840 

7S8 




Kftkib . « j 

5,577 

2,895 

2,682 

! 


2 

Others . 

28.993 

14,754 

11.2 39 

y()3 

383 

3C)a 

Tribal followers 

24.888 

12,405 

12.120 

280 

2 30 

26 

Others . . ; 

1 

4.105 

2,280 

i,S19 

223 

147 

342 

Semi-Indi- 

genotis 

2,613 

1,831 

782 

1,602 

753 

101 

Hazara . | 

1.907 

1.135 

562 

1,22-3 

514 

94 

Other Musal- 

Tnans 

010 

390 

220 

379 

209 

7 

Alien Musal- 

tnan’i 

19,128 

15,870 

3,258 

8,713 

2.419 

1,740 

HiDdas . . 1 

51,348 

37,001 

14,347 

16,922 

5,378 

2,774 

Indigenous , 

17,479 

9,663 

7,816 

671 

444 

777 

Aliens . , ! 

33,869 

27,338 

6,531 

16,251 

4,93 4 

7.9^7 

Sikhs . . ' 

7,741 

6,308 

1,433 

3,914 

934 

253 

Indigenous . 

841 

,733 

308 

70 

36 


Aliens . 

6,900 

5,7 75 

1.125 

3.844 

898 

253 

MLuellaneous 

AUezu 

7,059 

5,501 

1,558 

5,033 

1,445 

85 

Enropeaz^ . ! 

4,751 

3,99'* 

785 


725 

57 

AnglO'Indians . 

234 

129 

1U5 


O'i 

1 

Indian Christians, 

1,798 

1,119 

5e9 

959 

557 

20 

Others . . | 

36G 

2S7 

79 

260 

73 

1 


3o 11 ; 

21 16 


.'26 r ,12 

3S',( lull 

139 112 

6 .. 


113 1,377 

857 3,341 

■1S7 

3,0 3.311 

36 819 

30 819 


956 958 

934 938 


038 942 
606 763 
212 187 


26 

609 

105 

1,284 

77 

1,991 

38s 

•» 


57 

#83 

186 

1,581 

350 

4,490 

1,665 

167 

127 


,70 

31 

221 

155 

1,187 

86 2 

160 

124 

57 

733 

155 

1.360 

l9,j 

3,303 

803 

7 

3 

7 

101 

17 

237 

28 

907 

392 






1 


456 

264 



7 

101 

17 

236 

28 

451 

128 



3 

40 

32 

43 

10 

145 

51 

j 


1 

2n 

25 

2() 

3 

03 

18 
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RACE OR NATIONALITY— 


STATES 


Total Kalat 

Sarawan 

Jhalawan 1 

1 

1 

Kachhi 

■ Dombki-Kaheri 
Country 

Makran 

Kliaran 

Lap 

Bela 

Caste, Tribe 
Race or 
Nationality 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Males Females ■ 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Moles I'einalca 

Malt s Females 

Malf^ 

Females 



19 

20 i 

21 

22 

23 

! 

21 

25 

26 ■ 

27 

1 

j 

23 i 
j 

1 

29 

i 

30 ; 

31 1 

32 

33 

34 


53 

20 \ 

30 

8 

1 


10 

19 ' 

i 

1 

1 

i 

3 




15 

7 

Aliens 

80 i 

75 



i 

36 

42 




1 

1 

44 

33 

' 


12,283 

10,769 

Lasi (Panj Sa)) ladi- 


1 








i 


1 





genous 





i 





•• i 





1,801 

1,562 

Angada 

. . i 








1 

. ! 

i 



1 

2 312 

1,907 

Burra 









.. i 

! 





3,539 

3,119 

.Taraot 










1 



1 


2,072 

2,335 

Runjha 










i 





1.939 , 

1,766 

Shekh 

80 ' 

75 



oo 

42 





44 

33 ! 





Un.speclO«d 

25,399 

20,588 

28 

18 

3 ; 


19,777 

16,015 

5,578 

4,548 

13 

9 



1,389 

1,086 

Jatt 

SS,3<i7 

20,570 

15 

11 

1 


19,775 

16.012 

5,575 

4 .747 

1 

i 



1.375 

1,074 

Indigsnous 

33 

18 

13 

5 

o 


' 

3 

3 I 

i 

1 

12 

9 

1 



14 

12 

Aliens 

1,753 

1,555 

441 

375 

134 

129 

479 

448 

483 

433 

118 

88 

98 

82 

159 

148 

Sayyid 

1,733 

1,546 

436 

373 

133 

128 

477 

44S 

479 

42S 

109 

ss 

98 

.S’? 

140 

134 

Indigenous 

328 

284 

05 

« 



192 

173 

41 

34 i 


■■ 

39 

28 

93 

85 

Bukliari 

228 

222 

138 

131 



74 

71 

1*' , 

20 i 


. . 

.. 1 




ChlshU 

5 

1 

5 

1 









1 




Gharshin 

419 

300 

15 

17 



14 

10 

390 








K iheri 

03 

28 

31 

10 





I 

1 

34 

12 

. 




Mashwani 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 





1 





■ 


Tawu 

.. 

. . 






. . 

. . 1 

.. i 


! 


j 

• • 


Ustrana 

68C 

048 

181 

157 

133 

128 

197 

192 

32 ' 

11 ; 

7-, 

70 

08 , 

31 

47 

49 

Otheii 

31 

9 

5 

3 

1 

2 

*> 


4 , 


9 




19 

J4 

Aliens 

26,567 

24,566 

4,513 

3,630 

4,420 

4,034 

1,903 

1,606 

629 

575 

12,300 

12,189 

2,802 

2.532 

8,010 

5,732 

Other Miualmanf 

se.aoa 

24,466 

4,433 

3,i>OiJ 

4,411 

4.033 

1.877 

1,585 

CIS 

56S 12.229 

12,154 

2.802 

2.532 

.7. .047 

5,694 

/ ndifjenous 

0,337 

5,000 



30 

12 






3.021 



3 

1 

Barzada 

2,778 

2,204 

2,008 

2,133 

9S 

90 

1 

1 



1 


10 

12 



Dehwar 

•• 









1 


•• 



3,330 

3,408 

CaJra 

94 

78 







94 ; 

78 







Gola 

1,003 

915 

. . 


i 

i 


I 730 

000 

313 ' 

313 


• • 





Jat 

’ ‘ 



1 






1 


• • 



131 

100 

KUoJa 

37 

34 



■ ■ ; 


; 11 

s 

, 

20 . 

20 





799 

0()0 

LaugaU 

3,179 

2,081 

800 

730 

1.'333 

l.(t92 

! l‘M» 

103 



309 

312 

l'J9 

182 

t‘>S 

40 

Lori 

109 

130 



.. 


i 




169 




071 

0.3 

Med 

2,849 

2,643 


.. 

88 

71 





2.307 

2.223 

391 

.3 19 

44 

37 

Xakib 

10,843 

10,014 

898 

! 7U7 

2.8 u ' 

2.731 

, 91.3 

>11 

103 

U'» 

3.822 

4,237 

2 199 

1 989 

7C.0 

790 

Others 

10,387 

10,447 

881 

7(13 

2,707 

2.719 

1 749 

05 1 

132 

1 :3 

3,808 

1 2 19 

2 197 

1 9P3 

271 

'> '8 

Trilml Follower! 

256 

197 

14 

1 2 

17 

12 

I 100 

137 

11 

14 

14 

s 

2 

4 

1-9 

43S 

Otliers 




1 

■■ 


! 




.. 




•' 

8 

Sent }~ln cl i gen ous 




•• 



i 


• . 






1 


ir.izara 




1 

i 



i 

j 




‘ 



0 


Other Musalmans 

19S 

100 

81 

35 

9 

ti 

i 

1 2. 


11 

7 

71 

.3.7 



56 

30 

Alien IdHsahtutns 

6,144 

5,061 

552 

344 

355 ' 

62 

3,649 

3,360 

1.331 

1,280 

209 

7 

48 

8 

799 

666 

Hindus 

5 

4,970 

436 

283 

330 

.74 

:t.635 

3,3.t0 

1.323 

1.275 

87 

1 

41 

7 

742 

043 

Inclige nous 

2S9 

91 

116 

61 


8 

14 

lO 

8 

5 

122 

6 


1 

57 

33 

Aliens 

64 

14 

56 

4 



'■ 


i 5 

5 

3 

5 


•• 

13 


Siklis 

6 

8 

1 

3 

1 " 

.. 



i .7 

5 






•• 

Indigenous 

58 

6 

33 

\ 1 





' 


3 


i 


13 

.7 

Aliens 

13 


2 

i 

• 

1 ” 

■■ 



! 




! 


^ 3 


Miscellaneom Alieni 

3 

.. 

1 



. 





2 


1 

i 

• 1 


o 


Europe.ans 

0 






i 



.. 

5 






.\nglo-Indianf 

5 


1 

' 







4 


•• 




Indian CbristUoB 




! 


•• 



1 ■■ 

i .. 

1 



" 


1 


! Others 

i 
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TABLE XV. 

Territorial Distribution of the Christian Poiuilation by 

sect and race. 

1. The 13 Chiistians shown in column 23 were enumerated in tlie Makran and Sara wan Sub-Divisicns of 
the Kalat State as under :■ — 





Akglican Cosimuxion. 

Roman 

Catholic. 


Sarawan Makran , 

1 

Sarawan 

Makrao 

European . 

. 

. 

1 2 1 



Anglo-Indians 

. 


3 


2 

Indians 

. 

. 

1 

i 

1 

4 



Total 

1 5 

1 

6 


2. Under the head “ Others ” the following denominations have been grouped 


Baxuchistan 


DISTRICTS ] STATE 

i” r “ I 

total 1 QcETTA-PiSHr.N J I.oralai Zhob , Chaqai Las Bela 


DBNOiONATIONS 


Congregationalist . 


European and allied 10 

races. 

Indians ... 2 

Greek .... 2 

European and allied 2 

races. 


Salvationist . 

European and allied 
races. 

Minor Protestant Deno- 
minations 

I. Brethren in Christ 
Mission 

European 

II. Plymouth Bre- 
thren 

European • 

Others .... 

European and allied 
races 


12 I 10 

10 1 8 


21 15 
19 13 


2 11 

2 9 


18 ; 12 

i 

2 i 2 


10 11 


12 13 14 15 


3. The difference of six (3 males ard 3 females) between Table XV and XVI (A) is made up of 


t'emale. 

3 


Agnostics 

Jew 


3 


Females 
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TABLE XV.— TEREHORIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE 


Balcchistan 


Denominations 


1 

All Denominations . 

European anj allied races 
Anglo-Indians 
Indians 

Anglican Communion 

European and allied races 
Anglo-Indians 
Indians 


Baptist .... 

European and allied races 
Anglo-Indians 
Indians 


Methodist 

Europe in and allied races 
Anglo-Indians 
Indians 


Presbyterian 

European and allied races 
Anglo-Indians . . . ■ ■ 

Indians 

Protestants (Unsectarian and Unspecified) 

European and allied races 

Anglo-Indians . . . • • 

Indians ....•• 

Roman Catholic 

European and allied races 
Anglo-Indians . . . • • 

Indiana ...••• 

\ 

Others 

European and allied races 
Anglo-Indians . . ■ • 

Indians . • • • • 


DIS 


6,693 

4,751 

234 

1,708 


; 4,958 

! 4,024 

1 

i 128 

i 

! 806 


5,214 1,479 


19 

1 

78 , 

383 

166 

2 

215 

182 

91 

1 

9 ' 


73 

15 

2 ' 
56 . 

978 

417 


3,966 

129 

1,119 

3,971 

3,431 

67 

473 

73 

18 

1 

54 


282 I 

144 I 

I 

1 I 

137 I 


lai 

71 : 

49 

48 

(i 

2 

40 


705 

283 


785 

105 

589 

987 

593 


24 


16 

273 

134 


15 

2 

i 

56 

971 

417 


6 ! 
2 

40 

698 

283 


16 

273 

134 


4 

2 

37 

601 

251 


16 

246 

115 


Totai, 

Qijetta-Pishin 

Lobalai 

Persons 

Males Females i 

Males 

1 

Females ! 

Males 

?’emales 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

6,678 

5,199 

1,479 

4,767 

1,372 

84 

17 

i 

j 4,740 

0,961 

785 

3,718 

725 

57 

13 

: 229 

1 

124 

105 

90 

90 

1 

1 

' 1,703 

1 

i 

1,114 

589 

959 

557 

26 

3 

4,952 

3,965 

987 

3,667 

916 

60 

14 

; 4,021 

3,428 

593 

3,240 

555 

49 

13 

1 125 

64 

61 

41 

50 

1 

1 

! 806 

473 

333 

386 

311 

10 


1 

! 

98 

73 

i 

25 

71 

24 

1 


19 

18 

1 

16 


1 


1 

1 


1 



. . 

1 78 

54 

24 

54 

1 

1 

24 

: •• 


383 

282 

i 101 

i 

1 

271 

98 

1 


j 166 

144 

i 22 

' 138 

21 

1 

. . 

1 . 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 


. • 

8 1 215 

i 

1 

137 

i 

1 78 

' 132 

1 

1 

74 



1 

1 

2 181 

1 

119 

i 

1 

62 

1C3 

60 

1 

1 

I 

0 90 

70 ; 20 

58 

20 



1 1 


1 

1 

j 


1 90 

49 j 41 

45 

1 39 

1 

1 

! 

i 

1 

.5 73 

CO 

j 


20 


100 

58 

42 

98 j 

56 

42 

45 

38 



461 

364 

97 

456 

i 

359 

97 

305 

93 

15 

1 

21 

15 

6 

1 

20 

14 

6 

11 


1 

.. 

19 

13 

6 

18 

12 

6 

11 

6 

1 

.. 


2 
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CHRISTIAN POPULATION BY SECT AND RACE. 


TRICTS 


STATES 


Zhob 

Bolan 

Chagai 

SiBI 

' 

Total 


Kalat 

1 

j Las 

Males 

Females 

Males 

, Females 

Males 

i 

Females 

■ Males 

1 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

^Males 

12 

13 

U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

' 

j 25 

138 

i 

1 3 

37 

32 

38 

i 

7 

I 

! 135 

48 

15 

15 


13 .. 

; i 

2 

8i 

1 

20 

25 

20 

3 

1 63 

18 

5 

5 

•• 

3 

2 1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

' 

30 

13 

5 

5 


5 

. . 1 . . 

54 

1 

16 

7 

17 

4 

1 

42 

17 

5 

5 

•• 

5 

. . . . 1 

1 

96 

2 

25 

' 

15 

26 

1 

j 

6 

91 

34 

6 

6 

, , 

6 

. . 

60 


13 

11 

16 

2 

50 

12 

3 

3 


3 

.. ' .. 

1 

1 

1 

i 



20 

9 

3 

3 

•• 

3 

i . . ' 

. , 1 . . , 

35 

1 

11 

4 

1 

10 

4 

21 

13 

“ 


•• 

• 



1 

1 


, 

» • 





■ 

, * 


. 


* 1 

1 

. . 

1 



•• 



•• 


•• 

•• 

* ’ 

' * ' 

4 


2 

1 

3 



■ 

4 

2 

' 




i i 

j 

3 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

1 

•• 

.. 1 

! 

•• ! 

.. 


• • 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• ' 


•• 

• t 


.. 

1 

•• 

2 

3 

•• 

•• 

2 

1 

i 

* 1 


• • 



1 

‘ i 

i 

14 



1 

• 1 

1 



.. 

1 

1 



•• 1 

a 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 


•• 

•• 

1 

1 



• • 1 

3 

•• 




" 

•• 

•• 

.. : 


.. 

•• 


.. . 

.. 



• 

2 

1 

3 

. . 

■ . 


; 




■ . 


• • 


1 

1 

1 

-• 

•• 

’ ■ 


•• 

.. 

... 

. . 


•• 


i 

•• 

•• 

•• : 

•• 




•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 


2 

•• 

•• 

•• 

. 


j i 

22 


10 

14 

8 


37 

12 

7 ' 

7 


7 


8 

. . 

7 

14 

2 

• • 

10 

5 

•• 

•• 



.. 


, . 

•• 

. . 

1 

.. 

10 

4 

2 

2 


o 

.. .. 

14 

- 

3 

•• 

5 

•• 

17 

3 

5 

5 

1 

5 


1 



.. 

1 

, , 

, , 

. . 

1 

1 


. . 

.. 1 



■ . 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

1 


• • 

"I ^ 


• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 



.. 

1 




1 

, . 

• • 

. . 

.. 

.. 





26 


2 D 2 
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TABLE XVI. 


(a) Europeans and Allied Races (iiicliidiiig Arnieuiaiis). 

Note. — The figures 597, 596, 533 in column 16, opposite Baluchistan, Districts and Quetta- 
Fishin include one Armenian. 


m 
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TABLE XVI.— EUROPEAN AND ALLIED RACES AND 

(a) Eurofeans and Allied 


District or 

State 





All Ages 


0-10 

10-16 

16-18 

1 18-30 




Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Salnchistati 



4.7J7 

3,969 

7S3 

4,754: 

3,967 

787 

170 

186 

29 

39 

45 

6 

2,922 

237 

Districts 



4,752 

3,964 

788 

4,750 

3,963 

787 

170 

186 

29 

39 

45 

6 

2,920 

257 

QaettA-Pishin . 



4,449 

3,721 

728 

4,447 

3,720 

727 

158 

172 


35 

45 

6 

2,785 

235 

DoraJai . 



70 

57 

13 

70 

57 

13 

2 

2 





30 

7 

Zhob 



84 

83 

1 

84 

S3 

1 

2 






61 


Bolan 



45 

20 

25 

45 

20 

25 

7 

10 

1 

2 



1 

5 

Chagai 



23 

20 

3 

23 

20 

3 







12 

2 

Sibi 



81 

63 

18 

81 

63 

13 

1 



o 



31 

S 

States . 



5 

5 


4 

4 

.. 


. . 




* • 

2 


Kalat 



3 

3 


3 

3 








2 


Sarawan . 

• 


1 

1 


1 

1 



. . 




• ’ 



Mairan, . 

■ 


o 

o 


2 

2 

.. 


.. 


. , 



2 


Las Bela 



o 

2 

.. 

1 

1 


" 

•• 


• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 


TABLE XVI.— EUROPEANS AND ALLIED RACES AND 

(b) Anglo- 


Districts or states 


All ages 


0-1 

1- 

5 

5-10 

10-15 





Total 

i^Iales 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Bc^uehistan 




234 

129 

105 

4 

7 

16 

12 

14 

16 

2 

9 

Districts 




229 

124 

105 

4 

7 

16 

12 

14 

16 

2 

9 

Quetta-Pishin 




180 

90 

90 

4 

6 

14 

12 

13 

16 

1 

7 

Loralai . 




o 

1 

1 









Zhob 




2 

1 

1 









Bolan 




1 

1 

.. 









Chagai . 



• 

1 

1 










Sibi 




43 

30 

13 


1 

o 

“ 


1 


1 


States . 




5 

5 




, , 






Kalat . 




5 

5 



, , 







iSarawan . 

■ 







, , 

•• 






yiahran 




5 

5 




• • 






LasBel» 




• • 



•• 

' 
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ANGLO-INDIANS BY RACE AND AGE. 

Races including Armenians. 


SUBJECTS. I OTHEES. 


30-40 

40-50 

“oveh"” I all AOES 

0-10 j 10-16 j 

16-lS 

18-30 

30-10 - 

40-50 

50 AND 
OVER 

Males iFemales 

Males j 


maies 

Males 

Fe- 1 
males j 

Hales 

mal'es 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males j 

Fe- ' 
males , 

MaIe-5 1 

Fe- 

males 

Males ' 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

16 

17 

18 

19 1 

20 

21 ' 22 

23 

24 

25 

20 1 27 

1 

28 

29 

30 

31 1 

32 1 

1 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

3S 

S97 

306 

15‘i 

SS 

53 

i 3 

o 

1 


] 

1 . . 




1 

1 

z 


1 




596 

206 

152 

58 

51 

35 ' 2 

1 

1 


.. 1 .. 


•• 


1 

i 

1 


1 

1 


•• 


533 

195 

127 

51 

44 

33 2 

1 

1 


! 




i 

1 •• 

1 


. . ! 

1 




15 

3 

9 


1 





i 


.. 










17^ 

j 



■■ 


[ 

1 

1 









.. 

■■ 





7 

5 

2 

1 

- 

2 .. 

i 

j 



1 ” 











” 

5 

1 

3 


.. 

' 











*’ 






19 

1 

8 

[ 

4 


•• 



1 


1 .. 


1 " 


1 - 






1 




1 

.. : 1 

i 1 





, .. 


i •• 


1 


1 








1 


1 

1 



j 




! .. 




! 








1 





i .. 

1 ! 




i 

1 

1 



! 

i 

j 



1 .. 

1 




1 •• 

I 

1 

1 .. 1 

J ; 

1 



1 ' 

1 ’ ‘ 1 “ 


1 


1 •• 

j 


! 1 

1 

■■ 

i 


'' 

! ' 


ANGLO-INDIANS BY RACE AND AGE. 

Indians. 


15 

16-13 

18-20 1 

Total 

15-20 

20-30 

30- 10 

40-50 


50-60 

60 AND OVER 

Males 

1 

Females j 

!Male3 | 

Females 

Males 

Female«^_ 

ifales 

Females 

- - ! 

Males Female'S 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

Male 

Females 

Males Females 

13 

1 

14 1 

1 

15 1 

10 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

21 22 

2'i 1 24 

25 

26 

27 

' 28 

29 30 

1 ** 

! 

‘J 

4 1 

9 

1 

3 

<> 

' 

33 v:? 

3? ! 19 

IT 

S 


3 4 

1 1 

1 0 


4 

2 


3 

4 


33 22 

31 ' 19 

16 

8 


3 4 

1 1 


1 

3 

2 


3 

3 

6 

21 18 

20 ^ 16 

11 

4 


2 4 

1 1 








.. 


1 i .. 


1 


t 






\ 




1 

1 




1 






i 



' 


1 , 


.. 


! .. ' 


1 

m 



! 

! 


■■ 

i 

■' ■■ 

1 




! .. 


1 •• 

1 

1 




1 

1 

1 

11 4 

8 2 

- 

3 


11 






1 1 


1 


2 

1 

1 








i 

1 

1 1 

1 


1 

I ■■ 


1 ' 

1 

i 


i 






1 


1 


2 

' i 

j i; I 

1 

i 

i .. 

1 





1 


s 

i .. 


j 

1 1 

i 

1 

i 

i 
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TABLE XVII. 


Occupation or means of livelihood. 


2 B 
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BALUCHISTAIf. 


Occupation. 


A.— Production ol raw matehals 

I.—EXPLOITATJOy OF ANJi VEGETATIOX 

1. Pasture and AgricHliure ....... 

{«) Oniinary cultivation ......... 

Inronu- from rent of aLTicultiiral land ...... 

Ordinary niltivators ......... 

A^ciit>. lnana!^e^'^ of landed estates, etc. . . . ! . 

lanu ';er\aut5 .......... 

I Field labourer^ .......... 

; (6) Grou>'r^ of (■pedal products and mnrlet gardening 

Fruit, flower, \ecetable. betel, a me, areca nut. etc., growers . . 

I (e) Forestry 

j Forest Officers, rangers, guards, etc. ..... 

i 'Wood’Cutters, fire-wood collectors, etc. ..... 

j {d) Paidng of farm stocl' ........ 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers . ... 

Sherp t^nd goat breeders . 

Breeders oi other animals (horses, mule^i, camels, asses, etc ) . 

1 Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, et*'. 


I (e^ Paising of small animals 
I 9. Fhhiny ond hunting 


Fishing 
Hunting . 


II — EXPLOlTATIOy OF MIIs-EBAL 


3 . JUines 


Coal mines 

Mines and metallic minerals 


I 4 . Quarries of hard rocks 
; 5, Salt, etc. , . . . 

I Hock, sea and marsh salt 


6.— Preparation and suppl; o! material substances . 

Ill.’^iyDVSTRT 


Cotton ginning, Cieanmg and pressing ...... 

Cotton spinning ......... 

Cotton sizing and weaviag ....... 

Hope, twine and string . • • . . ... 

WeaMUg of woollen tilankets ...... 

■\Vea\ing of woollen carjets ....... 

Silk weavers .......... 

Dyeing. Bleaching, printing, prefaration and sponging rf textiles . 

Lace, crepe, embroideries., fringes, etc., and insufficiently described textile 
industries. 


Total 
arkers and 
ependants. 

Actual workers. 

i i 

Males. ! Females. | 

1 1 

Partially 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Dependants. 

3 

4 

5 

j 

6 

7 

799.625 

294,868 

7,122 

18,164 

497,635 

604,405 

194.747 

i 

99 

4,600 

409,559 

601,111 

192,909 

98 

3,915 

408,104 

595,487 

191,282 \ 

94 

3,903 

404,111 

000,209 

171,877 1 

69 

1,725 

363,372 

57,471 

18,659 1 

60 

792 

38,752 

475,939 

152,593 , 


927 

323,346 

16 

8 ! 



8 

9 

3 i 



6 

1,874 

1 614 1 

1 


6 

1,260 

J,390 

; 766 ' 


25 

624 

1,390 

1 766 i 


35 

624 

116 

, ^3 


10 

73 

46 

17 ' 


5 

29 

70 

26 


5 

44 

58,672 

18,596 

34 

2,122 

40,042 

5,802 

1,713 


216 

4,089 

39,835 

12,536 

15 

1.655 

27,284 

5,267 

1,558 

2 

44 

3,707 

7,768 

2,789 

17 

218 

4,962 


221 

64 

1 


157 

221 

64 

I 

i 

1 

157 

98,010 

44,110 

696 : 

1 

3,797 1 

1 

53,204 

35,106 

15,255 

577 , 

1,136 \ 

1 

19,274 

1,329 

485 

5 

99 

839 

4 

2 


1 

2 

23 

19 

1 


4 

901 

323 

3 

50 ^ 

575 

66 

18 


1 i 

48 

189 

76 

1 

39 

112 

55 

19 


4 ‘ 

36 

2 


1 


1 

88 

27 


6 ’ 

61 

1 

1 

i 




7. HideSf shins and hard Jtiaierials from the animal kingdom 

^Makers of leather articles, such a« tninks, water bags, ^^addle. harness, etc,, , 
excluding articles ol dress. i 


Sawyers . . . . . . . . . ' . . . , 

Carpenters, turners and joiners, etc. ...... 

Basket makers and other industries of wood} material, including leaves, • 
etc. 1 


Makers of arms, guns, el c. . 

Other workers in iron, etc. ...... 

"Workers in brass, < opper and bell metal 

Workers in other metal^ (tin, etc.), (except precious metals) 


10. Ceramics 


Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 
Bnck and tile makers 


11. Chemical products properly so called and analogous . 

Manufacture ol matches and explosive materials .... 
Maniiiaeture ol aerated and mineral waters and ice . , , 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils .... 
Other^^ (soap, candles, lac. ciitch, perfumes and miscellaneous drugs) 


17 

13 

1 

■ j 


4 

17 

13 

" 


4 

5,079 

2,150 

i 

24 1 

175 

2,905 

63 

35 

' ■ 

8 1 

28 

4,295 

1,880 


157 

2,415 

721 1 

1 

235 

24 ’ 

i 

10 

462 

7,164 

2,560 ' 

, , 

! 

^ 190 

4,604 

11 

4 


' 1 

1 

7 

6,651 

202 # 

2,331 

109 


184 ! 
5 

4,320 
' 93 

300 

116 


1 

184 

1,344 , 

519 

1 

7 

83 

818 

473 ' 

158 

1 

4 

314 

871 , 

361 

6 

79 

504 

375 

146 


16 

229 

3i 

49 

13 

24 



21 

25 

208 

79 


11 

129 

84 

30 


5 

54 




.67 



Total 

workers and 
dependants. 


DISTRICTS. 
AC'irAL WORKERS. 

Males. 1 Females. I , 


i Partially 
I Agriculturists. 


Total 

Dependants, workers, and 
dependants. 


12 i 


ACICAI WORKERS. 


Malta. Females. Agricul- 
' turists. 


Dependants. 


420,648 

169,273 

i 

1,946 ! 

14,715 

249,429 

378.977 

125.595 

5,176 

3,449 

248,206 


291,107 

91,516 

39 

2,471 

199,552 

313,298 

103,231 

60 

2,129 

210,007 


288,030 

89,738 

38 

1,786 

108,254 

313.061 

103,151 

60 

3,139 

209,850 


288,050 

89,768 

38 

1,786 

198,254 

307,437 

101,524 

56 

3,117 

203,857 


2tJ,479 

SIMS 

13 , 

321 

181,626 

271,830 

90,039 

43 

l.lOi 

181,746 


16,482 

5,017 

15 

280 

11.450 

40.989 

13,642 

45 

512 

27,302 

1 

245,863 

76,451 


241 

169,412 

230.076 

76,142 


#8B 

153,934 : 

2 

3 

3 




13 

r, 


' 

8 , 

3 

5 

2 



3 

4 

i 



3 

4 

1,126 ; 

365 



761 

748 

249 



499 ; 

5 

1,113 1 

670 

i 

23 

443 ■ 

277 

96 



181 : 


1,113 

670 ; 

1 

25 

443 ; 

277 ■ 

96 


10 

181 1 

7 

§0 1 

22 ' 


6 

38 ' 

36 

21 

1 

* 

33 • 


I 

37 : 

13 1 

; 

5 

24 i 

9 

4 


• • 

5 

8 

23 

9 


1 

14 

-47 

17 


4 

30 

9 

23,398 

7,22S 

23 

1,234 

16,147 

33,274 

11,368 

11 

899 

23,895 


165 

55 


13 

110 

5,637 

1,658 


201 

3,979 

11 

17,299 

5,249 

6 i 

1,086 

12,044 

22,536 

7,287 

9 

569 

15,240 

12 

3,303 

954 


12 

2,347 

1.964 

604 


32 

1,360 

18 

2,631 

970 

15 

! 

121 

1,646 

5,137 

1,819 

2 

97 

3,316 

14 



I 


'* 

5,624 

1,097 

4 

19 

3,993 



i 




5,517 

1,596 

4 

10 

3,917 

17 

" 1 

1 





107 

, 

31 


o 

1 

18 

3,057 

1,758 

1 

685 

1,298 

937 , 

80 



1 157 


3,057 

1,758 

1 

683 

1 1,398 

1 

16 

16 



j 


1,112 

895 

1 

34 

1 216 

16 

16 




19 

1,945 1 

863 


651 

; 1,082 

i 

i 

•• i 

1 



• • 

' 

21 

• • 1 





.. ! 

221 ; 

64 

. ♦ 

;; 

137 


! 


1 



221 , 

64 



157 

as 

64,109 

32,420 

463 

2,966 

31,226 

1 

33,901 

11,690 

233 

831 

21,978 


20,564 

10,448 

369 

547 

9,747 

14.542 

4,307 

1 

903 

609 

• 9,527 


487 

200 

2 

20 

285 

842 

283 

3 

79 

554 


4 

2 

. . 1 


o 



1 



I 25 

23 

19 



' 4 



1 



; 26 

293 

116 


1.5 

177 

608 

207 

3 ^ 

35 

398 

27 

12 

4 


1 

; 8 

54 

14 



40 

29 

64 

29 

1 


34 

125 

47 

1 

39 

78 

32 

55 

19 


4 

36 



• • 1 



1 33 

2 


1 


, 1 



1 



! 35 

34 

11 



! 23 

54 

16 


5 

38 

37 





1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 




S$ 

1 

11 

10 



1 

! 1 

1 

6 

3 



3 


11 

10 



! 1 

6 

3 



3 

40 

1 

2j426 

1.286 

4 

89 

1,136 

2,653 

864 

90 

86 

1,709 


'll 

22 


8 

5 

36 

13 



23 

48 

2,108 

1,157 


72 

1 951 

2.187 

723 ' 


8r 

1,464 

44 

291 

107 

4 

9 

180 

430 

128 ! 

20 

1 

282 


2,919 

1,185 


131 

1,734 

! 4,245 

1,375 

, . 

3£ 

9,370 



992 


125 

1,515 

4,144 

1,3.39 . 

59 

2,805 

102 


5 

81 

19 

7 


12 

87 


1 

131 

82 

29 

1 

5S 

330 

7 , 

79 

344 j 

413 

139 ; 

: 

1 

974 j 

.56 

1 


108 

308 

102 

4 

206 ' 

324 

6 , 

79 

436 

105 

37 , 

i 

68 . 

44 


9 

53 

973 

102 * 

^ 14 

176 


24 

13 


17S 

66 


9 

5 




68 


xvn.-occnpATioN-^ 




BAlTICHISTAIf. 

Group 


1 

ACTPA], woseess. 


No. 

O^upatloo. 












Bependants. 



dependaiits. 


Females. 

FartiaUy 




Males. 

Agricul- 

turists. 




1 

2 

s 

4 

i 

6 

7 


13. Food industries • 

3,533 

i 

' 1,540 

177 

136 

1,846 

65 

j Kic€-pounders, huskcrs and flour-grinders ...... 

1,222 

290 

172 

12 

760 

66 

1 Bakers and Biacuit-raakers ........ 

705 

525 

2 

34 


67 

i Grain-parchers, etc. .......... 

167 

57 


10 

110 

68 

1 Butchers ............ 

968 

415 


69 

«>53 

70 

' Butter, cheese and ghee makers ........ 

2 

1 



1 

72 

, Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. 

482 

239 

i 3 


1 240 

T3 

j Brewers and distillers ......... 

17 

1 


1 

4 


{ 13. Industries of dress and the toilet ...... 

7,971 

3,674 

101 

374 

j 4,196 

77 

! Tailors, milliners, etc. ......... 

2,142 

1,102 

47 

26 

993 

78 

Shoe, l^ot and sandai makers ........ 

2,878 

1 1,197 

9 

240 

1,672 

80 

Washing, cleamng and dyeing ........ 

1,807 

778 

45 

59 

934 

81 

Barbers, hair dressers, etc, ........ 

1 1,144 

597 

, , 

49 

547 


14. Furniture industries ......... 

1 

! 

4 


J , 

7 

84 

Upholsterers, tent-makers, etc. ........ 

11 

4 



7 


15. Building Industries ......... 

S,04S 

977 


30 

1,066 1 

86 

Excavators and well-sinkers ........ 

537 

243 


3 

294 

87 

Stone-cutters and dr^sers ........ 

14 

4 


10 j 

88 

Brick-layers and mason's . . ....... 

863 

371 


13 

492 

89 

Builders (other than buildings made of bamboos, etc.), painters, decorators 

; 629 

359 


4 

270 


of houses, etc. 







13. Construction of means of transport ...... 

SO 

33 

. . 


18 

00 

Persons engaged in making, assembling or repairing motor vehicles or cycl^ 

50 

32 


• • 

13 


17, Froduetion and transmission of physical forces . • 

13 

3 

. , 

, , 

7 

93 

Gas works and electric light and power 

13 

6 

•• 

• • 

7 


18. Other miscellaneous and undefiixed industries , . . . 

6,147 

3,149 

S63 

73 

9,733 

04 

05 

Printers, lithographers, etc. 

Book binders and stitchers, etc, 

77 

31 

41 

9 

■■ 

•• 

36 

22 

96 

Makers of musical inatrumenta ........ 

1 

1 



41 

07 

Makers of watches and clocks and optical, photographic, nuthcuiatical and 

66 

26 




surgical instruments, etc. 





965 

98 

Workers in precious stones and metals, etc. .... 

1,545 

580 


16 

100 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc., makers 

10 

4 


6 

101 

Others including managers, persons (other than performers) employed 
in theatres and othe.r places in public entertaiumeat, employes ol public 

19 

11 



8 


societies, race course service, huntsmen, etc. 





1,657 

103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. ......... 

4,398 1 

2,478 

263 

57 


^ IV.^TR AH SPORT 

30,594 

16,418 

33 

3,130 

14,143 


19, Transport by air 

.. 



. . 

•• 


20. Transpo^ri by %aater ... ..... 

119 

53 

.. 

, « 

67 

108 ' 

Persons (other than labourers) employed on the maintenance of streams. 

62 

30 



22 


rivers and canals (including construction). 

1 





109 1 

Labourers employed on the construction and malntenauce of rivers, canals, 

14 

10 



4 

1 

etc. 


, 




ml 

Boat-owners, boatmen and tow-men ....... 

53 

1 

12 : 


•• 

41 

1 

31. Transport by road ......... 

17,901 

7,397 

11 

819 

9,793 

111 

Persons (other than lalbourere) employed on maintenance of roads, etc. . 

66 

31 

' 

9 

35 

112 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges ...... 

2,042 , 

1,145 

6 

164 

891 

113 

Owners, managers and employes (excludiag personal servants) connected 

5 ! 

5 


, . 


wdth mechanicallv ciriven vehicles. 



1 



114 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal servants) connected 

2,313 

1 

1,365 


87 

948 


with other vehicles. 


[ 


116 

1 

Pack elephant, camel , mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers 

12,775 

4,851 

5 . 

559 

!.7.919 

i 

( 

33. Transport by rail ......... 

13,433 

8,543 

33 ; 

1,983 

3,839 

118 

Bailway employes of ail kinds other than coolies .... 

8,913 

5,637 


691 

3,276 

119 

Labourers employed on railway construction and maintenance 

3,520 

2,905 

22 

592 

693 

33. Fost Office, Tetegra^ph and Telephone services .... 

Sdl , 

437 


98 

414 

120 1 

Post Office, Telegraphi and Telephone services ..... 

841 

427 


28 

414 

1 

V.—TRAJIE 

33,310 

13,437 \ 

83 

511 

19,787 


3d. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

1,183 

313 


33 

869 

121 

Bank managers, moiM y«len^i8 texchange and Insoraoce agents, money* 

1,182 ' 

313 : 

1 

35 

869 

1 

chaageis and brolieis and theli employee. 


i 

1 

i 

1 



3S. Brokerage, commission and export ...... 

394 

189 


8 

903 

122 i 

Brokers, commission 8 gents, commercial travellers, wu ehouse owners and 

394 

189 1 

■ 


205 


employes. 






33. Trade in textiles 

6,869 

3,173 

93 

138 

3,674 


Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, sUk, etc 

8,869 

3,172 j 

23 

168 

5,674 



^BdVOtCIAL StilOtARY — continued. 


dd 



DISTEICTS. 





STATES. 



! 


Acitai, woekees. 



I 

ACTUAL WOEKKES. 


• 

Total 





Total 





Group 

No. 

workers and 




Dependants. 

workers and 




Dependants. 

dependants. 



Partially 





Partially 




Males. 

Females . 

Agriculturists. 



llales. 

Females. 

Agricul* 











turists. 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

1 


1,173 

19 

82 

961 

1,4^1 

368 

168 

44 

886 


419 

136 

17 

9 

266 

803 

154 

155 

3 

494 

65 

694 

521 

2 

34 

171 

11 

4 


. . 

7 

66 

32 

15 


2 

17 

135 

42 


8 

93 

67 

693 

315 


36 

378 

275 

100 


33 

175 

68 

2 

1 



1 






70 

297 

173 



124 

185 

66 

3 


116 

72 

15 

11 


1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

• 

* 


73 

4,743 

3,636 

75 

79 

3,143 

3,229 

1,149 

36 

295 

3,054 


1,841 

1,008 

21 

24 

812 

301 

94 

26 

2 

181 

77 

1,200 

586 

9 

27 

603 

1,678 

611 


213 

1,067 

78 

1,116 

527 

45 

13 

544 

691 

251 


46 

440 

80 

585 

404 


15 

181 

559 

193 


34 

366 

81 

11 

4 



7 


• . , 

, , 




11 

4 

•• 

•• 

7 

•• 

i 



•• 

84 

1,768 

868 


11 

900 

376 

109 


9 

166 


422 

1S9 


1 

233 

115 



2 

61 

86 

6 

2 




8 

2 



6 

87 

711 

318 


6 

393 

152 

53 


7 

99 

88 

629 

339 

• • 

4 

270 



• • 



89 

so 

33 



18 




• • 



50 

32 

• • 

• • 

18 

•• 

•• 

•• 



90 


6 



7 


• ♦ 

, , 




18 

6 

• • 

• • 

7 

•• 



• • 

•• 

93 

4,067 

3,736 

363 

84 

1,959 

1,190 

413 ' 

1 

19 

776 


17 

41 



36 






94 

31 

9 









95 

1 

1 


.. 

' 


' 




96 

66 

25 

.. 


41 

.. 


.. 

*• 

.. 

97 

783 

316 


8 

407 1 

822 

264 


8 

558 

98 

10 

4 



0 


. . 




100 

19 

11 

•• 

• • 

8 


•• 




101 

4,030 

2,329 

262 

46 

1,439 : 

368 

149 

1 

11 

218 

103 

34,870 

14,S21 

33 

3,004 

10,317 

8,734 

1,897 

1 


3,836 


66 

40 



[36 

\83 

13 



41 


62 

30 



22 

, , 

. . 

. . 

, . 

.. 

108 

14 

10 


, , 

4 



* .. 



109 

•• 




• • 

53 

12 , 

• • 

•• 

41 

110 

11,760 

6,689 

10 

701 

6,161 1 

6,451 

1,808 

1 

118 

3,643 


66 

31 


9 

35 






111 

1,979 

1,122 

6 

164 

851 

63 

23 



40 

112 

5 

5 






.. 


.. 

113 

2,258 

1,344 


83 

914 

55 

21 


4 

34 

114 

T,442 

3,087 

4 

445 

4,351 

5,333 ! 

1,764 

1 

114 

3,568 

iia 

13,368 

8,631 

33 


3,835 

65 

21 



44 


8,848 

5,616 


889 

3,232 

65 1 

21 


2 

44 

118 

t,S20 

2,905 

22 

592 

693 

1 

• • 1 




•• 

119 

686 

371 

.. 

33 

315 

1 

166 \ 

66 


6 

99 


686 

371 


22 

316 

155 1 

56 


6 

99 

120 

18,676 

7,461 

63 

416 

11,163 

13,635 \ 

4,986 

•34 

96 

8,636 


908 

334 


31 

684 

274 

89 

.. 

4 

186 


908 

224 


31 

684 

274 ; 

89 

■■ 

4 

185 

121 

316 

163 


* 

164 

78 . 

37 



61 


816 

163 

•• 

5 

154 

78 , 

27 

■■ 


51 

122 

6,764 


90 

160 

3,786 

3,115 1 

1,334 

3 

8 

1,888 

i 

5,754 

1,M8 

20 

150 

3,786 

3,115 1 

1,224 

3 

8 

1,SS8 

1 123 I 




xvn.— OCCDPAHON 


1 

! 

1 BALtrCHISTAN. 

1 Occupation. 

Total 

j Aciital womebs. 

I 


■ workers and 
* dependants. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Partially 
j Agricul- 
( turists. 

Dependants. 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

i 

’ 

>*?. Tftide in skins, leatfiet' amt fnvs . . . . 

200 

110 



1 

150 

324 Trade in &kin=;, leather and furs. etc. ...... 

260 

110 


2 

150 

28. Trncte in wood .......... 

GO 

35 



34 

liTi Trade in wood, etc. (not firewood) ....... 

69 

35 



34 

20. Tt'ade in tnetals ... ...... 

16 

11 



5 

126 Tra<le in metals, machinery, kulves, tools, etc ..... 

16 

11 



1 5 

So. Trade in 'pottery .......... 

4 

4 




137 I Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 

4 

4 



.. 

31. Trade in chemical products ........ 

S28 

203 



335 

12^ Trade in chemical products (dru3-, etc.) .... 

528 

203 



325 

32. TTotels, cafes, restaurants, etc, ....... 

600 

302 

5 

9 

393 

129 Vendors of wme liquora. .Trated waters and ice ..... 

lao Owner* and managers of hotels, rookshops, serais r*tc . and their employi^s 

188 

412 

112 

190 

5 

1 

8 

76 

217 

.1.3. Other trade in f^^odstuffs ....... 

0,428 

3,711 

56 

108 

3,661 

1.31 Ti-jh dealers . . 

132 OroreT' and seller* of vosetable oil *alt. and other condiments 

13.) heller* of milk, butter, cheo, poultry, egg*, etc 

134 Seller- of srweetmeats, sugar, gur. etc. 

IS,’) Cardamom, \e2etabh-, fruit* and nut seller* 

1)0 Oriin and pul-c dealer* ......... 

137 Tobacco, opium, ganj.s, etc , seller* ....... 

13^ Dpalers in '•lieep, goats, etc. ........ 

130 Dealers in hay, grass aud fodder 

j 

15 

1.490 

946 

S 

1,274 

1,232 

129 

927 

407 

6 i 

1.076 1 
328 , 
6 ' 
558 ' 
564 
64 ; 
319 
190 

27 

27 

2 

18 

28 

41 

5 

1 

15 

9 

2,814 

591 

2 

689 

668 

63 

608 

217 

34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles ..... 

343 

142 


10 

301 

140 Trade in readv-made clothing, etc 

343 

142 


10 

201 

33. Trade in furniture 

, 144 1 

00 


1 

45 

141 Trade in fumlfire, carpet*, etc. ....... 

143 Hardware, cooking utensils, etc. 

82 

62 

51 ! 

48 1 

' 


1 

81 

14 

30. Trade in huihling 7nateria7s ........ 

» 

€ 



1 

143 Trade In building material's, other than bricks, tiles and woody materials . 

7 

6 



1 

37 . Trade in means of transport ....... 

626 

330 


18 

306 

144 I)cale^^ aud hirer* in mechanical transport, motor cycles, etc. 

145 Dealers and hirers in carnages and carts ...... 

146 Dealer* and hirers of elephants, camel?, horses, cattle, asses, etc. . 

♦ 

51 

6 

569 

23 

3 

204 


18 

28 

3 

365 

38. Tt'Ude in fuel ........... 

S52 

211 


44 

341 

147 Dealers in fireuood, coal, cowdunc. etc. ...... 

552 

211 


44 

341 

30. Trade in articles of luxury, etc., and those pertaining to letters 
and the arts and sciences 

456 

189 


• 

0 

267 

1 10 Dcaler-s iu common bangle-', bead, ueck-Iaces, etc. .... 

1.j 0 rubUshers, book-celkrs, stationers, etc. ...... 

418 

35 

174 

15 


1 

1 

244 

23 

40. Trade of other sorts ......... 

S,832 

3,310 

2 

119 

3,330 

151 Dealers in rag-, stable?, refn-e, etc ....... 

152 Deneral store-keepers and shop keeper? otherwise uospecifled . 

153 Itinerant trader*, pedlers hawkers, etc. ...... 

8.468 

03 

134 

3,328 

48 

2 

3 

116 

138 

5,138 

41 

C. Public Administratioa and Liberal Arts , . .... 

50,443 

35,645 

107 

8,0S$ 

14,691 

ri.—vcfiLic roRCE .... 

32,174 

27,396 

. . 

6,930 

4,778 

41. Army ............ 

SO.OOl 

25,317 


6,378 

3,774 

1.5.5 Array (Imperial) .......... 

156 1 Army (Indian btates) 

28,202 

889 

24,659 

653 


6,578 

3,543 

231 

42. yary 


•• 


.. 


43. Air T'orce ........... 

131 

133 



18 

158 Air Force. . .......... 

151 

133 



18 

44. Police ............ 

2,932 

1,946 


372 

986 

150 Police ...... ..... 

160 Village watchmen .......... 

i 

2,878 

54 

1 924 


369 

3 

984 

32 
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PROVINCIAL STJUHARY — continued,. 


Total 

workers and 
dependants. 


DISTRICTS. 

ACTUAL WORKERS. 


Femalf^^ Partially 

lemaie^. Agriculturists. 


' Total 

Dependants, workers and 
' dependants. 


STATES. 

Actual workers. 


; Partially 
Males. Female^. ! Agricul- 

turists. 


Dependants. 


14 15 


31^75 

28,096 

28,096 


226 

98 

226 

! 

98 i 

1 

69 ! 

1 

35 ! 

1 

69 

35 1 

16 

11 

IG 

11 

4 

4 

4 

4 

284 

123 

284 

123 

526 

276 

139 

93 

387 

183 

6,444 

2,650 

15 

6 

3,232 

1,184 

684 

225 

8 

6 

814 

426 

1,123 

527 

94 

51 

150 

46 

874 

179 

329 

137 

329 

137 

144 

99 

82 

51 

62 

48 

4 

4 


26,630 

54,573 

24,573 


” i 

128 

< , 

34 

12 

2 i 

128 

34 

12 


34 

'■ 



34 




5 



• i 

5 




161 

244 

80 


161 ^ 

244 

30 

9 

245 

74 

26 

1 

46 

49 

19 

8 

199 

25 

■ 

2 

3,759 

2,984 

1,061 


9 



16 

2.048 

' 1,258 

492 

19 

382 

312 

103 


2 



36 

382 

460 

132 

5 

596 

109 

' 37 

1 

41 

35 

13 


104 

T77 

273 

15 

195 

33 

11 

26 

192 

24 

3 

10 

192 ^ 

14 

5 

1 

^ 45 

! 


1 

31 




! 

1 


. . 

1 

1 

» * 

1 

3 

*> 

- 


3 : 

1 

o 

18 

334 

97 

33 


28 




3 



18 

303 

97 

35 

44 

273 

129 

61 

44 

273 

1 

129 

61 

4 

! 

240 [ 

47 

20 

1 

217 

47 

20 

1 

2.3 



51 

1,122 

6,542 

2,344 

3 

138 



48 

973 

6,488 

2,323 


11 

54 

21 

7,739 

10,664 

7,194 

3,166 

6,888 

4,523 

999 

746 

6,516 

3,323 

993 

744 

6,:ii6 

3,523 

106 

86 



889 

658 


23 




18 



379 

94 

4 

2 

369 

952 

. 4 

2 

3 

32 

1 



oo 

22 124 


164 

164 12S ' 


30 129 

18 130 


131 

766 132 

209 133 

134 

307 135 

72 136 

22 13 " 

501 138 

•22 139 


9 

9 140 


1 

1 143 


144 

145 
62 146 


68 

68 I-*' 


68 

4,198 




l.-l 

03 

”4.105 

152 


33 

153 

316 

4.027 


€2 ] 

233 


62 

231 


62 ■ 

20 

155 

1 

231 

156 
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xvn.— occDPAHOH-^ 


iGroup j 
No. 


Occupation. 


BXLVCm&IASi 


rxi.— PUBLIC ABMJyiSTRATIoy 
4o, Public administration ..... 


161 

162 

163 

164 


Service of the State ...... 

Service of Indian and Foreign States 
Municipal and other local (not \iUage) service 
Village officials and servants other than watchmen 


riii.—rpoPESSJoys and liberal arts 


40. Religion 


165 ; 
166 

167 

168 


169 ‘ 

170 ' 


Priests, ministers, etc. ..... 
Religious mendicant**, inmates of monasteries, tt«. 
Catechists, readers, church service, mission service 
Temple, burial, or burning ground service, etc. 


47. iMiv 


Lawyers of all kinds including Kazis, Mukhtars 
liawyers* clerks, petition- WTitcrs, etc.. 


' 4S. Medicine ..... .... 

171 I Medical practitioners of all kinds Including dentists, occnlists and veteri- 

' nary surgeons. 

172 i Midwives, \acclDators, compounders, nurses, etc. 


173 

174 


176 

176 

177 ' 

178 

179 i 


180 


49. Instrurtions 


Professors and teachers of all kinds . 

Clerks and servants connected with education 


SO. Letters and Arts and Sciences 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

Architects, surveyors, engineers and their employes 
Authors, editors, artists, photographers, etc. 

Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of i 
(not military), singers, actors and dancers. 
Conjurors, acrobats, fortune-tellers, reciters, exhibitor 
wild animals. 


D. Bliscellaiieotu 


IX.—PEBSOy8 LiriNG oy THEIR INCOME 

51. Persons living principally on their Income 

Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund and scholarsh 
and pemsioners. 

X.—HOMESTIC SERVICE . 

52. Bomestie Service 


181 : 
182 I 

188 I 


Cooks, water-carriere, watchmen and other indoor sers'ants 
Private grooms, coachmen, dog hoys, etc. 

Private motor drivers and cleaners .... 


184 

185 


186 
187 : 


XI.— insufficiently described OCCUPATIONS 

S3. Oen€7‘al terms tehleh do not indicate a definite occupation , 

Manufacturers, husinessmeu and contractors otherwise unspecified 
Cashiers, accountants, book-keepers, clerks and otlier employe** in uns 
fled offices, warehouses and shops. 

Mechanics otherwise unspecified ...... 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified .... 


, XII.^UNPBODUCTIJE 

, 54. Inmates of Jails, asylums and almshouses . 

188 ' Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses . 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitiAes 

189 Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc. 

190 P^rocurers and prostitutes ..... 

56. Other unclassified non-productive industries 



Aoruix WOBKXES. 



Total 





workers and 
dependants. 


Females. 

Partdally 

Dependant!. 

Males. 

Agricul- 

toristB. 




3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8,049 

1 

4,224 

5 

743 

3,890 

8,04,9 

4,994 i 

5 

743 

3,890 

1 4,986 

2,834 


520 

2,152 

1 2.274 

944 ; 


123 

1,330 

536 

311 

5 

66 

220 

1 253 

135 


‘ 34 

118 

! jo,sso 

4,025 

109 

309 

0,093 

1 ' 5,871 

2,097 

5 

179 

3,709 

' 5,009 ■ 

1,695 

1 

178 

3,313 

1 545 

248 , 

2 

1 

295 

' 6 

6 




' 311 

148 1 

2 


161 

1 149 

41 

, , 

4 

108 

1 4 

3 



1 

145 

38 


4 

107 

! 1,305 

048 1 

48 

79 

009 

561 

195 ! 

8 

19 

358 

744 

458 

40 

60 

251 

408 

193 

31 

19 

184 

! S69 

170 

26 

10 

173 

39 

23 

5 


11 

9,487 

1,040 

18 

81 

1,493 

> 37 

20 

1 

1 

16 

! 1,149 

562 


37 

687 

65 

38 


27 

: 1,178 

408 

17 

42 

753 

i 68 

1 

18 


1 

40 

i 46,767 

j 

30,366 ; 6,320 

1 

1.718 

80481 

1 

• 1 731 

1 228 

1 

1 

7 

480 

- 731 

398 

i n 

7 

480 

8 731 

j 228 

1 

j 17 

1 

7 

486 

25,279 

! 10,354 

1 5,801 

334 

9,934 

95,379 

10,354 

^ 5,801 

334 

9J994 

24,457 

397 

425 

i 0,609 

270 
376 

1 

1 

j 6,801 

S61 

23 

70 

0.047 

127 

60 

13,719 

1 

j 6,857 

j 147 

1A30 

0,715 

13,719 

* 0,857 

1 147 

laso 

0,715 

• 534 

i- 1,252 

178 

881 

1 

24 

450 

856 

871 

82 

11,853 

49 

6,749 

i 

147 

1 

655 

33 

5,955 

7,038 , 3,097 

955 

991 

3,750 

550 47S 

0 

3 

70 

55f 

478 

2 

5 

76 

6,48!i 

; 9,549 

953 

910 

1 8,080 

5,420 l,9g4 

1,062 ^ 565 

I 49 

j 204 

j 203 

1 13 

1 

1 8.387 

1 203 


1 


i 

! 
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PROVINCIAL Smmhm—cmtinued. 


1 DISTEICTS. 

I 

1 


STATES. 



1 

i 

1 

1 

Actual worker 

s. 


i 

\ 

Actual workers 


j 

1 

Group 

Total 









1 

! workers and 

1 



Dependants.. 

1 workers and 



Partially 

Ai^ncul- 

; Dependants 


; dependants. 

1 

1 Males. 

Females. 

Partially 

' dependant-* . 

Male-*, 

Females. 


i 








turists. 

1 


8 

9 

10 

i 

12 

; 13 

14 

15 

16 

; 17 

1 

1 

s,ei6 

3,132 

5 

617 

9,479 

i 

9.433 

7,099 


796 

1,341 


SfilG 

3,132 

5 

617 

2,479 

1,433 

1,092 


120 

7.347 

i 

! 

4,741 

2,G7G 


51S 

2,06", 

245 

15.8 


O 

I 87 

^ 151 

131 




109 

2,143 

92*’ ' 


123 

1 1,221 

162 

517 

308 

5 

66 

20t 

19 

;• 



1 16 

168 

227 

120 


33 

101 

26 

9 , 


1 

17 

i 

164 


.9,697 

101 

234 

3,660 

3.769 ; 

7,393 

7 

793 

1,433 


3,^59 

1,157 

3 

86 

2,097 

9.679 ' 

940 


93 

1,071 


2,923 

955 

1 

8.-> 

1,967 

2,086 

740 


93 

1,346 

105 

150 

100 


1 

48 

395 : 

14.S 



247 

165 

0 

C 



' 




167 

130 

96 

2 

• . 1 

82 

131 . 

52 



79 

168 

132 

37 : 


i 

95 

17 1 

4 


2 

73 


3 

o 


i 

1 

1 ! 

1 




169 

129 

35 


o 

94 

16 

3 



13 

170 

1,213 

616 

48 

76 

351 

90 

39 

i 

3 

68 


614 

179 ! 

8 

la , 

327 i 

47 ; 

16 


1 

81 

171 

701 

437 ' 

40 

58 i 

224 1 

43 ; 

1 

16 


2 

27 

172 

359 

f73 

31 

IS 

155 

49 1 

10 


7 

29 


820 

150 

26 

18 I 

144 

49 ' 

20 


1 

29 

178 

39 

23 

5 

i 

11 

< 




174 

1,493 

714 

17 

i 

59 

7C9| 

1 

994 i 

331 

1 

99 

661 


37 

20 

1 

1 

10 ^ 

.. 





175 

1,096 

546 

. . 

36 

550 

53 1 

16 


1 

37 

176 

47 

30 



17 1 

18 : 

8 



10 

177 

2611 

101 

16 

15 

143 1 

918 1 

307 

1 

**7 

610 

178 

53 

17 ; 

I 

1 

1 

1 


36 ' 

5 1 

1 


1 1 

4 

179 

22,183 

12,858 

1 

1,338 

1.539 

7,987 

24,584 

7,503 

4.882 1 

173 

12,194 


62G 

190 

17 

7 

j 

419 i 

1 

705 , 

38 



i 

67 

1 


€26 

190 

17 

7 

479 

103 . 

38 



I 

67 


626 ; 

190 ; 

17 

[ 

7 

419 ; 

105 ' 

38 


1 

1 

j 

1 

67 

ISO 

9,‘}35 

5,556 , 

955 

320 

1 

9,794 

76,044 

4,698 

4,846 

34 

6,500 


9,135 

5,556 

933 

320 

1,714 

16,044 

4,698 

4,846 

34 

6,500 


8,453 

4.92G 

955 

227 

2.572 

16.004 , 

4 

4.846 

34 

6.475 ' 

181 

360 

Z i) i 


23 

H'O 1 

31 

13 



18 

182 

416 

373 

i 


70 

43 1 

9 , 





183 

7,817 

3,032 

131 

1,022 

9,654 

5,901 

1,30.7 

76 

103 

4.037 ; 


1 7,S17 , 

3,032 

131 

1,022 

.9,654 

3,902 

1.305 

76 

108 

4,081 


531 1 

177 


24 

o j4 


1 



.7 ' 

184 

1,074 

S24 


4n0 ’ 

250 ; 

178 

• >4 



121 , 

185 

82 

49 


1 

33 






186 

0,130 

4,0o2 , 

131 

547 , 

1,997 

5,721 

1 747 

16 

108 

3,958 

187 

4,305 

2,060 

235 

190 

2,210 

9,533 

967 

90 

37 

1,540 ! 


430 

403 

O 

3 

25 

796 

75 



57 


430 

403 

2 ' 

5 

25 

126 

7,-. 



51 

18S 

•1,075 ! 

1,657 

233 

183 

2,183 . 

9,407 

399 

90 

31 

1,495 


3.013 1 

1.092 

29 

172 

1.S92 

2.407 

892 

2') 

31 

1,495 

189 

i,or.2 

n565 

204 ' 

13 

293 





190 

2 F 
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xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAILS BY 


iQronp 

JIo. 


OCCUPATION. 


QUETTA-PISHIIf. 


ACTUAL WOBKERS. 


TOTAL 


A. — Production o! Raw Material 


2t> 

2'J 

’>2 

r. 

Is 


I.—EXPLOTTATIOy OF ANIMALS ANI> VEOETATJON 
!, Pasture and Agriculture ........ 

(a) Ordinary cultivation ......... 


Income from rent of agricultural land 
Ordinary cultivators 
Agents, managers of landed estates, etc. 
Farm <orvauts .... 
Fi* Ki labourers 


ip) (Jrowen of special products and markst gardening . 

Fruit, flower, \egetable, betel, vine, areca nut, etc., growers . 
(c) Forestry ....... . . 


Total. 

Males. 1 Females. 


Forest oflicers, rangers, guards, etc, 
Wooil cutteis, fiiewood collectors, etc. 


(ti) Raising of farm stock 

Cattle anvl l)ufFalo breeders and keepers . . . . 

tiheep and iroat bleeders ....... 

Breeders of other animals (Horses, mules, camels, asses, etc.) 
Herdsmen, shepherds, goatheids, etc. . . . . 

{€) Raising of small animals 

2. Fishing and hunting . ...... 


17 Fishing . 

18 Hunting . 


II.^-EXPLOITATIOy OF MINERALS 


3. Mines 


Coal mines 

Mines and metallic minerals 


4. Quarries of ftard rocks 
a. Salt^ etc. . . . . 

Bock, sea and marsh salt . 


B.— Preparation and supply of material substances 

III.—INDl'STRY 


6. Textiles 


I 


Cotton winning, cleaning and pre^Miig 
,, spinning 

'Sizing ami wf’aMDg 

Bopo. twine and ‘■tnng i 

Weaving oi woollen blankets 

Kiii'iet'* 

Silk wea^f’r'5 ... 

Dveing. bleaching, pi intmg. pireparation and <ponging of textiles . 

Laep. ciepe, einbiuidt’iies, iiiugo. etc. and insufficiently described textile i 
indu’'tri*"<, i 

7. Hides, Skins and hard materials from the animal kingdom . . ! 

.Makpi- of Ipathcr n»-ticlp<; -such as tmnk>, water bag«. saddle, harness, etc., 
c.xcluding aititlv; oi Urcss. ’ * 


8. ^Vond 


43 

44 

45 


47 

48 

49 

50 


55 

56 


53 

59 

61 

64 


8aw\-er« ........... 

Carpenter', tnrnei'^ and joiners ........ 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material, including leaxe**, etc. 


Makers of arni<. giin>. etc. ..... 
Other woiker.s in iron. etc. ..... 
Workers in bm>«. copper and bell metal 
Workers in other metals (tin, etc.) except precious metals 


IO 0 Ceramics 


Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers 
Brick and tile makers 


11. Chemical products properly so called and analogous 

Manufacture of matches and explosive materials 
Manuiactiire of cerated and mineral waters and ice 
Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils ..... 
Otiiers (S-jap, candles, lac. cutch, perfumes and miscelianeons drugs) 


8 

62.348 

19,973 

19,889 

19,889 

JS,621 

1,849 

16,563 

1 


218 

641 

541 

13 

4 

9 


7 

529 


62G i 

9 

603 

14 


€71 

4 

515 

93 

59 


122 

122 

12 

4 

G 


881 

24 

24 

24 

7 

7 


Partially 

agriculturists. 


Dependants. 


4,282 

372 

351 

351 

146 

1.5 

130 

17 [ 

17 


187 

174 : 
13 


14 


73,853 

45,457 

45,414 

45,414 

43,729 

4,605 

38,648 

466 

369 

369 

19 

6 

14 

1,307 

9 

1,056 


84 


SI 

43 

84 


SI 

43 

81 


21 

84 

3 


•• 

9 

16,050 

y. 

337 

1,097 

17,004 

6,412 

276 

1*S 

5,603 

47 

0 


19 

1 




14 

26 

y 


a 

7 

4 

1 

1 

■ ' 

1 


379 


371 

8 


812 

7 

638 

79 

88 


84 , 
84 1 

18 

7 

11 
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DISTRICTS AND STATES. 


LORAL AI. 


ZHOB. 

1 

[ 

Depend- 

ants. 

ACTUAL WOEKEES. 


.VCXFAL WOEKEKS 

i 

• I 

Parti.illy . 

asrieul- 

turists. 

Total. 

Partially , 
agricul- 
turists. 

Dependants. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. , 

j 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 

11 i 

12 

13 ' 

It i 

38,461 

63 

3,345 

53,949 

23,750 i 

19 

4,838 

32,899 

20,587 


953 

47,626 

14,418 

1 696 

31,161 

ao..587 


953 

47,626 

13,558 1 

.. 1 45 

3O,0S8 

20,587 ' 


953 ' 

47,636 

13,538 1 

\ 

45 

30,088 ' 

18,088 , 


168 

42,020 

12,099 ■ 

' rz 

27,276 

837 , 


08 

1,989 

311 ’ 

.. 1 

743 i 

17,209 : 


70 

39,962 

11,694 

11 

26,527 





1 







2 

1 

3 

42 


1 

69 

1 

.. i 

3 1 

28 


2 

10 

26 

' I 

a ' 

28 



10 

26 .. i 

1 

5 

4 


2 

6 

1 \ 


■j 

4 


o 

6 

1 ' 


3 

1 

2,m 


781 

J, ISO 

1 

7,522 i 

32 

2,S0i , 

22 


14 

70 

13 * 


31 

1,607 


687 

3,723 

1,32.5 

15 

2.456 1 

512 


4 

1,197 

1 


* 1 

326 


76 

600 

' 183 

17 

314 ! 








! 


•* 

•* 


860 

* * 

651 

•• ! 

1,073 \ 

• • 


“ 


860 

*• 

651 

1,073 1 

.. 


• • 


860 

■ ■ 

"651 

V,OT3 i 

1 

3,720 

37 

■ 

.. 

1 SIS 

4,686 

1,708 

13 

419 

” 

807 ! 

1,098 

34 

1 230 

1,330 

' 629 

12 

56 

286 

74 


30 

131 

59 


104 


.. 

i 





2 



1 




38 


15 

74 

52 


' 96 ' 

4 


1 

8 



1 

18 



25 

7 



1 « ■ 

12 


; 4 

23 

i • 



: 1 

68 

2 

17 

87 

i 

67 

i • 

10 

, 1 

i 

1 

a 




\ 

10 

' 6 


67 


17 

! S3 

57 

4 

2 

1 

1 

•• 

1 ^ 




312 

1 

80 

1 431 

61 

i 

1 •• 

53 

” 202 

' :: 

79 

' "424 

57 

1 !! 1 ”12 

53 

5 







5 


1 

7 

4 

i . , [ 

i 


174 

i 

1 

; 

! 337 

> 

1 


2 



! 7 




172 


79 

330 




22 



8 


i " 

f 

1 

•• 

10 

1 


! ** ® 


! " 


i 

1 

1 


1 


! 

1 

i ;; 

i 


1 


BOLAN. 

ACTUAL WOEKEKP. 

TuUl. Partially 

rts^riciil- 

' Females. ' 


15 

2,619 

235 : 

1S4 

184 

ISl , 

52 

129 


Depend- 

ants. 


18 


Group 

No 


.U 
51 
51 ' 


1,993 

104 

1 

1 


14 

n 

33 

33 


257 

1 


220 


994 

355 

330 

330 

330 

10.5 1 

225 2 

3 

4 

, 5 


510 

63 

3 


35 
35 

25 i 19 

21 


23 


40 


9 

9 

23 

13 


' 43 

44 

45 


2f 2 
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xvn,— OCCUPATION— DETAILS BY 


Occupation. 


QUETTA-PISHIN, 
Actual Workers. 

TotfiL 

' Part 

agricul 

Females. 

4 


Partially 

agriculturists. 


Dependants. 


Ill lyj) VSTR Y^contd. 


Food Industrie!* 


Rice pounders, huskers, floui' gi'iudeis 

Bakers and biscuit iiiakeis ..... 

(jrain parchers, etc. ...... 

Butchers ...... . . 

Butter, cheeae, and ghi makcis ..... 

Sweetmeat makers, prcpiuer» ot juuis, and condmjcut^, etc. 
Biewers and distillers ...... 


13. Industries of dress and toilet 


Tailors, milliners, etc. 

Shoo, hoot and sandal niakoiN 
Washing, cleanin'^ and <lycing 
Barbers, hair die^scrs, etc. 


14. Furniture Industries 

Upholsterers, tent makers, etc. 


; 13. RuUditty Industries .......... 

! 

i Exf'a\-ators and well binkei.s 

Stone cutters and die'Sers ......... 

Brick lujers and masons .......... 

Builders other than buildings made ut UunlA)Oc, etc., pamtcio, Uccoialois 
of houses, etc. 

16. fjonstruetion of mrnns of triinsfiort . . . . . 

Persons engaged in making, assembling oi ic|>;iiiing motoi \chicUs oi c>dc.>, 

17. Froduction and transmission of phtjsieal forces 

Oas works and electric light and {lowcr ....... 

18. Other miseellaneous and undejined Industries 


I'rinters, lithoenvphers, etc. 

Book binders ana stitchei", etc. ...... 

Makers of musical instnuiieuts ....... 

Makers oi wntches, clocks and optual. photcgiuidiif. inntlicmatKa) and 
in.'?trument.«, etc. 

Workers in precious Stones and metal,', etc. .... 

Toy, kite, cawe, llsliing tackle, etc 

Others including managers, person-' (other than {>eifo! mcr-' employed in 
and other places of public enteitumment, employes of public 
race course senice, lumtsmen. etc. 

Sweeper?, sca^eDgers, etc. 


fhc-itie*. 

societies, 


IF.^TRAySFOIiT ^ 


' 19. Transport by air 
i 30. Transport by ivater 


Persons (other than labourers) emtdoyed on the maintenance of stream-r, rivers 
and canals (including construction’}. 

Latjoiirers employed on the coastniction and maintenance ol ri'Ci:?, canal<, etc. 
Boat owners, boatmen, and towmen ........ 


31. Transport by road 


Peison-s (other than labourers) emplo>pd cn maintenance oi road.-, etc. 
Labourers emplojed on road » and t)ridge' ...... 

Owners, manager’s and employes (exchiding I'er'Onal ser\ant'') coniicitcd with 
mechanically driven vehicles 

Owners, managers and empIo>^^'. (excluding i»ersonal scivants) connected with 
other vehicie.s. 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass an ; b'dlock owners and driver^ 


33. Transport by rail .......... 

Pail.^ay emploxe- 01 all liing?- other than foolies . . . , 

I.iiiX'urers eiiiplovcd on railw ay con.'tri!* tiOD and maintcmuite . . . j 

33. J'ost Oj)ier, Telegraph auid Telephone Sa vices . . . . ' 

Post Office Telegraph and Telephone bersice^ . . . . . 

y.—TRAJ)F 

34. Rankst establishments of ct edit, e-rehunye and insurance 

Bank managers, money lendeis exchangeand ineurance agents, moneychangers 
and brokers and thei: emj-Ioyes. 

33. Brokerage, comnnssion und export ....... 

Brokers, commission agentt, commercial travellers, ware hou&e owners and 
employes. 

36. Trade in textiles 

Trarle in piecepood.<?, wool, silk, cotton, etc. ...... 


7o6 

6 

43 

603 j 

54 

5 


90 

355 

1 

24 

130 

5 



1 

228 


20 

294 

1 



1 

104 



83 

0 


1 

4 

1,836 

63 

33 

1,358 

820 

16 

22 

602 

3 j-S 

8 


285 

411 

38 

9 

472 

257 


4 

109 

4 


t 

7 

4 : 



7 

383 


o 

638 

125 


1 

121 i 

"Z 



4 ' 

18d 


1 

315 1 

273 



188 

.31 




31 



IS 1 . 

6 



i 

G 



7 j 

1,738 

109 

40 

1,477 

1 

41 



36 1 

y 



22 

1 




23 



38 

103 


2 

277 ' 

4 



6 , 

9 



^ ; 

1,448 

190 

38 

1,093 

3,430 

13 

740 

5,147 

3 



3 

3 



3 ! 

3,093 

8 

300 

; 3,337 

12 


4 

! 24 

29' ' 

4 

18 

407 ; 





641 


17 

1 739 

1 1 

1,147 

4 

261 

2,097 ; 

3,094 

4 

438 

1,346 j 

2 125 


263 

1 330 1 

9b9 

4 

175 

216 ! 

238 


o 

341 ; 

22? 


2 

241 i 

4,318 

49 

313 

6,334 1 

173 


36 

601 

173 


26 

601 

103 


1 

123 

103 


1 

123 ; 

890 

30 

63 

3,013 

890 

20 

6“ 

2,013 
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DISTRICTS AND STATES. 


LOKA_ulI 

ACTUiL WOSKEKS. 


Total. Partially Dependar.t... 

— agricul- 

Malc3. ; Females. turists. 


ZHOB. 

ACTUiL Workers. 

Total. p 

, a 

Males. Femaloo. * 


Depend- 

Partially ants, 
agricul- 
turists. 


1 1 

30 

43 


26 ' 

20 

1 ' 

3 

16 


12 


! 

1 

4 


8 

1 



2 

23 

148 

140 


23 

42 

21 

105 

38 


20 

32 

2 


28 


SOLAN. 

Actual Workers 

Total. Partia 

a'irici 

Males, Pcmales. t.uri-it 

13 16 17 


Depend- 

partially 

a'iricul- 


29 77 


20'^ 3^7 1,721 


] 

1 

1 

10 

65 


66 


67 

8 

63 


70 

2 

72 


73 

0 


4 

77 


78 

5 

80 


81 


34 


86 


87 


88 


80 

. 

90 


93 

10 

94 


95 


96 


97 


98 

» 

100 

• 

101 

19 

1C3 

382 



182 

1,443 

406 

134 

207 1 

254 

18 

to 

3 

•2 

4 

2 

9 , 




67 

209 

118 

1 

74 , 

"215 !! 

IS 

15 

1 60 

1 

49 

1 

; 1 

1 : 

7 



I 52 

i,is3 ; 

343 ; 

77 

123 , 

32 


4 

• • 


273 

130 

114 

1,462 

190 

363 


j 

85 

39 

14 

867 

86 

338 



188 

ill 

100 

505 

IIJ 

25 

1 

5 

15 

23 

8 

6 

5 



1 5 

15 , 

23 

8 

6 

5 




66 
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xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAILS BY 


QUETTA-PISHIX. 


Actual Workers. 


Total. 

Partially 

Dependants. 

Males. Females. 

agriculturists. 


3 j 4 

1 

5 

6 


Gioup , 
Xo. 


Occupation. 


V. — TRA DE — cordd. 
‘47 • Trade in sJiins, leather and furs 
124 Tra le in skins, leather and furs, etc. 


48. Trade in tvood 

125 Trade in wood, etc. (not firewood) 


49. Trade in metals ..... 
126 Trade in metals machineiy, knives, tools, etc. 


30. Trade m imtterfi 
127 ' Trade in pottery, bricks and tiles 


31. Trade in chemical 'prodHcts 
128 Trade in chemical products (drugs, etc.) 


34. Hotels cafeSi restauraniSj etc. ...... 

120 V’endoM of ^vlne. liquor^, aprated water*, ice. etc ’ 

130 ' Owners and manager's of hotels, cookshops, serais, etc. and their employ 

33. Other trade in food stuffs . . ... 

131 >T'ti dealer'! .......... 

132 «iroo»Ts and veller* of vpcptablo oil vilt and other condiments, etc 

133 Srilrr" Of milk, Imtter, glu. puultrs, egC'*, etc. .... 

lU SidliM" of 'weftiiiecits sugar, irur. etc. ..... 

155 t'ardainom. vo'.»ptahIc*, fruits and nut sellcra .... 

156 Oram and pulse doalers ........ 

T!7 Tobacco, npium. gunja, etc., seller.' ...... 

1*3 Dealer^ in sheep and goat" ....... 

1 50 Dealers in hay, gra>s and fodder ...... 


34. Trade in cloihiny and toilet articles 
1 lb Trade in ready-made clothing, etc. 


^5. Trade in furniture 


141 

142 


Trade in furniture, carpet.s, etc. 
nardware, cooking utensils, etc. 


^6*. Trade, in Ineiidintf materials ...... 

143 Trade m building materials other than brickc', tiles and uoody material 


37. Trade in means of transport 


144 

145 

146 , 


Dealers and liirei' in mechanical transport .... 
Dealer* and hirer'’ in carriaae* and carts, motor cycle, etc. 
Dealers and hirers oi elephants, camels, horse.*, cattle, asso, etc. 


3^. Trade in fuel .... 
Dealer* in firewood, coal, cow dung, etc. 


140 

150 


151 

1.52 

153 


SO. Trad*" in articles of lujcurff, etc. and those pert»inin*j to letter 
and the arts and sciences. 

Dealer- in common banzle^. bead necklace'., etc. . 

Publisher-, book-ellers, •stationers, etc. 


40. Trade of other sorts 


Denier* in rag*, 'tables, refii'c. etc. .... 
f’Cnt rai 'torekecpcr* and shopkeepers otherwise nn*peclficd 
Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawker-, etc. 


C.— Public Administration and Liberal Arts 
TI.— PUBLIC FORCE 


41. Armif 


15,'. I 

159 I 


158 


159 

160 ' 


Army (Traperial) 
Army (Indian States) 


4 4. A a » 1/ 

43. Air Force 

Air Force 

44. Police 


Pohee 

Village watchmen 


80 


111 

' ' 80 


111 

49 

•• 

28 

20 


28 

5 

i 

5 

5 

.. 

5 

4 



.. 

4 




88 



116 

88 



116 

195 

5 


192 

67 


1 

29 

125 

5 

1 

162 

1.004 

24 

74 

1,782 

6 


9 

431 


468 

130 

15 

14 

219 

6 



2 

201 

6 

32 

265 

520 


5 

585 

32 

1 


29 

18 



30 

168 


15 

175 

107 


9 

169 

107 


9 

169 

95 

i 

44 

oO 1 


31 

45 

1 

*' 

13 

1 i 

1 



I 



1 

145 1 

7 

212 

22 1 


28 

3 I !! 


3 

100 


7 

181 

47 


3 

56 

47 


3 

56 

1 

141 

2 

411 

128 


1 

188 

13 


1 

23 

o33 

o 

48 

594 

130 

3 

134 

3«0 

2 

25 

440 

23 


9 

19,288 

86 

2,453 

7,281 

16,548 

4,170 

3,648 

15,553 

4,011 

3,105 

15,553 

2,011 

3,105 

133 


18 

133 


18 

844 

159 

525 

834 

167 

513 

8 j , , 

2 

12 . 
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DISTRICTS AND STATES. 


lOEALAI. 

ZHOB. j 


BOLAN. 




Actuai. Wokkees. 

1 


Actual Wohkees. j 

! 

Actual Workers. 


Group 































Total. 

1 

Partially 

agricul- 

i 

j 

Dependants. 

Tot.^1. 

Partially 1 
agriciil- 

Depend- ; 
ants. 

Total. 


Partially 

aiiricul- 

Depend- 

.Ult'i, 














Males 


Females. 


turists. 



Males. j 

Females. 

turi'!>ts. 1 


Males. Females 

turists. 



7 

i 

8 


9 


10 

11 

12 

13 j 

14 ' 

15 ! 

1C 

17 

18 

1 


12 





10 

1 

•• 

1 

i 

1 






12 





10 

1 

1 

.. 

1 






124 


» 

. . 





1 

4 1 



6 

1 






2 

•• 





4 

.. 


6 





125 

•• 










" 





120 











' 

** 





127 


10 



. . 


11 


, . 








10 





11 









128 


11 




3 

14 

3 


2 

•> 

27 : 



11 









o 


2 





129 


11 




3 

14 

1 

!! 1 


17 



11 

130 

















131 


3 


6 

243 

17 

3 

o 

! 

5 

, 



8 

131 


5 





1 








132 


53 


2 


4 

121 

2 



o 

" 



7 

133 















134 


41 




1 

34 

11 

!! ’* 3 

i ’*1 

3 



1 

135 


1 

’* 




6 



1 





136 


5 


1 


1 

5 








137 


22 

.. 




63 

2 







138 


4 



•* 


13 

2 


1 





139 

1 


6 



• , 


8 

«> 

1 


. . 


. . 

. . 



6 





8 

2 

1 


; 




140 

i 

3 

i 



1 



. . 








1 

1 



1 









141 

1 

2 






2 

1 

1 


; " 


; 


142 



•• 





1 



•• 1 




148 


28 




11 

98 

2 

.. 

i 

! 





1 

144 



! 




1 *’ 








145 


28 




11 

9S 

1 

1 




' ■■ 




146 


83 ; 

« ; .. 

42 

53 

S3 ; 

44 j 

41 

63 

^ 1 

71 .. 


1 

2 ' 

9 ' 

1 

1 


150 


182 

4 \ 

183 ; 

234 ! 

15 1 

50 

85 

3 

43 

2 

180 

1 

4 1 

183 j 

. . 1 

134 1 

15 ; 

56 

" S3 

3 

151 
45 152 


153 


3.059 

2,338 

2,001 

2,001 


1,671 j 

928 ! 

6,426 

1 

1,501 

326 i 

5,244 

1,356 

99 

5,063 

1,356 

j 99 

5,063 


3,100 


580 


143 


2,829 
2,805 
2,805 ' 


I 


111 

84 

84 


52 


337 

330 


145 ; 127 i 

145 ’ 126 I 

i 1 I 


181 


180 

1 


1 


52 


29 81 i 

5 27 


155 

156 


158 


27 


159 

100 
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xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAIIfi BS 



i 

QUETTA-PISHIir. 


1 

AOTITAL WOKKEES 



1 -roup 

OCCUPATION. I 





i\0. 








Total. 


Dependants. 











agriculturists. 




Dlales. 

Females. 



1 

2 

s 

4 

5 

6 


rii.—pi BLic AjjMi:MSTnATioy .... 

1,317 

4 

193 

1,403 

1 

! 

4.7. J'nhJic Aihnhiisiraiion ......... 

1,217 

4 

193 

1,402 

ICl 

>eniC'- of tho State . . ........ 

871 


115 

1,078 


^€lvife of Judian and >orei'/o St.ates ..... 

21 



104 

It;; 

.MuniLii-al aiid utln-i luejl (not Mlia'^e) seiTice 

284 

4 

64 

179 

i(jj 

\ iltaiie ufhi Jal^ and ^crvaut■' otlier tlian \.atehnien ..... 

41 


14 

41 


rjTT.—v/:orrssio\s -ixn t.thuxaj. arts 

1,543 

82 

90 

2,331 


4G. JUIiyton 

543 

3 

24 

1,074 

ic:. 

Fri.^-T's. ministers, etc. ...... 

41.5 

1 

24 

986 

100 

Ilehpioiis mendirant^. inmates of monastery's, etc. 

r«2 

1 


26 

107 

C'att‘( fiivt?, reader^, diurcli service, mission sercite, Pt.c. . 

c 





T<.iiilik‘ burial or burnini' itruiiud ^elvice 

70 

1 


63 


47. Tmiv ............. 

18 


.. 

53 

IC'J 

LaMvers of all klnd-^ including Kazis, Mukhtars 

2 



1 

170 

Lasvya'’ clerk'., petition wriloi'i. etc. 

lt5 


.. 

52 


4S. MeiUchie . . , , . . . . . 

SS3 

36 

51 

428 

171 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, including dentists, occull«ts and veterinary 

108 

4 

8 

247 

172 

;MKl\MVt •}, vaccinators, compounders, nurse.s, etc. ..... 

224 

32 

45 

181 


40. iH^ti'urtion ............ 

111 

36 

6 

S9 

173 

}"rofe;''Ors and teachers of all kinds ........ 

90 

22 

6 

80 

174 

Uciks and fcer% ants connected aith education 

• 

21 

4 


9 


d0> Letters amJ Arts and Setenres 

539 

17 

9 

587 

175 

Public scribes, stenographers, etc. • . 

19 

1 

1 

18 

17fi 

Architects, survevor*, engineers and their employes ..... 

437 

, , 

8 

487 

177 

Authors, editors, artist?, photographers, etc. 

19 



17 

ITh 

Mii'-ic composers and masters, players on all kinds of musical instruments, 

47 

10 


31 


fainsers, actors and dancers. 





170 

Cf.njiirors, acrobats, fortime tellers, reciters, exhibitors of curiosities and wild 

17 

, , 


36 


animals. 






D. — Miscellaneous 

7,037 

434 

360 

4,111 


jx—yii:nsoNS Li ving ox titeir ixcome 

159 

14 

1 

343 


51. Versons living •principally on their income ..... 

\ 159 

14 

1 

342 

isn 

Proprietors (other tlian of aericullural land) fund and scholarship holders and 

159 

14 

1 

342 


pi n'?ioner?‘. 






X.—nOAlESTICHEICriCE 

S,3S1 

SOS 

114 

1,423 


A9. jDo>ne«»f<o Service ........... 

i 3,281 

208 

114 

1,423 

1^1 

Ci'O.k'. water carriers, w’atehmcn and otlnr indoor servants 

1 3,074 

208 

102 


182 

Pri\ate croonis, coaehinen, do*' hov*^, etc. ..... 

100 




183 

Prj\ ate motor drivers and eleaner^ ........ 

; 107 

i 


12 

39 


Xl.—iysnFIClEXTLY TJESCltlBEO OCCVVATIOXS 

2,574 

19 

228 

1,603 


53. General terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

2,574 

19 

228 

1,603 

184 

^laijiifactuTt To, husiti'\''«n;en and corPraetoi^ othcTwkc un^ipecifled . 

143 


12 

335 


( .''iii' Pi. a<< naiif.iiit'^, liook-kf^eitors, elfrk.s otlirr employes m unspeciOed 

210 


13 

223 1 


0 ^ 100 , '\archeiu*es and shops 





ISO 

Me< I'anies otherwi't- iiijspeeified ........ 

49 


1 

33 1 

l.‘^7 

f.alx.urtrs and Workmen otherwise im-pecilmi 

2,103 

19 

202 

1,012 ' 


XII.— UXPltODrCTIJE 

1,023 

193 

17 

743 


54. Inmates of Jails, asylums and almshouses . . , , 

138 


3 

21 

1S8 

Inmates of jails, asylums, and ahnshoiwt's, etc 

138 


3 

21 


55. Beggars, vagrants, presittuies ........ 


193 

14 

722 ! 

189 

Pcacars, vagr.ants. witches, mzard**, etc. . ...... 

331 

20 



190 

Prxurers and prostitutes .......... 

554 

173 

13 

275 


<56. ij^er unclassified non^itroductive industries • 


•• 
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DisxBicrrs and states. 


LORALAI. 

ZHOB. 

BOLAN. 

Group 

Ko. 

AdTOAL WORKBES. 

Dependants. 

Aotoai Wobkees. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Actoal Woeeies. 

Depend- 

ants. 

j Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Total. 

Partially 

Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Males. 

Femates. 

Males. 

Females. 

agricul- 

turists. 


Males. 

Females. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

376 

X 

138 

999 

893 


908 

351 

70 


23 

40 


376 

X 

128 

292 

899 


208 

351 

70 1 


23 

40 


342 


115 

279 

874 

.. 

205 

242 

69 


22 

40 

161 

5 

1 

■* 

5 

4 


2 

5 




• * 

163 

29 


13 

8 

14 

“ 

1 

4 

1 , 

*• 

1 

•• 

164 

34B 


42 

410 

;2dO 


03 

218 

91 

1 


1 

14 


SB3 


90 

321 

98 


33 

205 

7 


1 

7 


213 


20 

304 

97 


33 

204 

5 j 


1 

7 

165 

38 



17 









166 

, 

.. 











167 

2 

•• 


" 

1 

.. 

•• 

1 

2 ' 

i 


•• 


168 

7 


, , 

19 

4 


2 


*• 



4 














169 

7 



19 

4 


2 






170 

S4 

1 

11 

35 

146 

3 

^ 3 

4 

4 


.. 

3 


21 

. 

9 

27 

18 

1 

3 

4 

3 



5 

171 

33 

1 


8 

128 

2 



1 


.. 


172 

90 


10 

28 

5 


Q 

3 


, , 

.. 



18 

.. 

10 

24 

5 


2 

3 

2 



1 

173 

2 

•• 


2 







♦ • 


174 

11 

, , 

1 

9 

37 


33 

6 

3 


, 

• 

1 










.. 


.. 


175 

7 

, , 

1 

3 

.. 

37 


23 

6 

8 



1 

176 

1 








.. 




177 

3 

.. 

.. 

6 



. . 




1 


178 

•• 

•• 

• • 


• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

179 

1,095 

94 

203 

709 

1,198 

4 

623 

351 

248 

4 

7 

48 


7 

» 

3 

17 

- 

** 

X 


• • 

1 




7 

;9 

3 

17 

2 


1 



1 




7 

2 

3 

17 

2 


1 

.. 

, , 

1 

. 


180 


m 









' 



694 

7 

79 


307 

1 

30 

21 

54 

3 

2 

30 

! 

SS4 

7 

79 

158 

307 

1 

36 

31 

64 

3 

2 

30 


242 

7 

38 

118 

206 

1 

47 

17 

54 

3 

2 

30 

181 

86 


21 

38 

31 


1 

2 





182 

196 

.. 

20 

2 

70 

•• 

38 

2 



•• 


183 

993 

I 

82 

130 

837 

3 

536 

358 

190 


5 

18 


393 

1 

82 

120 

837 

3 

530 

238 

190 


-y 

18 


5 


1 

2 

7 


4 

11 



.. 


184 

10 

•• 

2 


552 


431 

2 

6 


i 

3 

185 


. 




. 



184 




186 

278 

1 

79 

118 

268 

3 

101 

245 



1 

15 

187 

371 

14 

39 


02 



73 

4 

.. 


; 


41 

. , 

2 

, . 

43 


. . 


. . 

. . 


1 

i 

41 

■■ 

2 


43 


•• 

■■ 




i 

i 183 

930 

14 

37 

414 

19 



73 

4 



i ■■ 

1 

229 

6 

37 

410 

19 



72 

4 




; 189 

X 

9 

•• 

4 


" 


*• 


.. 



1 190 

1 

•• 

’’ 




•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

i 



i 


2 G 
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xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAILS BY 


Occupation. 


CHAGAI, 
Achtal Workers. 
Total. 1 


Partially 

agriculturists. 


Dependants. 


A. — Production of raw materials .... 

I. l^XPLOITATlOy or Ayi:^IAI.S ANJ> VEGETATIOy 
1. Pasture and Af/rioufture ..... . . 

('0 Orflinart/ cultu'ation .......... 


Income from rent of agricultural land 
Ordinary cultivators 
Aqcnts, managers of landed estates, etc. 
Parm spr\ants .... 

Pield labourers .... 


(6) Cro'i'ers oj special products and mari'ct gardening . 

I'niit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, areea nut, etc., growers , 
(c) Foreshg . ....... 


Forest Officers, rangers, guards, etc. . 
Wood cutters, firewood collectors, etc. 


(d) Ramng y/ Farm s*rnk . 


C'xttle and buffalo breeders and keepers . . . . 

Sheep and goat breeders ... . . . . 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, camels, as.ses, etc.) 
Herdsmen, shepherd®, goatlierds, etc. . . . . 


(t) liaising of swa'l animals 
a. Fishing and hunting 


Fishing , 
Hunting 


II, EXPLOITATION OF MlNEllALS . 


19 ; Coal minci' 

2i , Mines and inetallio minerals 


S, Saltf etc. . 

Bock, sea and marsh salt 


8,766 I 

184 

977 

12,393 

3,886 

9 I 

1 

185 

9,814 

3,886 

9 

18J 

9,814 

3,886 

9 ' 

183 ' 

9,814 

2,i57 '• 

1 

3 ! 

7 , 

5,477 

212 ! 

3 


372 

2,241 : 

1 

i 

7 

5,102 


B. — Preparation and supply of material substances 

III. INDUSTRY 


2,866 

23 

330 

411 

! 

19 

14 


6. Textiles 


Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing ....... 

Cotton spinnine ........... 

Cotton si7ing and wearing ......... i 

Rope, twine and string 

Wca\ing of woollen blankets ......... 

Weaving of woollen carpets ......... 

Silk weavers ............ 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and spongins of textiles . 

Lace, er^pe, embroiderer’s fringes, etc., and iDsiiflicicntly described textile 
industrie.s. 


; 7. DideSf skin 1 and hard tnaterials from the Animal kingdom 

Makers of leather articles such as trunks, water bags, saddle, harnebs, et< . 
excluding articles of dress. 


Saw^’ers ............ 

Carpenters, turners and joiners ........ 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material including leaves, etc. 


9, JJetals 


Makers of arms, guns, etc. 

Other workers in iron, etc. ..... 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal 

Workers in other metals (tin, etc.), except precious metals 


I JO. Ceramics 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers . 
Brick and tile make'^» . . . , 


11. Chemical Products properly so called and analogous 

Manufacture of matches and explosive materials 
Manufacture of uprated and mineral waters and ice 
Manufacture and refining of vegetable oils ..... 
Others (soap, candles, lac, cutcb, perfume and miscellaneous drugs) 
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DISTRICTS AND STATES. 


S3I. KALAT. LAS BELA. 


Actual workers. 

Dependants. 

Actual Workers. 

.. 


Actual Workers. 


Group 

JTo. 

Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

j 

Total. 1 

! 

Partially 

agricuF 

turists. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. | 

Males. ! 

Females. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 1 
i 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

43.329 

794 

1,016 

75,341 

109,773 

1 

4,8 98 ; 

2,870 

213,810 

15,822 

278 

1 

579 

34,596 


32,417 

6 

264 

65.139 

90,046 

49 

1,772 

180,660 

13.185 

11 

357 

29,357 


31,654 

5 

SS3 

64,982 

89,966 

1 

49 \ 

1,773 

180.493 

13,183 

11 

337 

29,337 


31, eat 

5 

332 

64,982 

89,419 

43 ', 

1,767 

179,088 

12,103 

11 

330 

26,769 


30,482 

-5 

1S9 

02.801 

S0J.31 

3G 

1,189 

leo.s'io 

9.1 SS 

9 

17 

20.916 , 


1,756 

.5 

166 

3.636 

13,506 

36 1 

510 

26,993 

136 

9 

2 

309 ' 

1 

28.625 


23 

5o,948 

67,099 

' 

671 

I33,3.>' 

9,043 


15 

20.577 

2 

1 




.5 



8 





3 





1 

i 


3 


, 



4 

100 



220 

240 


6 

469 

0 



30 1 

5 

G2 



33 

89 

i 

10 

167 

7 ' 



u i 


62 



53 

89 

• * 1 

10 

167 

7 



U 

7 

4 

. 

0 

10 




8 

14 


4 : 

27 ' 


4 


2 

10 

4 



5 


1 



8 





3 



3 

14 


4 

27 

9 

1J06 


61 

2,115 

8,472 

9 • 

570 

18,083 

2,896 

2 

329 ■ 

5,812 


13 


1 


1,277 


148 

3.178 

381 


53 ' 

801 

u 

733 


51 

1,493 

5,294 


317 

11,240 

1.993 

o 

252 : 

4,000 

12 

166 



341 

515 


31 

1,191 

89 


1 ' 

169 ! 

J3 

180 


9 

281 

1,386 

2 i 

! 

74 

2,474 

433 1 

; 

23 

842 : 

14 





547 

i 

4 ■ 

5 

1,405 

1,080 


7 

3,588 






516 

4 

3 

1,329 

1,080 ^ 


7 

2,088 

17 

•• 




31 

“ i 

2 

76 




j 

18 

763 

2 

13 

1B7 

so 

, , 


157 




•• 


763 

1 

13 

1S7 

16 

• • 


■ 

1 





763 

1 

12 

157 

16 








19 




•• 


** I 

•• 






21 




.. 

64 

, , 


157 

1 

■ 1 



1 






04 

i 


157 





23 

6,083 

53 

382 

6.692 

10,315 

187 

705 

19,046 

1,375 

46 

126 

2,932 


1,734 

37 

103 

3,037 

4,418 

162 , 

326 

8,609 

389 ^ 

46 

83 

918 


23 



24 

241 

3 ! 

31 

434 

44 


28 

100 i 


2 



1 

.. 



.. 





25 

26 





179 

3 

12 

336 

23 


23 ' 

62 ' 

27 





14 



40 





29 





47 


39 

78 




. ] 

32 

1 












33 






1 







35 

10 



23 





16 i 


5 

38 

37 J 

•• 

.. 







' 




38 ! 

9 

.. 


1 





3 



3 


9 

•• 

•• 

1 

” 

.. 



3 < 


i 

3 

40 

480 

5 

53 

634 

814 

17 

78 

1,634 

j 

30 

3 

1 

8 

135 


3 



5 

13 



23 

i 




43 

385 


43 

481 

678 



1,349 

45 ^ 


8 

115 

44 

92 

3 

9 

168 

123 

17 , 

1 

262 

5 : 

3 


20 

45 

131 


24 

359 

1,316 

, 

48 

3,731 

39 , 

.. 

11 i 

149 


.. 










j 


47 

118 


24 

231 

1,285 


48 

2,663 

54 


11 , 

142 

48 





7 



12 





49 

13 



28 

24 

.. 

•• 

46 

5 




50 

84 



133 

133 


3 

330 

16 

. . 

1 ' 

44 


54 



101 

87 


3 

166 

15 


1 ! 

40 

55 1 

30 

•• 


22 

36 



64 

1 

•• 

i 

4 

56 

SI 

.. 


37 

87 

, , 

7 

138 

15 


7 ■ 

38 


, , 




13 



21 

, 




58 

10 


•• 

10 


. , 


. . 





59 

11 


2 

17 

62 

, . 

7 

102 

4 

, , 

2 ‘ 

10 

61 

•• 

•• 

.. ! 

t 

12 

•• 


15 

11 i 

1 

•• 

6 i 

28 

61 


2 g2 
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xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAIIS BY 


Group 

Xo. 

Occupation. 

CHAGAI. 1 

1 

ACThil WOBKERS. ; 

1 

i 

Dependants. 

Total. 

Males. , Females. 

Partially 

f^riculturists. 

1 

2 

3 ! 

4 

5 

6 


III, lyUUSTHY^^nld, 

! 





1^, Food Industries ........... 

si\ 

10 

3 

45 

65 

Bice pounders, buskers, flour grinders ....... 

13 1 

10 j 


33 

66 

Bakers and biscuit makers 

25 1 


2 

10 1 

67 

Graiu parchers, etc. ........... 

. . 1 

.. i 



68 : 

Butchers ...... ..... 

7 1 



1 

70 

Butter, cheese, and glii makem .... .... 

1 




72 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jams an 1 condiments, ete. .... 

6 ! 



1 

73 

Brewers and distillers . . 

i 





13. IndustTies of dress and the toilet ....... 

S9 ' 

i ! 

4 

1 

73 1 

77 

Tailors, milliners, etc. .......... 

19 i 

1 , 

1 

40 

78 

Shoe, boot and sandal makers ......... 

16 ; 


1 

16 1 

80 

Wasluug, cleaning and dyeing ......... 

17 


2 

17 1 

81 

Barbers, hair dressers, etc. ......... 

7 



1 


14, Furniture Industries 

i 


.. 


84 

Upholsterers, tent makers, etc. ......... 



. . 

, , 


IS, Ruilding Industries . ......... 

44 



7« 

86 

Excavators and well sinkers ......... 

20 



50 

87 

Stone cutters and dressers ......... 





88 

Brick layers and masons .......... 

18 



24 

89 . 

liuilders other than buildings made of bamboos, etc., painters, decorators of 

6 


3 

2 


houses, etc. 





! 

16, Construction of means of transpo^'t ...... 

1 




00 1 

Persons engaged In making, assembling or repairing motor vehicles or cycles 

1 



• • 


17. Production and transmission Of physical fo^rees 



, , 


83 

Gas ^^orks and electric light and power ...... 

1 



. . 


IS, Other JUisoellaneous and undefined industries 

1 

8 


63 

94 j 

Printers, lithographers, etc 

1 •• 




95 

Book binders and stitchers, etc, . 





96 ' 

Makers of musical instnimenta 

j 




97 i 

Makers of watches, clocks and optical, photographic, mathematical and aurgica 

1 ,, 





instruments, etc. 





98 

Workers In precious stones and metals, etc. 

1 9 


.. 

30 

100 

Toy, kite, cage, Ashing tackle, etc. 



j 


101 

Others including managers, persons (other than perfonners) employed i 



1 



theatres and other places of public entertainment, employes of publi 

1 


1 


, 

societies, race course service, huntsmen, etc. 

1 


! 


103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

132 

8 

! 

32 

i 

ir, TRANSPORT 

1 

: ^,149 

4 

( 

311 

710 


19, Transport by air 

! 


j 

•• 

' 

20. Transpo^'t by water 



1 

i • 


108 

Persons (other than labourenO employed on the maintenance of streams 



i 

1 



ri^ers and canals (in 'luding construction). 




* 

109 

Labourers employed on the constnictlon and maintenance of rivers, canals, etc 





110 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmen ....... 


i 




21. Transport by road 

1 urs 


1 39 

388 

111 

Persona (other than labourers) employed on maintenance of roads, etc. . 

1 

1 



112 

Labourers employed on roads and bridges ...... 

1 12 




113 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal servants) conn»*cted wit 


1 




mechanically driven vehicles. 


j 


* * 

114 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal servants) connected wi1 

9 

1 




other vehicles. 





116 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass and bullock owners and drivers . 

257 


39 

361 


22» TranspoH by rail 

1,831 

4 

36S 

398 

118 

Railway emplovfes of all kinds other than coolies .... 

1,478 


\ 228 


119 

Labourers employed on railway construction and maintenance 

; 353 

4 

37 

24 


23. Post office^ Telegraph and Telephone Services .... 

40 

.. 

7 

i 3A 

120 

1 Post office, Telegraph and Telephone services 

\ 40 1 

7 

! 


j F. TRADE 

i 

306 


5 

i 378 


24, Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

\ 5 



1 ^ 

121 

1 Bank managers, monev lenders, exchange and insurance agents, money 

' 5 



i 3 


J changers and brokers and the Ir employifis. 

i 





, 2o. Brokerage, commission and export ....... 

17 


3 

5 

122 

1 Brokers, commission ^nts, commercial travellers, warei.ouse owners and 17 





employes. 




[ 9 

1 


26, Trade in textiles 

137 


] 

19S 

123 

1 Trade in piece goods, wool, cotton, stiK, etc* ..... 

127 


1 1 

! 195 
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DISTBICrrS AND STATES. 


SIBI. 


ICALAT. 


Acnrii WoBEEBS. 


Total. 


M^es. 


Females. 

8 


197 

29 

74 

3 

59 

32 


306 

71 i 
114 
34 
87 


133 

27 


51 

55 


360 

2 

59 

2 

287 

2,926 

37 

27 

10 

979 

111 

309 

659 

1,861 

1,061 

800 

49 

49 

1,423 

37 

37 

24 

24 

198 

195 


Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 


18 


18 

16 


10 


Actuai Woekers. 


Dependants. 1 


Total. 


16 

1 


10 


267 


20 

6 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


Males. 


10 


Females. 


I Partially 
I agiicul- 
I turists. 


11 


186 

62 j 

16 
4 , 
74 ; 

29 ' 


336 

44 

190 

30 

72 


12 


13 


Depend- 

ants. 


328 

\ 

126 j 

4 ; 
42 I 
95 i 

61 i 


1,033 

81 

543 

234 

175 


129 

126 


12 

12 


44 

3 


14 


771 

400 

7 

93 

165 


166 1 

95, 

.. 6 ! 

56 ! 

1 

54 ; 

.. i - ^ 


2 

.. 1 .. 

39 ! 

39 j 

^ , ! 

4 

61 

! 

1 

• • 

i 

i 

i 

I 

•• 

•• 

•• 


;970 I 1,816 

1 ' 153 

197 i 944 
46 
26 


128 


262 ; 

3 

5S 

3 

198 

I 

2^93 \ 


I 


29 \ 

29 , 

1 

I 

2,372 i 
73 I 
73 ; 

20 

20 , 

i 

279 

I 

279 j 


38 

as 

4,328 

88 

88 

16 

15 

1,162 

1,162 


24 


3 

3 

80 

3 

3 


I 


70 

70 

I 

i 

7,282 I 
132 I 
181 1 

j 

25 j 
25 ' 

1,766 

1,765 


381 

1 

1 19 1 

1 1 

j j 

717 

32 

I 

245 

•• 

1 •• * 
i ® 

525 

1 

! 

1 

135 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 192 

1 

j 13 

1 

1,669 

1 

1 

90 

1 

1 3,165 

1 

i 338 



.. 

23 1 



.. ; 

.. ' 

1 2 



19 ‘ 

. . 

1 

* ■ j 

* * 1 



•' 

4 

•• 

*’ 


•• ! 

1 

.. 

” 12 

2 

28 

737 i 

1,610 

1 

94 

3,041 

298 

2 

7 

33 : 

.. 

23 


1 

j 

1 

i 

40 

. . 



5 

121 ; 

21 


1 

4 1 

34 



16 

583 j 

1 

1,466 

1 

90 1 

2,967 

298 

14 

229 

1,504 

1 

21 

' 

2 i 

44 


14 

73 

166 

1,276 , 
228 , 

21 


2 ■ 

44 



IS, 

18 I 

j 

668 j 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 

62 

62 


27 


^4 


3 

3 

16 

1 

1 


LAS BELA. 

Group 

No. 

Aotttal Woekers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

1 

Total. 

1 

! 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Males. ' Females. 1 

1 

15 

16 1 

17 

IS 

1 

40 

39 j 


214 


28 1 

29 


94 

65 

1 

. . ' 



66 

i 

. . 1 



67 

1 ^ 



10 

68 

1 




70 

1 5 , 

. . 1 


10 

72 

. O ' 

1 1 

1 



73 

! 116 

14 

25 

238 


1 13 ; 

14 

1 

28 

77 

! 68 ^ 


16 

123 

78 

17 ' 

.. 


46 

80 

18 

j 1 

** 

S 

41 

81 

1 " ' 

• 



84 

! 14 1 


3 

38 






86 

. I . . ; 

, , 



87 



3 

38 

88 


89 


90 



93 

59 

94 

, 

i 95 


90 


97 

S3 

98 


100 


101 

26 

103 

672 

i 


41 


41 

601 


601 


29 

29 

1,343 

4 

4 

26 

26 

233 

133 


108 


109 

110 


111 

112 

113 

114 
116 


120 


121 


122 


139 
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F. TRADK-^eoniti. 


xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAILS BY 


Actual WoRKEdS. 


TQtaj. Dependants. 

' Partially 

! i agriculturists. 

Males. I Feraale^. ! 


^7. Trade in sJ^inSt leather and furs 


Trade in skins, leather and fur, etc. 


'^8, Trade in tcood 


Trade in wood, etc. (not firewood) 


2i), Trade in >nrtal8 


Trade in metals, niadiinery, knives, tools, etc. 


30. Trade in pottery . 

Trade in pottery, bricks and tdes 

31. Trade in chemical products 


Trade in chemical products (drugs, etc.) 


32, Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. 


Vendor-* of wine, liquors, aerated water.*, ice, etc. .... 

Owners and managers or I otels, cooksliops, serais, etc., and t':eir eini>lo\^s 


33, Other trade in foodstuffs 


Fi-'h dealers .......... 

Grocers anl sellers of vegetable oil, salt ami other condiments, etc. 
Sellers of milk, butter, «hi, poultry, eggs, etc. .... 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur, etc. ..... 

Cardamom, \egetahU'?, fruits and nut sellers. .... 

Gram and pulse dealt rs 

Tobacco, opium, canja, etc . sellers 

Dealers in sheep and goats ....... 

Dealers in liay, grass and fodder 


34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 


Iradf in read) made clothing, etc. 


3S. Trade in futmiture 

Trade in furnituie, carpets, etc. 
Hardware, cooking uteiisil.*, etc. 


36. Trade in building materials 


Trade in building n-uteriaU otlicr than bricks, tiles and woody material 


37. Trade in means of transport 


Dealers and hirers in mechanical transport, motor cycle, etc. 

Dealers and hirers in carriages and carts . . . 

Dealers and liirers of elephants, camels, horses, rettle, asses, etc. . 


38. Trade in fuel 


Trade in firewood, coal, cowdung, etc. 


39. Trade in articles of luxury, etc., and those pertaining to letters 
the Arts and Sciences. 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, etc, ..... 
Publishers, booksellers, stationers, etc. . . ^ . 


40. Trade of other sorts 


Dealers in rags, stable, refuse, etc. .... 
General storekec-pers and shopKeepers otherwise unsjierifted 
Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. 


C. — Public Administration and Liberal Arts 


ri. PUBLIC FORCE . 


41. Army 


Army (Imperial) 
Army (Indian States) 


42. Nary 

43, Air Ferree 


l.'tO Police 

160 Village watchmen 
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Dismicis MID STATES. 


SIBI. 

f 

KA.LAT. 1 

LAS BELA. 

Actual Wobkers. 

Depend- 

ants. 

Group 

No. 

ACTUiL WOEKEES. 

1 

i 

[ 

! 

Dei)endants. 

Aotital WOEKiaiS. 


1 

lepend- 

ants. 

Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

1 

Total. j 

Partially 

Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Males. 

Females. 

:Males. Females. | 

agricul- 

turists. 


Males. 

Feitales. 

7 

! 1 

8 

; 

9 

! 

1 

1 

10 

11 1 12 

13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

13 

1 

] 

5 

' 


1 i 

7 

1 



1 

11 



31 


^ 5 



1 j 

7 

1 



1 

11 



21 

124 

* • 

.. 

.. 



.. 

1 ” 

.. 


.. 

:: 



• • 

125 

6 




. . 

. . 


1 


. , 


.. 

.. 


6 

•• 





•• 

1 

j 


•• 




126 

• * 

• • 

• • 


• • 

i 


! 

1 

1 

•• 

.. 

1 


;; 

127 

IS 

.. 

.. 


57 

71 1 


j 

14d 

9 


.. 

So 


15 

.. 

.. 


27 

71 j .. 

; 


144 

9 

.. 


20 

128 

1 iS 



3 

25 

31 ■ 

j 

1 

1 

36 

s 

.. 

.. 

13 


21 




14 

15 , . . 



22 

4 



• 8 

129 

21 

.. 


3 

11 

[ 6 : 



14 

j 1 



4 

130 

aaa 

10 


6 

1,706 

938 31 

IG 

j 

1,643 

1 136 

.. 

.. 

360 






1 


' 



\ 

i 



134 

1 748 



8 

i,579 

447 

O' 


695 

45 



71 

132 

i 37 

10 


1 

35 

81 ' 

1 0 

162 

1 22 



47 

133 

1 






1 





, , 


134 

i 75 




78 

' 128 ! 21 

5 


293 

4 


, , 

14 

135 

! 2 




i 2 

19 



38 

18 


, 

34 

136 

13 




1 2 

0 : 


1 

10 

7 


, 

12 

137 

! 2 




1 ^ 

1 245 : 



440 

28 

1 . . 


64 

138 

5 

.. 

.. 



2 . .. 


1 

4 

9 


- 

18 

139 


so 

.. 

I 

10 

; 


j 

9 

.. 

.. 

•• 


20 

•• 

•• 

10 

5 i 

• • 

•• i 

9 

.. 

•• 

.. , 140 

1 


, , 

1 

*. 1 


1 

•• 1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


1 

•• 

.. 

1 

.. ' 

1 

.. 1 

- 

' 


141 

1 142 


,, 

,, 


3 ' 

.. 

• • i 

1 

■ 

. . 



2 

•• 

•• 

• • 

2 ; 


i 

1 

.. 

•• 

•• 

143 

19 

•• 

•• 

34 

33 


♦ . ' 

1 

39 

13 

•• 

33 


1 






.. i 




\ 

144 







.. i 



, . 

, , 

145 

18 



24 

22 , 


1 

1 

29 

> 13 


33 

146 

7 

.. 


.. 

43 


1 

.. 1 

30 

18 

.. 

38 


7 


•• 

•• 

43 


i 

•• ; 

30 

18 . . i 

1 ' ! 

•• 

38 

147 

14 


•• 

36 

30 

i 

•• 

i 

” ! 

57 





14 



26 

20 


1 

27 

j 

' 


149 


•• 

•• 


.. 

•• 


•• 


. . 1 


150 

154 


, 

174 

1,950 

. 

1 

53 

3,403 

394 . . ' 

15 

796 


2 



4 



1 





151 

148 



168 

1,934 


! 53 

*3,37B 

1 389 . . 1 

15 , 

787 i 

152 

4 


•• 

2 

16 

■■ 


24 

1 5 


9 

153 







1 


1 i 




2,417 

15 

232 

1,444 

2,662 

1 

242 

3,048 

504 : 

74 

981 


1,631 

•• 

176 

1 

433 

745 

•• 

1 63 

1 

353 

1 

; 

1 


1,194 

. 

168 

SS3 

743 \ 

. . 

! 63 

350 

; 1 

• 

.. ! 

1 


1A94 


' 168 

1 223 

85 ' 


‘ 62 

19 

1 , 


1 

155 


" 

i 

! 


658 


i 

281 




156 



j 

i 






1 



158 

437 

i 

1 

1 * 

330 

3 



! » 1 .. 





486 


i 8 

\ 229 

1 * 



i 2 





159 

1 

1 

1 , , 

1 



i •• 


i 

•• 

•• 


160 


xvn.— OCCUPATION— DETAIL BY 



CHAGAI. 

Group ^ 

OCCUPATION. 

Actital Woekebs. 


Total. 

Males. ; Females. 

1 

Parttolly 

agriculturfets. 

Dependants. 

1 2 

3 


5 

6 

ril. PUBLIC ADMItflSTBATIOlf 

301 

1 

38 

130 

45^ Public Administration ....... . , 

301 

, , 

38 

130 

161 , Service of the State .... 

162 Service of Indian and Foreign States .... ... 

163 Municipal and other local (not village) service ...... 

164 Village officials and servants other than watclimcn ..... 

190 

4 

7 


37 

1 

116 

;; 

14 

nil. PBOFESSIOS AND LIBERAL ARTS . 

88 


9 

160 

46. Seliffion 

54 

.. 


133 

165 Priests, ministers, etc. ..... 

166 , Religious mendicants, inmates of monasteries, etc. ..... 

167 Catechists, readers, ^‘hurch service, mission service ..... 

168 Temple, burial or burning ground service, etc. ... 

51 

2 

1 

;; 


132 

47. Law 





169 Lawyers of all kinds including kazis, mukhtiars 

170 liAwyers’ clerks, petition writers, etc. .... . . 



• • 


4S. Medicine , 

33 


9 

18 

171 Medical practitioners of all kinds inctnding dentists, occulista and veterinary 

surgeons, etc. 

172 Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, etc. ..... 

8 

14 


0 

14 

4 

49. Instruction 

6 



4 

173 Professors and teachers of all kinds ........ 

174 Clerks and servants connect^ with education 

6 


■■ 

4 

SO. Letters and Arts and Sciences 

6 



6 

176 Public scribes, stenographers, etc. 

176 j Architects, surveyors, engineers and their employes ..... 

177 1 Authors, editors, artists, photographers, etc. ...... 

178 Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of musical instriimonts and 

singers, actors and dancers. 

179 Conjurors, acrobats, fortune tellers, reciters, exhibitors of curiosities and wild 

aoitnals. 

6 

1 


•• 

6 

1 

D. HiwellaDeona 

868 

152 

208 

702 

JJT. PERSONS LIVING ON TBEIB INCOME . 

IS 


. . 

35 

SI. Persons living on their income , , 

IB 



3S 

180 Proprietors (other than of agricultural land), fund and scholarship holders and 

pensioners. 

15 



35 

X. DOMESTIC SERVICE 

304 

133 

38 

239 

' S2, Domestic Service ' 

304 

133 

38 

239 

181 Cook, watCT carriers, watchmen and other indoor servants 

182 Private groonu, coachmen, dog boys, etc. 

183 Private motor drivers and cleaners 

297 

7 

132 

28 

239 

XJ. INSUFFICIENTLY DESCRIBED OCCUPATIONS 

436 

30 

134 

lOO 

S3. Oeneral terms which do not indicate a definite occupation 

436 

30 

1S4 

190 

184 Manufactureis, business men and contractors otherwise unspecified. . . ■ 

185 Cashiers, accountants, book keepers, clerks and other employes in unspecified 

oflSces. 

186 Mechanics othsrwisre unspecified, warehouses and shops .... 

187 Labourers and workmen otherwise nnaperfflpd , , . . . . , 

% 

13 

12 

411 

.. 

20 

6 

2 

346 

190 

1 

1 XII. UNPRODUCTIVE ! 

113 

.. 

36 

3 38 

S4. Inmates of JailSr €»sylums and almshouses 

19 



3 

188 Inmates of jails, asylums and almshouses, etc. 

Id 

t 

i 

1 

3 

SS. Deggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

94 

. • ' 

36 

835 

3?? Beggars, vagrants, witches, wizards, etc ’ 

190 Procurers and prostitutes 

94 

•• 

!! i 

26 

235 

’ 

1 ! S6. Other unclassified non-productive industries . . • • 

•• i 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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DISTRICTS AND STATRS. 



SIBI. 



KALA 

r. 

Depend- 

ants. 

j LAS BELA. 

Group 

No. 

ACIVAli WOBEEBS. 

1 

j Actdal Wobkees, 

Actual Wore 

ERS. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Depend- 

ants. 


>tal. 

Partially 

agricul- 

toriats. 

Tt 

Bependsinte. 



Total. 

Partially 

agricul- 

turists. 

Total. 

1 

1 Males. 

females. 

1 Males. 

Females. 


Males. 

Females. 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

1 

j 376 


27 

364 

791 

.a 

91 

811 

301 


3S 

530 


1 376 

•• 

37 

364 

791 


01 

811 

301 


3S 

530 


' 330 

.. 

24 

310 

1S8 


2 

87 





161 

1 

• • 


5 

622 


88 

691 

300 


35 

530 

162 


• • 

“ o ' 

15 

2 




1 




163 

1 



34 

9 

** 

1 

17 





164 

i 

1 410 

IS 

20 ^ 

637 

1,136 

1 

80 

1,983 

202 


39 

450 


! SOS 


8 : 

3sa 

838 


82 

1,46*5 

102 


11 

307 


174 

.. 

7 

334 

657 


82 

1,171 

83 


11 

175 

165 

8 



6 

142 



237 

0 



10 

166 



* a 

. • 









167 

20 

1 

•• ! 

IS 

39 

•• 

•• 

‘ 57 

13 



22 

16S 

8 

.. 

• • 

S3 

,2 



9 

2 



4 


•• „ 

•• 

. , 


1 








169 

8 


' 

28 

1 

•• 

•• 

9 

- 


o 

4 

170 

S8 

3 

2 

61 

so 


3 

47 

0 



11 


21 

6 

•• 

30 

13 

• . 

1 

26 

3 

, , 

, 

5 

171 

37 

6 

2 

31 

18 

•• 

2 

21 

3 



6 

172 

so 

8 


3S 

16 


, . 

34 

4 


1 

5 


20 

4 

. . 

32 

16 



24 

4 


1 

5 

173 


1 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 






174 

113 


19 

153 

344 

1 

4 

436 

88 


35 

223 


J 

, , 











175 

52 

. • 1 


48 

16 



* 

1 


1 

10 

176 

10 

■ • 



4 



10 

4 




177 

60 

•• 

15 ' 

105 

224 

1 

3 

397 

83 


24 

213 

178 

•• 

’ 


•• 

1 

•• 

1 

4 

• • 


• • 

•• 

170 

2,412 

720 

138 

2,060 

6,750 

4.661 

161 

10,868 

758 

221 

22 

1,326 


7 


2 

25 

30 

•• 


48 

8 



10 


7 


2 

;95 

30 

, , 

, , 

48 

8 



10 



•• 


26 

30 


-• 

48 

8 



19 

180 

1,080 

664 

11 

853 

4,463 

4,644 

30 

0,155 

20S 

SOS 

4 

34S 


1,080 

604 

11 

853 

4,463 

4,044 

30 

0,155 

20S 

202 

4 

343 


1,053 

604 

10 

841 

4,481 

4,644 

30 


202 

202 

4 

338 

181 

33 


1 ' 

12 

12 : 



0,137 

1 



. 

182 


" 

, . 


•• 



18 

2 



7 

183 

733 

88 

17 

145 

1,50 9 

10 

97 

3,4*5 

290 

0 

11 

566 


733 

88 

17 

445 

1,509 

10 

67 

5,485 

206 

0 

11 

590 


9 

, , 

1 

6 





1 



kl ^ 

184 

26 

. . 

1 

22 

54 



106 

3 



15 

185 

.. 

.. 











166 

60S 

88 

16 

417 

1,455 ' 

10 

97 

*3,379 

202 

6 

11 

579 

187 

! 537 

S8 

108 

743 

718 

7 

24 

1J180 

V49 

13 

7 

366 


1 

163 

2 


1 

4;;; 



40 

33 



2 


! 132 

1 

2 


1 

42 



40 

33 



2 

188 

1 435 

36 

108 

743 

676 

7 

24 

1A31 

216 

13 

7 

56’4 


i 415 

4 

108 

728 

676 

7 

24 

1,131 

216 

13 

7 > 

364 

189 

10 

22 

' 


14 

' 


1 




• • 

.. 1 

t 


190 


2h 





TABLE XVIll. 


Subsidiar.Y Occnpatlous of Agricnitnrists. 

There are only 60 females (actual workers) as Kent Receivers distributed as under i — 

Quetta-Pishin 7, Chagai 3, Sibi Administered Area 5, Kalat 36, and Las Bela 9. 

Of these 60 females only 4 in the Kalat State returned subsidiary occupations, 2 under 
Industry as flour grinders and 2 under Trade as Vegetable and Fruit Sellers. 
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XVm.— SUBSIDIARY OCCDPATIOIB OF AGRICULTURISTS. 


{Adual Worlcers only) 







Disteiots 



■ ■ [ 

1 

i 

States 


OCCUTATIOSS ^*tTn**' 

Quetta* 

Pishln 

Loralai 

Zhob 

Bolan ' 

Chagai 

Sibi Ad- 
miulstered 
Area 

tfari Bugti 
Country 

Ealat 

Las Bela 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1 All rent receivers (non-cultivating land- i 

18.719 

1,856 

837 

311 

53 1 

315 

1,617 

144 

13,542 

145 

1 lords). 

1 




1 




i 


Kent iecetverm {non-cuJiivai\ng 

.7,301 

€26 

B99 

IBS 

19 ! 

42 

618 

139 

3,308 

74 

landlouls) fcJio reiin neil snh~ 
sUlim {! ovenpution^. 







1 





Ordinarv cultivators 

705 

15 

08 

1 



166 1 


485 


1 

Field labourers . 

27 








25 

2 


Fruit. i*tf., growers 

27 

8 





O 1 


15 

2 

1 Forest officers, Eangers, etc. j 


1 





o 





Cattle and buifaloe breeders 

104 






3 ' 


100 

1 

and keeiier-.. 

''beep and goat breeder.*. 

1,413 

97 

141 

104 


20 

132 

87 

809 

28 



BreedtT> of other animaF . 

14 








14 



^Ilerd'.mcn, ‘•heitherds. (to. . 
'Fxiiloit.ation oi Ariiural' 

100 

2 

30 

5 


5 

5 


148 

4 

TT 




1 

• • 


1 


1 


ITI 

Industry . 

248 

60 

18 

o 

1 

3 

53 , 


111 

1 

IV 

Tran-'port 

675 

54 

80 

6 

6 

1 

i 

26 


497 

6 

V 

Trade .... 

.121 

217 

51 

3 

.. 




222 

7 

VT 

Public Foree 

52 

*1 

5 

2 

.. 

.. 

2 


41 

1 

VII 

Public Admini..tration 

004 

64 , 

57 

1 

17 1 

13 

o 

137 

35 

352 

17 


'Religion .... 

280 

68 , 

26 

5 



27 


162 

2 

VTT7 ' 

i 

Medicine .... 

0 

1 

o 

• • i 





7 


Instruction 

5 

1 , 

T 




2 


1 


Fetter', ami Arts and Scienoes 

0 

2 , 





5^ 


4 


TX 

Per^oim liNing on thrir income 

68 


3 

7 

1 

1 

4 


50 

X 

Domestic 'e^^ ice 

27 





9 

1 


13 

3 

XI 

Insufficiently dfscribcd oocu* 

209 

32 j 

37 



1 

25 


134 



pation.>i 











XTT 

Unproductive . 

•IS 

* 1 





6 


27 


All rent payers (actual cultivators) 

152,593 

16,553 

1 

17,809 

11,894 

189 

8,341 

17.686 

11,000 

67,099 

9,043 

Kent pftf/et'M frho retnt netJ 

4?.7.<)H 

r,,io9 

7,4/>.3 

.-.€17 

3 

4G7 

4,200 

4,430 

11.811 

9,679 

blfiiui'if oerupations. 










rRent receivers . 

412 

r.0 

63 

6 



13 


271 

2 


Agents, etc , of landed cstate> 

1 

.. 

80 







1 



Farm servant' and Field 

514 

7 

b 



10 


399 

13 


labourers. 


13 




i 





Fruit, etc , growers 

126 

5 

2 


. 

1 


100 

5 


ForM officers, Rangers, etc. 

7 

48 

3 . 




4 




J 

Wood cutters, etc 

Cattle and buffaloc breeders 

48 










3,367 


339 

98 



79 


2 I 233 

618 


and keepers. 

22,552 

3,033 








Sheep and goat breeders 

5,139 

3,864 


285 

2,926 

3,679 

2,925 

701 


Breeders ol other animals . 

717 

59 

157 

5 


45 

442 

53 



Herdsmen, shepherds, etc, . 

3,254 

369 

171 


12 

245 

64 

2,175 

159 


^Fi-^hing and hunting . 

91 

"135 


.. 





16 

75 

TI 

ExpIoit.ation of minerals 

460 


310 



15 



III 

Industry .... 

1,724 

158 

309 1 

1 

101 


9 

270 

195 

627 

55 

IV 

Transport 

3,262 

624 

246 

294 


38 

126 

, , 

1,477 

457 

V 

Trade .... 

1.956 

1,182 

118 

122 

.3 

17 

53 


343 

118 

VI 

Public Force 

201 

44 

35 

.54 


. . 

16 


50 

, . 

VII 

Public Administration 

1,838 

314 

374 

361 


39 

257 

23 

325 

145 


^Religion .... 

770 

145 

170 

104 


1 

76 

2 

198 

74 

VIII 

* Medicine .... 

J Instruction 

27 

20 

4 

10 

16 




1 

4 


3 

1 

3 

3 


Letters and Arts and Sciences 

74 

26 

1 




13 


11 

23 

IX 

Persons living on their income 

37 

- 

8 

2 



5 


20 

X 

Domestic service 

182 

11 

29 

12 

.. 

.. 

17 


113 


XI 

Insufficiently described occu- 

899 

168 

46 

84 


14 

58 


337 

192 

XII 

pations. 

y Inmates of jails, etc. , 

16 








16 

1 

^-Beggars, etc. 

237 


o7 

22 

.. 

•• 

11 

13 

117 


Agents, Hanaaers ol landed estates 

8 

1 


1 

.. 


1 


5 


Agents t etc., who returned sub- 





^ .. 




.. 


kidiary occupations. 











Fann servants and Bold labourers 

617 

318 

43 

3 



1 

99 

1 

241 

9 

JFartn servants and field labour- 

903 

118 

7 




4 


74 


ers who returned subsidiary 
oceuptUians. 












/Ordinary cultivators . 

6 




.. 




6 

' 


) Sheep and goat breeders 

9 








9 



■) Herdsmen, shepherds, etc. . 

6 


2 






4 



(.Hunting .... 

1 








1 

, , 

Ill 

Indu-stry .... 

3 


•• 




1 


2 


IV 

Transport 

147 

107 







40 


V 

Trade .... 

10 

1 

2 


.. 




7 


fill 

s' Religion -. 

2 


2 








■( Letters and Arts and Science* 

1 






1 




X 

Domestic Ber^ice 

4 






2 


2 

.. 

XI 

Insuflficiently described occu- 

6 

3 

1 






2 



pations. 










' 

XII 

Unproductive . 

« 

7 

■■ 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

1 

i 
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TABLE XIX. 


Showing certain mixed Occupations. 

Note. — This Table comprises males only, with the exception of 15 female actual workers 
( 2 in Quetta-Pishin, 4 in Chagai, 7 in Kalat and 2 in Las Bela) who returned Sheep and Gout 
Breeding as their one and only occupation and 5 (t in Quetta-Pisliin and I in Kalat) who simi- 
larly returned Pack Animal Driving. 
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XIX.-SHOWING CERTAIN MIXED OCCUPATIONS. 


{Actml Workers only.) 




1 

1 



Dishucts 



States 













1 


OCCUPATION 1 

tan 

1 


1 






Kala? 





Total 1 

1 

i 

Quetta- 1 
Pishio 1 

Loralai | 

i 

Zhob 

Bolan 

Chagai 

Slbi 

Total 

Las Bela] 



1 

o 

3 

4 

5 1 

6 

7 

I 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Sheep and Goat Breeding .... 

36,930 

25,045 

3,710 : 

6,999 1 

5,359 

! 

1,395 

7,582 

11,885 

9,U1 

2,774 

(»') As p^'inc^ipal oc&upatio}* 

I?, 551 

5,255 1 

531 ! 

l,eo7 ! 

1,323 

• * 

1,054 

738 

7^306 

5,301 

1,995 

f 

r 

Kent receivers 

153 

99 


51 

2 

, , 

15 

29 

54 

47 

7 



Actual cultivators 

1.318 

878 

63 i 

636 

13 


144 


440 

195 

245 

1 


Field labourer- 

184 

100 

109 ' 






75 

75 


1 


Forest ^ruard.-, etc 

2 

o 


2 








1 

I-! 

VTood cutters , 

11 

11 

11 



. . 





3 

1 


Cattle breeders, etc. . 

G 

3 



3 

• • 



3 




BreedoTs of camel-, etc 

31 

• . ! 




. , 



31 

31 




Herdsmen, shepherds. 2 oat- 

261 

45 1 

2 

32 

1 

«. 

8 I 


216 

119 

97 

‘■Z 


herd^, etc. 


' 





i 






II 

Exploitation of minerals . 

l.'» 

15 



14 



1 




c 

III 

Indu.str\- 

221 

40 


3 

-t 


1 


i81 

175 

6 

C J 

IV 

Transport 

Trade .... 

431 

Cl 

3 i 

30 i 

3 

1 

15 

1 

370 

288 

82 


V 

478 

17.'. 

.-.9 ! 

in 


. . 

4 

303 

88 

215 

£ 

VI 

Public Force . 

5 


1 



. . 



5 

5 



vn 

Pubbo Administration 

55 

33 

! 

4 



24 

5 

22 

2 

20 

v: 

vm { 

Keliiiion 

17 

15 

4 

4 : 


•• 

5 

2 

2 


2 

Letters and Art'' and Science^ 

1 








1 


1 


X 

Domestic sp^^•ico 

8 





•• 


2 

8 


8 


XI 

Insufflcientlv described 

20 

5 

1 1 



•• 

2 

15 

13 

2 



occupations. 







10 






. XII 

Unproductive . 

17 

13 


3 , 


•• 


4 

4 


(<0 As subsuliarf/ oecupation 

24,37f> 

10,700 

3,170 1 

3,393 1 

4,034 


341 

6,844 

4,589 

3,810 

779 



'Rent Receivers 

1,418 

581 

97 . 

141 i 

104 


20 

219 

837 

809 

28 


li 

Ordinary cultivation 

22,567 

18,938 

3,033 

5.138 j 

3,865 


285 

6,617 

3,629 

2,928 

701 


Field laDouror" 

g 






9 

3 


•i. 


Breeders of camels, etc. 

14 

11 





11 



3 



,_Herd'?men. etc. 

40 

17 


15 I 



1 

1 

23 

9 

14 

S. 

9 

IT 

ill 

Exploitation of mineral- . 
Indu-try 

42 

28 

42 

3 

9 

42 

11 


o 


3 


3 

0 J 

IV 

Transport 

168 

no 

41 

54 , 

6 


3 

6 

58 

46 

12 


\' 

Trade .... 



2 ' 

19 ' 

2 


o 


10 

1 

9 


VI 

■public Force 

.> 












VII 

Public Admini-tration 

13 

12 

1 

3 1 



6 

1 

1 




vni 

Religion 

8 

8 

1 


I 





£ 

IX 

Persons living on their 

6 

4 

D ' 


1 




2 





income. 













XI 

Insufficiently described 

1 


■ 











occupations. 













L xn 

Unproductive 

28 

17 

1 

6 



11 


n 

5 

6 

Pack Animal driving .... 

8,857 

4,197 

1,590 

1,206 

423 

37 

318 

623 

4,660 

3,785 

875 

(♦) As principal occupation . 

4,355 

3,091 

1.151 

749 

343 

32 

' 357 

559 

1,765 

1,467 

398 


r 

fRent receivers . 

177 

152 

45 

29 

56 


20 

2 






Ordinan.' cultivation 

Field labourers 

258 

124 

176 

117 

100 

116 

22 

1 

21 


19 

14 

82 

63 

19 


I- 

Fruit, vegetable, etc.. 


2 

2 









growers. 

Cattle breeders 

5 









3 

" 


0 


Sheep and goat breeders . 

153 

98 

41 




2 


55 

9 

.2 


Breeders of camels, etc. 

205 

200 


200 







e3 

a 


^Herdsmen, shepherds, etc. 

134 

0 

•• 

2 

4 




128 

128 


c 

o 

III 

Industry 

20S 

184 

i 1 


.. 



183 

24 

23 



IV 

Transport 

1 

1 






1 



V 

Trade .... 

2.3 

14 

3 

4 



5 

2 


9 


.2 

VI 

Public Force . 



J 









VII 

Public Administration 











.0 

VIII 

BeUgion .... 

4 

3 






3 





IX 

Persons living on their 

1 

1 

1 










income. 






; 







X 

Domestic service 

6 












XI 

In.«ufflciently described 

occupations. 

Unproductive . 

17 

3 

3 


*■ 




14 

3 

' ll 


1 xn 

5 

Ty 

5 

•• 

• • 

I 



• • 

• • 


(ii) As subsidiary' occupation . 

4,001 

l.IOO 

1 

439 

4B7 

80 

1 * 

61 

64 

2,895 

3,318 

577 


r 

fRent receivers 

564 

98 

20 

71 

1 

1 ^ 


1 

466 

460 

1 ft 



Ordinary cultivation 

Field labourers 

2,290 

147 

561 

107 

278 

107 

162 

75 

( ^ 

35 

11 

1,729 

40 

1,279 

40 

450 



Fruit, etc., growers . 

< Cattle breeders 

18 








18 




I 

36 

1 


1 


1 



35 


1 * * o 



Sheep and goat breeders . 

414 

44 


29 

3 ; 

12 


370 

288 




Breeders of other animals . 

225 

96 


45 


1 

I 3 

1 

48 

129 





Herdsmen, shepherds, etc. 

43 

14 


11 


1 •• 

3 

29 

20 


.2 


V^Fishing and hunting 

9 





1 


9 

9 

0 

a 

m 

Industry 

39 

10 

8 

.. 



1 

i 2 


29 




IV 

Transport 

7 

1 




! 1 


6 





Trade .... 

150 

146 

11 

131 


1 

4 






V] 

Pubbe Force . 

1 


1 







0 

c. 

VII 

Public Administration 

21 

15 

15 



i .. 



6 

” 6 

• • 

0 

P 

Tin 

yBeliglon .... 

( Instruction 

1 

2 

o 


•• 


1 

i " 2 


1 

1 



IX 

Persons living on their 

o 

2 





o 







income. 






1 





• • 


X 

Domestic service 

2 





' 







XI 

Insufficiently described 

27 

7 





i 


20 

18 




occupations. 






I 




t xn 

Unproductive . 

. 

1 

•• 

i * 

i •• 

1 ■■ 

i •• 

1 

_ 2 

1 2 

•• 



TABLE XX. 


Occupation — Distribution by Religion. 
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XX.— OCCUPATION-DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION. 


d 

5c 

d 

o 

OCCCrATION 

* 

1 

Total 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Sikii 

Neo-Hindu 

Christian Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

8 1 9 


TOTAL BALtICfflSTAS 

799,625 

733,477 

49,237 

7,741 

2,111 

6,693 366 


1 A.— Production of Raw Materials 

694,405 

602,924 

1,340 

93 

21 

22 5 


I.—HXPT.OITATIoy OF AKIMALU ASJ> TFOK- 

601.111 

399.814 

1,230 

48 

16 

2 1 


TATIOy. 








1. Pasture and agficaitate ...... 

303,487 

594,190 

1,230 

48 

16 

2 \ 1 


(a) OrdiiiAry ctiUiva^ion ....... 

035,309 

334,849 

105 

46 

6 

2 1 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural lamt .... 

37.471 

37,098 

336 

32 

e> 

2 1 

‘1 

Ordinary culthators ....... 

475,939 

475,859 

64 

12 

4 


O 

Agents, managers of landed estates (nut plauteis', ekrks. 

16 

15 


1 




rent collectors, etc. 







•t 

Farm serv*ants 

9 

9 





5 

Field labourers ........ 

1,874 

1.868 

5 

1 

. . 



(6) Gro'i-ers of special piothids tt/ul markef fjanlaiing 

1,390 

801 

■570 

1 

9 


0 

'I’ca coffee, ciucliona rubber and indigo iibintations 








Iruit, flower, ^cgctablc, betel, Nine, arcca nut, etc., growers . 

1,390 

801 

579 

1 

9 



(') Forestry 

116 

103 

11 

i 

1 



Forest oflieers, rangers, guards, etc. .... 

46 

33 

11 

1 



y 

\^ ood cuttirs ; firewood collectors ..... 

70 

70 






' {<1) Fmsing of farm slock ....... 

53,672 

58^437 

205 




ii 

Cattle aucl buffaloc bieedera anil Keeiiers .... 

3, 802 

5,802 





12 

Nfieep, goat and pig breeders 

39,835 

39,834 

1 




i’j 

Breeders of utlier animals 

5,267 

5.267 





11 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatheub 

7,768 

7,534 

231 





(e) Raising of small animals ...... 








Pishing and hunting ....... 

5.624 

S,6S4 





17 

Flailing 

5,517 

5,517 





18 

Hunting 

107 

107 






II — EXPLOITAl'ION OF Miy EEAL.S 

3.204 

3,110 

110 


5 

20 4 



a, 073 

S,SS9 

no 

45 

5 

20 4 

19 

Coal mines 

1,128 

956 

108 

37 



21 

Mines and metallic minerals ...... 

1,945 

1,933 

2 

8 


2 


4f Quarri^ of hard rocks ...... 








5. Saltf etc. 


SHI 





23 

Hock, sea and marsh salt 

221 

221 






B.— Fiepaiation and Supply ol Uatenal Snbstancei 

98,010 

63,119 

29,532 

3,356 

862 

1,032 109 


III — xynusTBY 

33,106 

26,731 

0,381 

1,403 

81 

497 13 


«. Tenures 

1,3S9 

1,321 

3 

5 



25 

Cotton ginning, deamiig and pre&smg .... 

4 

1 

3 




20 

Cotton spiumng 

23 

23 




. • . . 

27 

Cotton sizing and weaving ...... 

001 

897 


4 


• • • • 

29 

■ ■ 1 ' . ...... 

66 

66 




• • . • 

b2 

• • . ■ ' 1 ...... 

189 

189 





33 

■ 1 ■ .1 ..... 

55 

55 




• • . . 

35 

...... 

2 

2 




• . . . 

37 

Dveina. bleaching. Drintiug, preparation and spongiu!! of 

88 

87 


1 




textiles. 







38 

Lace, crepe, embroideries, fringes, etc., and insuflSciently 

1 

1 






described textile industries. 






. . 


7* Hides, skins, and hard materials from'the animal 

17 

17 






kingdom. 







40 

Makers of leather articles such as trunksy water bags, 

17 

17 






saddlery, harness, etc. 








8. Wood 

5,079 

4.169 

251 

€33 

13 

Jf3 

13 

Sawyers ......... 

63 

50 

12 


1 


44 

Carpenters, turners and joiners ..... 

4,295 

3,414 

223 

633 

12 

13 

45 

Basket makers and other mdustries 

721 

705 

16 





0. Hetads .......... 

7404 

6,973 

102 

76 

2 

11 

47 

Makers of arms, guns, etc. 

11 

11 





48 

Other workers in iron ....... 

6,651 

6,482 

80 

76 

o 

11 

49 

Workers in brass, copper and bell metal .... 

202 

202 





50 

Workers in other metals 

300 

278 

22 





10. Ceramics ...... ... 

1,344 

1,256 

88 

. . 



55 

Potters and earthen pipe and howl makeis 

473 

' 473 


*• 


.. 

60 

Brick and tUe makers 

871 

783 

88 

•• 


>4 


11. Chemical products properly so called andr a««fo- 

375 

3S7 

38 

10 




gous. 

1 

1 





58 

^[anufacture of matchea and explosive materials 

34 

i 34 





69 

Manufacture of aerated and mineral waters and ice . 

1 49 

; 0 

30 

10 


’ * • • 

61 

Manufacture and redniug of vegetable oils 

208 

2P8 




• * •• 

64 

Others (soap, candles, etc.) 

! *** 

! 

8 



:: :: 
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XX.— OCCUPATION— DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION— con<rf. 


Group No. 

OCCDPATION 

1 

j Total 

1 

i 

Musalman 

Hindu 

Sikh 

I 

Nco-Hmdu 

riEtian 

Ch 

Others 

1 

o 

P 

1 ^ 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

i 

i ^ 

3 

9 



i 



i 

1 





III.—INnUSIRT—C",>iJ. 




1 

1 




Food Industrits ....... 

j 3fOti3 

2,828 

652 

i 

8 

7 

7 

65 

Rice pounders, hunker-, flour ^rnid^T^j 

1.222 

1,092 

123 

\ 3 

■ 


4 

66 

Bakers and biscuit, makers ..... 

705 

574 

80 

! 47 

1 


3 

67 

Gram parchers, etc. 

167 

162 

4 


i 1 



6S 

Butchers ...... 

068 

967 


! 

1 

1 


70 

Butter, chee«e and ghee makers 

2 



i 

1 

2 



Sweetmeat makers, etc. ...... 

482 

22 

444 

1 9 

6 

1 


73 

Brewers and distiller^ ....... 

17 

11 

1 

J 

t 


3 

j •• 


13. Industries of dress and the toiU t .... 

7,071 

6,313 

1,343 

1 232 

1 20- 

59 

.. 

77 

Tailors, millmeis, etc. ..... 

2,142 

1.691 

194 

227 

7 

23 


78 

Shoe, boot and sandal maker ..... 

2,878 

2,525 

311 

4 

12 

26 


80 

IVashing. cleaning and dyeing .... 

1,807 

1.084 

710 


4 



81 

Barbers, hair dressers, etc. ...... 

1,144 

1,012 

119 

1 

2 

10 



14, Furniture Industries ...... 

11 

11 






84 

Upholsterers, tent makers 

11 

11 













• 



15. HuUding Industries ...... 

3,043 

1,737 

135 

158 

13 



86 

Lime burners, cement workers ...... 

537 

537 

. , 





87 

Stone cutters and dressers 

14 

14 

.. 





88 

Brick layers and masons 

863 

790 

52 

IS 

3 



89 

House builders, decorators, etc. 

; 629 

306 

83 

140 

10 




16. Construction of means of transport 

50 

9 

30 

1 

2 

8 


90 

Persons engaged in making, assembling, repairing motor 

50 

0 

30 

1 

2 

8 

. 


vehicles or cycles. 









J^roduction and transmission of Physical forces . 

13 

1 

7 






93 

Gas workers and electric light and power .... 

13 

1 

7 

0 



•• 



18. Other miscellaneous and undefined Industries 

6,147 

1,770 

3,732 

222 

18 

399 

C 


94 

Printers, lithographers, etc. ...... 

77 

19 

16 

19 

6 

12 

5 


95 

Book binders and stitchers 

31 

27 

4 






96 

Makers of musical instruments 

1 



1 





97 

Makers of watches and clocks, surgical instrument'', et«'. 

66 

23 

31 

0 

3 




98 

\\ orkers in precious stones, etc, ..... 

1,545 

073 

407 

156 

9 

• • 



100 

Toy, kite, cage, fishing tackle, etc. ..... 

10 

10 







101 

Others (other than performers employed in theat^c■^, race 

19 


5 

5 


8 

1 



course, ser\'ice, etc.) 









103 

Sweepers, scavengers, etc. 

4,398 

718 

3,269 

32 


379 




Ir.—TBAysPOBT 

30i594 

24,644 

4,163 

786 

490 

480 

39 



19. Transport by air 






■■ 



1 

20. Transport by icater ....... 

119 

112 

7 

•• i 

1 




108 

Persons emploved on streams, rivers, canals, etc. 

52 

45 

7 

j 





109 

Labourers employed on canal, etc. ..... 

11 

14 







110 

Boat owners, boatmen, etc. ...... 

53 

53 

■■ 







21. Iransport by road ....... 

17,201 

16,837 

191 \ 

163 

' 1 

1 



111 

Persons (other than labourers emploved on maintenance of 

66 

60 

6 







roads, etc. 



1 






112 , 

Labourers emploved on road bridges .... 

2,042 

1,082 

54 

5 ! 


1 



113 ' 

Owner'^, managers and employes (excluding personal servants) 

5 

4 


1 ; 






connected witli mechaiiically driven vehicle 




t 





114 

Owners, managers and employes (excluding personal ser- 

2,313 

2.027 

121 : 

158 ; 

7 


1 



vants) connected with vehicles. 



1 

1 

1 




115 

Pack elephant, camel, mule, ass drivers .... 

12.775 

12,764 

10 

1 

•• ! 

1 





22. Transport by rail ....... 

13,433 

7.340 

3,673 

565 1 

1 

404 \ 

430 

32 


118 

Railway emjdoves of all kind'' other than coolies 

8,013 

4,552 

2,984 

523 

402 

420 

32 


119 

Labourers employed on railway construction and maintenance 

3,520 

2,788 

688 

42 . 






23. Post Office, Teleyraph and Telephone Services 

S41 

333 

292 I 

1 


79 

59 



120 1 

1 

Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services . 

841 

355 

202 

56 ' 

[ 

79 

59 



1 

r. —TRADE 

32,310 

1 

1 

lly744 . 

j 

18,989 ; 

j 

1,167 ! 

291 

SB 

04 


1 

24. Banks establishments of credit, exchange and 

1,183 

664 

473 j 

6 ! 

oo 

6 

12 


r 

insurance. 



1 

! 





121 

Bank managers, money lenders, exchange agents, etc. . 

1,182 

664 

472 

-oj 

22 

6 

12 


! 

25. Brokerage, commission and export 

394 

160 

225 

i 

8 j 



1 


122 i 

1 

Brokers, commission agents, commercial travellers, etc. 

394 

160 

i 

225 

8 j 



1 



26. Trade in textiles ....... 

8,869 

1 

3.835 i 

4,943 

32 

oS 

1 



12*1 

Trade in piece-goods, silk, etc. ...... 

8,869 

3.S35 I 

1 

4,943 

32 

58 

1 




2 ] 




(Iroup No. 
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XX.— OCCUPATION— DISTRIBUTION BY RELIGION- coh/(^. 


' Total Musalman I Hindu I bikh iNeo-Hindii Cliriitian I Others 


S 1 9 


V.~Tlt iDE—c-jH'L 
'i7. Ti(«h- in ifitthet tniif Jitr\ 

Trade lu ^kin^, I*, ttlier and fui'> 


5/5. Tt atle in ii'ootl ....... 

Trade m wood, ft'-'. ...... 

‘JO. Tradv in nietafs ...... 

Trade in metal', tue>l', f to ..... 

.TO. Trode in poften/ . . ... 

Trade in ijottery, bnek -j etc. ..... 

31. Tfitfh'in i'heniii ol i>) odncfs .... 
^ 'trade 111 cliemieal pioduct' ..... 

3'J eU'. 

Vendor^ of liqurir', f-tc 

UwneiT and iu.iiia.r' i' ui hoted-?, etc., and their einplo.' e-' 


33- Other trade in foodstuffs 

IT'h <lealci> ..... 
<’rrof■p^^ arul it y.. of ercetald-- oil, 'alt. cte 
Selt'i'i of milk, i'utter, ‘-hep, < t«* 

St ll.'i' ol sweetim at. v'ur, « tc. 

Caidaim 'III, M-in t.ihl.-, iniit mHu'- 

(iram ai!<l puUf* (h alei ' 

T’obaee»>, uinuin, uanja, < t'‘ , M‘t|er' . 

Di alers m 'hce|j. uaat'and pi'^' 

Dealers in liay, yr i--. and lodder 


3^. Trade in rlothint/ and foifet nrlirtes 
Trade in ready-made eluthni?, etc. . 

3.J. Trade in furniture . 

Trade in furniture, carpr-t-*, etc. 
ilaid\\are, cookinu: utcii'ils etc. 

30> Trade in bnifdiny materials 
Trade in building luatcriaK («tonea) . 

57. Trade in ^neuns of transport 

Dt-aler' in nn'chanical traii'jiort 
DcaliTT in I'amai't ' and < art' . 

Dealcro and hirer-; of e-lepliants, etc. . 


38- Trade iti fmd .... 
Dealers in firewood, etc. ... 

30. Trade in articles of In.rtn-n, etr. 

Dealeis in eomiiion Jian'ile'. iM.id, iicokiacc 
Publisher-;, bookseller', stationers 

40. Trade of other sorts . 

Dr-ahT' in racT', FtaMc-', refii'p. fte. . 
(Jrjinral 'tor'-keei'iTi and 'h«)j)k*jrper& 
Itinerant trader?, peeliar?, hawkers . 


::tio j 

‘J.7S 

o ! 

' 1 


200 , 

1 

25S 



1 

<iO j 

43 

j 


tv.) 1 

1 

45 1 

1 

^1 

22 ' 

1 

Hi ; 

■; ! 

7 

1 

Id 


7 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 


J i 

i 


; 4 


3'iH ] 

AV* ' 

i 

433 

34 

1 

,>2!* 1 

1 

52 ' 

4jJ 

34 

iiOO \ 

346 1 

1S8 

23 

l-ss 

29 ' 

177 

15 

412 

317 

1 

51 

S 

0,428 

1 

3,286 

3,126 

1 

806 

V> 


2 


l.lou 

C.A 

3.09L 

' *702 

91« 

1 500 

375 

1 

.H 

• 8 



1 271 

! 5 IS 

0 57 

0 j 

1 2 52 

i ir» 

92.S 

120 

12'.) 

91 

38 


927 

1 927 ' 



107 

1 Jil : 

55 

4 

343 

302 ^ 

33 

8 

J-IJ 

302 ' 

1 : 

33 

8 

341 

1 

55 

II 

S2 

' 6: 


6 

11 

02 

8 

4'J 


7 

4 

5 


7 

4 

3 


626 

575 

30 

6 

51 

10 

29 


0 



G 

oOD 

557 

10 



C. — Public Administration and liberal arts 

i 

yi.—PVBLIC FORCE 

4l. Army .... 


Army (Imperial) 
Army (Indian ??tate') 


42. yary . 

43. Air force 
Air Force 


Police . 

Village watchmen 


50,443 ' 27,355 13,363 ! 3,768 

! i 

a;.*,/74 ii,Ts;s \ io,so7 \ 3 , -no 

■J'J,091 10.107 I 10,013 ‘1,003 

, 'J,518 I 10,64J 2,965 ! 

8S'9 ! bS9 I .. 
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XX.— OCCUPATION— DISTRIBUTION BY REUGIOK—concld. 


Group No. 

OCCTTPATION 

! 

Total ! 

Musal" an , 

i 

Hindu 

Sikh 

Neo-Hindu 

( Iiristian 

Others 

1 

o 

i 

3 

4 1 

1 

1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 


rii.—rvBLic Ai):}iiyisTitATiox . . . . ! 

8,040 

6,266 

1 

1 

243 

225 

40 

4 


4ii. Piiblto Administration ...... 

8,040 

6.266 \ 

1 

243 

225 

49 

4 

161 

Service of the State . . . . . . . j 

4,d.8d 

3,720 

851 i 

194 

1^8 

29 

4 

162 

Service of the Indian >tate? ...... 

i: i!< 4 

2,120 

119 . 

21 

14 



163 

iMmiieipal and other local ..... 

5 a. 1 

2 ;6 

214 1 

18 ; 

20 

18 


164 

\ illage oIllcuU ami ^<.l\anl7^ utlici than uatchijien 

^ ! 

— o J 

190 _ 

148 . 

1 

1 

! 

10 

3 




Till I'ROFEHSIOX ASH LIDEItAA AJil’S . . ' 

10,220 

8 206 j 

if2f*4 ; 

31,7 

106 

281 

18 


i 

46. Religion 

5,h:i \ 

5,438 

351 

41 


33 

8 

165 

Prie>t.«, minmtcrsj etc. ....... 

5,009 

4.808 i 

158 

2 


33 

8 

166 

mendicant', (tc. ...... 

515 , 

400 

.)<> 





167 

Catechists, reader', duirch service 

Temple, burial or burning ground .sei\ iee . 

6 ' 

1 

5 





168 

•111 ; 

139 1 

1J3 ' 

1 

39 





47. Tmw .......... 

140 

1 

60 

56 

3 

30 



169 

Lawyers of all kind«. ka?!'!, mukhtars 

4 i 

1 


2 

1 



170 

Lawyer^' clerks, petition untei’s . , . . , > 

ir, i 

59 j 

50 i 

1 

29 




48, l^Iedicine ......... 

l,30,t j 

4m 

450 

102 

87 

168 


171 

Medical practitioners of all kind« ..... 

.561 1 

^ ; 

124 1 

« 50 

71 

79 


172 

Midwives, vaocinatoi", cumpouudiK .... 

744 

270 ; 

1 

6.6 1 

43 1 

10 

^9 



49. Instruetion ........ 

408 

1 

240 ' 

57 

21 

38 

42 

1 

173 

Professors and tfachers of all kind* 

3tl0 

221 1 

52 

16 

35 

41 

1 

174 

Clerks and servants connected with education 

30 

25 

f 

5 

5 

3 

1 



50, Reiters and arts and '>eieni\ s ..... 

2.487 

1.061 

200 

148 

41 

38 

0 

175 

Public scribes, stenourapher*., etc. ..... 

37 

17 ! 

19 

83 


1 


178 

Architect'*, surveyois, eiiuMiiei i-* and tin ir ' mploye'. 

Authors auditois, niti't. phototfiaiihn=« . . 

1,149 

707 

23.1 

39 

17 

d 

177 

i\:> 

1.5 i 

25 

16 


6 

1 

178 

SEiisic composers and master’*, pl.av» i*, on all kiml' of nui'lcal 
mstruments, sinners and danccis. 

Conjurers fortune tellers <-tc 

1,178 

1,156 

'’l 

- 


14 


179 

.58 

6 i 


47 





D. — Miscellaneous 

46,767 

40,179 

5,002 

524 

197 

840 

25 


r.T — PEssoxs Eirixa ox their ixcome . 

731 

525 

75 


22 

70 

8 


51. Persons living prineipalh/ on their income . 

731 

52.7 

75 

.77 


70 

8 

180 

Proprietors, fund and 'scholarship holders an.l peji-.i.)iit r< 

:.u 

o2.5 

i 5 

31 

22 

70 

8 


X,~-I>0:^lESTIC SPRTIcr. 

! 

25.270 

2t,041 

2,368 

197 

62 

706 

5 


52. Domestic service . ...... 

; 25,2f0 

21.041 

2.368 

197 

62 

706 

5 

181 

Cooks, water carrier'?, watihmen and otlmr indooi '»-rv.aiit*- . 

' 24.457 

21.620 

1.911 

175 

56 

690 

5 

182 

Frhate irioonia, dog bojj-, etc. ..... 

197 

117 

259 

1 9 

2 

10 


183 

l^ivatc motor driver*? and clfanxiT- . 

4 35 

2U4 

198 

1 I'l 

4 

6 

■■ 


XI.—iySUFFICIE\TLY DESCRIBED OCCFFA- 
TJOXS. 

13,710 

11,129 

2,131 

276 

110 

61 

12 


53. General terms n'liich do not indieate a definite 
ocenpntion. 

'■ 13,719 

11.120 

2,131 

276 

110 

1 

61 

12 

184 

Manufacturers, bU'ine='mcn and eontraitoF' othi rwme un- 
^pcclfied. 

' 53 1 

265 

1 

145 

57 

' 43 

15 

4 

185 

Cashiers, accountants, liook-kef p* T', < h rks and otln-r emplnve 
in un^p^'ci^ipd oifu-es. 

1 25: 

957 

1 

212 

1 

21 

48 

10 


186 

ilechanics otlicrw me im>De< ified . . . . . 

.'S-’ 


1 20 


1 1 

22 

4 

187 

Labourers ami M orkm< n ot In. rw I'C U 11 'per ified 

11 851 

i 

1 

j 9,872 

1 

1 

1 1,754 

198 

' 13 

14 



XII.—UXPRODLCTin: ... . . 

! 

1 7,038 

6.584 

428 

20 

i 3 

1 

3 



54. Inmates of Jails, asi/fnms and almshouses 

1 

1 556 

488 

50 

16 

1 

•> 


188 

Inmate-* of j’ail', a'ylinn-, 1 tc. ...... 

1 556 

i 

4»8 

50 

16 

•• 

2 

* . . 


55, Beggars, vagrants, prostitat* s . . . . 

j 6,482 

i 6.096 

i 378 

1 

I 4 

! 3 

1 


189 

Begsrars. vagrants, witches, etc. . . . . . 

' 5.420 

' 5,045 

368 

' • 4 

1 ^ 



190 

Procurers and pro'titutf* ...... 

' 1,062 

i 

1,05 i 

10 

1 

1 



2 I 2 










* 
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TABLE XXI. 


Occupation by Selected Tribes and Races. 
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XXI.— OCCUPATION BY 




POPULATION 

DEALT WITH | 

RECORDED PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION 


1 





I. Exploitation oe animals and vegetation 


Caste, Tribe, Race 
or XationaKty 

! 

j 

Actual woekees 

] 

j 

Dependants 

Income 
from 
rent of 
agricul- 
tural 
land 

Cultiva- 
tors of alt 
kinds 

Agents, 
managers, 
etc., of 
landed 
estates 

Field 
labourers, 
fruit, vege- 
table, etc., 
growers, 
forest 
rangers, 
guards 
and wood 
cutters 

Raisors of 
livestock, 
herdsmen, 
etc. 

Fishing 

and 

bunting 

11. Ex- 1 
ploitation 
of 

rninerala 



Males 

Females 

i 

Males j 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Males 

Males 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons : 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Indigenous 


2HO,73!) 

9,248 

135,240 

341,697 18,290 

131,306 

3 

926 

17,428 

1,673 

1,173 

Indigenous 
IM UKdmans 


223,779 

6,192 

162,024 

303,629 18,210 131,291 

I i 

5 

903 

17,393 

1,675 

1,163 

Baloch 


55,661 

117 

39,912 

77,715 

7,451 

42,249 


84 

2,653 

621 

8 

(?) Eastern 


; 3!', 263 

12 

94, SU 

IS, 027 

3,035 

30,363 


57 

456 


3 

Bugti 


7,310 

• • 

5,612 

9,809 

24 

7,239 


1 

9 



Di'mblri 


1,982 

2 

1,327 

2,733 

17 

1,858 


1 

47 


1 

I 

Khetran 


5,017 

1 

4,001 

8,104 

294 

4,475 


1 

40 


1 

Magasi 


2,928 

3 

1,661 

3,690 

85 

2,776 


C 

15 


.. i 

Mari . 


7,487 

2 

5,640 

9,472 

339 

6,746 



267 


1 

Rind Buledi 


1,590 

. . 

1,005 

2,087 

97 

1,418 


4 

13 



Rind Jamali 


055 


603 

1,303 

196 

717 



1 



Rind Khosa 


1,141 

- . 

733 

1,584 

205 

896 


1 

7 



Rind Lashari 


1,497 

1 

808 

1,921 

103 

1,323 


6 

2 



Rind Unspecified 

5,058 

1 

3,028 

6,095 

2,491 

2,587 


37 

55 


1 

Umrani 


370 

. . 

224 

510 

40 

314 






Others 


200 

2 

51 

117 

44 

14 


, , 



1 

(?'?', We6lcr7i 


19,49S 

105 

15,090 

20,638 

3,516 

1 1,886 


27 

2,197 

821 

5 

Buledi 


400 


240 

593 

48 

391 


, , 

11 



Dashti 


1,218 

3 

1,141 

2,112 

275 

868 



18 



Gichki 


205 

5 

89 

270 

167 

20 



2 



Kaudai 


534 


377 

j 

783 

146 

353 


1 

19 



Rais . 


1,601 

30 

1,322 

2,080 

464 

799 


9 

17 

292 


Rakhshani . 


6,564 

13 

' 5,193 

9,907 

588 

4,513 


14 

893 

18 

1 

Rind . 


5,247 

37 

i 3.951 

7,901 

1,057 

3,284 



497 

160 

0 

Sangur 


1,319 

7 

1,043 

1,907 

03 

707 



389 

98 


Sanjrani 


87 

-- 

165 

229 

8 

9 



08 



Others 


2,210 

10 

j 1,572 

3,240 

700 

936 


3 

283 

53 

2 

Brahui . 


55,006 

60 

' 33,955 

70,713 

4,501 

35,114 

2 

398 

8,312 

253 

12 

(/) Original 
nnchns. 


6,120 

12 

i 3,620 

8,109 

442 

4,013 


23 

920 

10 


Ahmadzai . 

• 

28 

. . 

20 

71 

1 

4 

' ’ 


1 



Gurgnari . 

• 

' 440 


1 291 

654 

33 

265 


, , 

87 



Dtazai 


140 


' 113 

192 

45 

90 



9 



Kalandarari 


’ 1,008 


1 753 

2,171 

1 

57 

1,438 


8 

82 



Kambrari . 


777 

3 

554 

‘ 1,080 

108 

485 


1 

62 



Mirwari 


890 

3 

519 

1,178 

64 

578 



182 

10 


Rodeni 

• 

626 

•• 

1 363 

797 

105 

252 


1 

148 

• 


Sumalari . 

— 

1,605 

5 

1,005 

1 

2,056 

29 

931 


13 

349 

•• 
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SELECTED TRIBES AND RACES. 


OF ACTUAL WORKERS 


VIII. Peopessions and libekal abts 


i III. IV. 

j Indus- i Trans- 


VI. ! 
Public j 
Force | 


VII. ! 

Public t 
j adniinis- 

! tration ' ReiiiruJii 


Law, 

Medicine 

and 

Instruc- 

tion 


IX. Per- 
Letter^, son& liv'- 

art . and ni '4 011 
sciencCo their 
income 


X. Domes 
tic 

service 


XL In- I 
sufli- i 

ciently ' Ca-.tc, Tribe, Race 

described productive or Nationality 


1 13 14 i 15 16 17 ^ IS 

7,^83 7,741 8,301 1,093 ‘7,021 1,732 
7,233 7,723 2,447 1,092 1,997 1,011 


Males j 

Mules 

Persons 

1 PeT,!.ons 

Pcr.tiOiis 

Persons 

Persons 

, Persons 

Pei’ibOns 

16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

1 21 


23 



82 11^712 3,001 2,130 ' Indigenous 

80 11 308 ‘2,932 1,983 Indigenous 

’ Mused mans 


728 

177 

198 1 

326 

151 j 

10 

28 

9 

91 

276 

269 

Baloch 

56.5 ‘ 

53 

55 

183 

93 1 

5 

16 

5 

66 

67 \ 

201 

(i) Eastern 


10 Bugti 


4 ; 

13 j 

4 ; 

5 

19 ! 

t 

2 

112 

1 

2 1 

7 

8 

23 

19 

• 3 1 

14 

1 

2 

3! 

1 

2 

11 

1 

38 ' 

.. 

1 

8 ; 

. . 

8 ! 

15 

1 

2 

4 i 

1 

S 

'1 

i 

12 1 

2 

1 

1 

4 ; 

. . 

6 

12 

• . 

1 

3 

4 

4 

11 1 

.. 

16 

3 

10 

56 ; 

175 

31 

5 i 

90 

38 

•• 

1 

.. 

3 

7 

5 

1 

37 

70 

6 

10 

15 

4 

m 

363 

124 

143 

143 

55 


30 

5 

, , 

4 

11 


.. 

6 

.. 

5 

4 

. . 

5 

1 

• .. 

2 

1 

43 

4 

18 


2 

3 

58 

128 

47 

137 

26 

18 

40 

48 

38 


91 

8 

11 

42 

2 

1 

1 

. ■ 

• • 


•• 

•• 

2 

• ■ 

37 

106 

7 

5 

10 

13 

522 

2,887 

464 

517 

1 567 

230 

56 

325 

135 

14 

67 

i 10 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

22 


2 

52 

2 


4 

i 

! 

• • 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

1 

3 

10 

1 

• • 

• • 

2 

13 

63 

14 

• • 

2 

9 

6 

16 

2 

•• 

2 

4 

5 

73 

3 

11 

i 5 

1 

3 

7 

111 

113 


1 32 

•• 


1 

1 


1 

2 ^ 

] 

9 

Dombki 

3 

1 

7 

9 , 

14 

Khetran 


.. 

. . 

2 

22 

Magasi 

1 

1 

! 4 

, . 

0 

" 1 

71 

Mari 


! 

4 


14 

Rind Ruled i 

*> 


7 

5 

7 

Rind Jama li 


i 

1 

1 

2 i 

3 

Rind Khosa 



6 

1 

3 : 

11 

Rind Lashari 


. - / j 

Ui/ 

j 


1 


.. 

■ . 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

19 

2 


1 

23 i 

1 

6 

2 

1 

9 1 

8 

2 

■ 16 1 

1 

4 


37 Rind Unspecified 
Umrani 
3 Others 
65 (ii) TFe»(crre 
. Ruled i 

1 Dashti 
Gichki 

3 , Kaudai 
3 Rais 

29 Rakhshani 

i 

11 Rind 

2 Sangur 

i 

. 1 Sanjrani 

19 j Others 

299 I Brahui 

24 ; (i) Original 

\ nucleus 

. I Ahmadzai 

. Gurgnari 

1 ntazai 

3 Kalandarari 

2 Kamhrari 
6 Mirwari 

8 Rodeni 

4 ' Snmalari 
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XXI.— OCCUPAflON BY 


POPULATION DEALT IVITH | RECORDED PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION 


I. Exploitation op animals and vegetation 


Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality 

Actual 

W'OKRZRS 

Dependants 

Income 
from 
rent of 
agricul- 
tural 
land 

• 

Cultiva- 
tors of all 
kinds 

Agents, 
managers, 
etc., of 
landed 
estates 

Field 
labourers, 
fruit, vege- 
table, etc., 
growers, 
forest 
rangers, 
guards 
and wood 
cutters 

Raisors of 
livestock, 
herdsmen, 
etc. 

Fishing 

and 

hunting 

II. Ex- i 
ploitatiou 
of 

minerals 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males 

Males 

Males 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

(ii) Siif'dican 

18,701 

17 

10,670 

22,550 

2,3,55 

11,896 


246 

856 

81 

6 

Bangulzai . 

3,941 

1 

1,940 

4,399 

926 

2,110 


58 

174 

• • 

.. 

Kurd 

1,075 

2 

644 

1,261 

92 

749 


4 

34 

58 

1 

Lahri 

2,062 

1 

1,156 

2,353 

19 1 

1,364 


52 

66 


.. 

Langav 

3,153 

1 

2,035 

4,107 

196 

2,383 


55 

28 


. . i 

Mamishahi 

1,038 

1 

524 

1,227 

202 

465 


30 

9 


-• : 

Raisaui 

937 

1 

501 

1,179 

185 

550 


8 

20 


1 

• • 1 

Rustumiai . 

215 

. . 

137 

284 

104 

77 


1 



1 : 

Sarparra 

774 

6 

393 

939 

112 

478 


1 

46 


.. 

Satakzai 

661 


361 

666 

20 

513 


* . 

7 

4 

1 

Shahwani . 

2,942 

2 

1,691 

3,628 

223 

2,028 


24 

168 

19 

3 

Zagr Mengal 

1,999 

2 

1,297 

2,616 

101 

1,170 


13 

304 

•• 

* * 

[ 

{ici's Jhnlaioxii 

28,043 

27 

10,062 

38,740 

1,478 

18,016 

2 

128 

6,517 

130 

5 ! 

Bizanjav . 

3,213 

5 

2,203 

4,502 

100 

1^02 



1,059 

20 

1 

Haruni 

380 

2 

225 

507 

33 

224 



64 

. • 

• • 

Mamasanl . 

4,672 

2 

3,507 

6,664 

217 

1,935 


13 

2,088 

67 

. . 

Mengal 

7,896 

6 

5,399 

10,721 

312 

4,479 

2 

38 

2,160 

21 

4 

Nichari 

694 

2 

39! 

796 

26 

580 


1 

8 

. . 

1 

Pandrani . 

507 

! 

318 

663 

11 

422 


22 

39 

. . 

. . 

Sajdi . 

1,430 

- 5 

889 

1,813 

121 

988 


2 

219 

32 

• . 

Zahri 

10,151 

6 

6,128 

13,074 

658 

8,086 


52 

890 

•• 

•• 

(ii?) Mi<ir^eUa' 

IIHOX'S 

1,235 

5 

59i 

1,215 

226 

559 


1 


32 

1 

Nighari 

492 

. 

351 

659 

134 

311 

* * 

•- 

1 

4 

• • 

Rekizai 

228 


141 

284 

49 

176 

j 


.. 

.. 


Umpecified 

515 

5 

102 

272 

43 

72 


1 

18 

32 

1 

Fathan 

55,203 

»69 

40,686 

78,103 

2,399 

40,792 

3 

231 

3,657 

26 

912 

Barech 

578 

5 

329 

638 

1 

87 


10 

17 

17 

22 

Jafar 

401 


332 

622 

. - 

355 



17 


. . 

Kakar 

30,021 

: 28 

21,930 

40,621 

1,198 

21,712 

1 

119 

2,320 

8 

867 

Dumar . 

2,454 

i 

1,882 

3,404 

85 

1,663 

1 

1 

2 

587 

8 

1 

Sanzarkhel 

14,901 

7 

10,044 

20,586 

540 

11,145 

1 . • • 

47 

1,538 


358 

Sargara . 

735 

2 

500 

1,056 

19 

603 


13 

11 

. . 

38 

Snatia 

7,578 

4 

5,107 

0,740 

492 

5,098 


20 

124 


429 

Targhara , 

3,608 

1 10 

3,094 

6,309 

42 

2,996 


31 

47 


21 

Others . , 

695 


304 

526 

20 

207 


6 

13 

•• 

20 
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SBLECrED TRIBES AND RACES— cowfmitecZ. 


OF ACTUAL WOBKERS i 







1 

Vm* Profession's and LiBERAii arts | 


1 



1 


1 

1 


1 






XI. In- 



III. j 
Indus- 
try 1 

IV. 

Trans- 

port 

V. 

Trade 

VI. 
Public 
Force ‘ 

VII. , 
Public ; 
adminis-' 
tration 

Religion ^ 

Law, 

Medicine 

and 

Letters, 
arts and 

IX. Per- 
sons liv- 1 
iug on 

X. Domes- 
tic 

service 

suffi- 
ciently XII. Un- ; 
described productive 
occupa- 1 

Caste, Tril^e, Race 
or Xationality 




j 


Instmc- 

sciences 

tbeir 


tions 

1 


. 

1 

i 





i 

j 

tion 

1 

j 


income ' 

i 

1 

1 

1 




Persons 

; 

Persons 

Persons 

Males 

Males 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons | 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 


r 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 i 

24 

1 


1,732 

120 

244 

300 

111 

50 

74 

20 

64 

240 

66 

(ti) Sarawan 

1 12 

404 

16 

35 

81 

15 

38 


2 

14 

38 

19 

Bangulzai 

27 

77 

2 

5 

6 

2 


5 


7 

8 


Kurd 

il 

1 59 

211 

13 

10 

39 

18 

6 


. . 

7 

19 

5 

Lahr* 

43 

224 

9 

83 

23 

31 

1 

2 

1 

5 

71 i 

4 

Langav 

6 

232 

9 

29 

28 

8 


. . 

* . 

6 

12 

3 

Mamashahi 

27 

62 

9 

2 

26 

9 

1 

• . 

16 

1 

10 

8 

5 

Raisani 

• • 

9 

6 

• , 

7 



• • 

1 

• • 

4 

1 

5 

Rustumzai 

2l 

72 

12 

, . 

11 

6 

4 


1 

. . 

11 

6 

Sarparra 

1 

11 

3 

. « 





» . 


1 


Satakzai 

38 

223 

11 

70 

15 

8 


67 

. . 

5 

29 

8 

Shahwani 

24 

202 

30 

10 

64 

14 

” 

•• 

• • 

6 

42 

12 

Zagr'Afengal 

200 

666 

198 

199 

176 

07 

10 

23 

14 

67 

258 

186 

(tit) Jhalawan 

10 

45 

5 

2 

4 

2 

8 




45 

15 

Bizanjav 

5 

33 

15 

4 

2 

1 

• . 




6 

5 

Hanmi 

50 

82 

60 

21 

34 

24 

1 


2 

10 

55 

36 

Mamasani 

61 

360 

48 

107 

68 

37 

1 

20 

8 

26 

67 

82 

Mengal 

• 

15 

4 

32 

3 

1 


1 


1 

21 

3 

Nichari 

6 

« . 

2 

4 

1 

. . 


. « 

. . 

- 

.. 

1 

Pandrani 

12 

21 

6 

1 

1 

. . 



1 

3 

14 

15 

Sajdi 

67 

110 

68 

28 

63 

32 

1 


2 

' 4 

1 

27 

50 

30 

Zaferi 

28 

164 

11 

60 

24 

i 

! 3 


3 

1 

38 

48 

23 

(iv)‘^Miscella- 






1 



i 

1 




neous 

16 

4 

4 

. . 

. . 

2 


. . 

i 

1 

4 

16 

* • 

Nighari 

• 

* 


. , 







3 


Rekizai 

12 

160 

7 

60 

24 

1 

• 

3 

■■ 

34 

29 

23 

Unspecified 

1,009 

2,612 

1,044 

138 

1 584 

1 

1 548 

25 

90 

16 

1 

159 

649 

378 

Pathan 

16 

205 

40 

11 

5 

! 


34 

8 

i 6 

81 

6 

Barech 

13 

1 

7 


5 

j 

2 


i 



1 

Jafar 

390 

1,618 

1 582 

i 

63 

310 

328 

7 

19 

3 

89 

376 

i 160 

1 

Kakar 

3 

57 

9 

4 

, 6 

‘ 4 

r 1 


1 

4 

7 

U 

Dumar 

205 

398 

' 223 

20 

97 

136 

2 

1 

! 1 

1 

17 

no 

70 

Sanzarkhel 

15 

26 

15 


15 

23 

1 


j 

6 


2 

Sargara 

102 

709 

122 

12 

* 142 

101 

1 

' 2 

i 

13 

1 

18 

165 

33 

Snatia 

26 

173 

150 

[ 

\ 3 

' SO 

1 

45 

i 

i * * 


! 1 

s 

\ 

'' 27 

18 

Targhara 

39 

155 

63 

'' 14 

20 

1 

1 

19 

1 

j 1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 36 

! 67 

13 

Others 


2k 
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XXI.--OC(nJPATION BY 


POPULATION DEALT WITH RECORDED PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION 


1. Exploitation op animals and vegetation 


Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality 

Actual workeks 

1 

i 

i 

1 

Dependants 

i 

Income 

from 

rent of ; 
agricul- 
tural 
land 

Cultiva- I 
ors of all 
kinds j 

Agents, 
nanagers, 
etc., of 
landed 
estates 

Field j 
labourers, 
ruit, vege- 
table, etc., 
growers, ; 

forest 
rangers, j 
guards j 
and wood j 
cutters j 

Raisors of 
livestock, 
lerdsmen, 
etc. 

Fishing 

and 

hunting 

II. Ex- 
ploitation 
of 

minerals 

i 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females , 

Persons 

Males 

Males 

1 

Males 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

1 

2 

■ i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 ’ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Kasi . 

421 

.. 

252 

622 

194 

1 

127 

1 

. 

.. 


Luni . 

917 

1 

766 

1,503 

30 

816 i 


1 

28 



Pani . 

8,589 

6 1 

1 

6,476 

12,656 

183 

6,765 

•• 

6 

1,068 

•• 

4 

Main Branch , 

l,6Jo 

2 

1,012 

2,313 

128 

1 


1 


.. 

. . 

Isot 

810 


501 

1,191 

17 

682 


2 

70 


.. 

Lann 

385 


217 

479 


1 

• . 

358 

.. 


Mandokhel 

1,226 

3 

053 

1,688 


046 

2 

83 



MuKnhhul 

3,908 

1 

3,228 

6,008 

30 

3,136 j 

1 

554 


4 

Zarkun , 

588 


467 

062 

8 

555 \ 


3 



Unspecified . \ 

18 


8 

15 

■■ 

15 \ 


■■ 



Shirani 

2,201 

1 

1,670 

3,425 

8 

2,039 \ 

5 

6 

• . 

1 

Tarin 

11,036 

24 

8,234 

16,716 

749 

8,496 1 

40 

196 

•• 

14 

Abdal Achakzai '' 

5,860 


4,390 

8,895 

119 

4,887 i 

20 

78 


8 

Spin Tarin 

3,193 

15 

2,040 

4,365 

358 

2,268 


0 

07 


6 

Tor Tarin 

1,878 

8 

1,765 

3,372 

; 270 

1,332 


11 

21 


. . 

Unspecified 

105 


30 

84 

2 

0 






Zmarai 

505 


426 

769 


286 


45 



. . 

Others 

534 


271 

! 531 

i 

36 

109 


4 

5 

1 

4 

Lasi (Panj Raj). 

7,159 

1 

38 

5,206 

1 

10,809 

84 

5,166 

• • 

8 

1,414 

25 

• • 

Angaria . , ' 

1,062 

3 

739 

1,559 

8 

857 1 

. 

183 

5 


Burra 

1,397 

6 

915 

[ 1,961 

19 

1,054 1 

. 

280 

6 


Jamot 

2,050 

16 

1,491 

‘ 3,106 

11 

1,105 

4 

789 

7 


Runjha 

1,509 

8 

1,163 

2,347 

31 

1,210 


3 

54 

1 


Sheikh 

1,100 

5 

859 

1 

1,761 

15 

906 

. 

1 

106 

7 

• 

Unspecified 

41 


39 

75 

1 

« 34 

) 

•• 

2 

•• 

•• 

Jatt . 

22,480 

10 

j 12,615 

28,086 

1,936 

16,156 


45 

471 

4 

69 

Sayyid 

5,966 

20 

4,601 

9,678 

884 

3,355 

1 

i 

' 

24 

267 


18 

Bukhari 

2,393 

8 

2,255 

4,845 

346 

1 1,464 

1 

I 

i 

i 5 

83 



Chishti 

379 


1 254 

596 

130 

j 137 

1 

7 


• . 

Gharshin . 

243 


179 

1 364 

29 

155 

i 

.. 

11 


4 

Kaheri 

284 


146 

366 

108 

1 159 

^ 1 

. • 


• • 

Mashwani . 

341 

5 

178 

400 28 

00 

! 1 

. . 


• • 

Taran 

317 

2 

216 

421 

11 

237 

. . 

36 


7 

XJstrana 

189 

1 

166 

; 268 4 

163 j 

. • 

4 



ethers 

1,820 1 5 

1,208 

2,418 228 

862 ■ 

16 

116 


7 
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ELECTED TRIBES AND BAISEB—continued. 


OP ACTUAL WORKERS 


III. 

Indus- 

try 

IV. 

Trans- 

port 

V. 

Trade 

VI. 

Public 

Force 

VII. 

PubUo' 

admi- 

nistra. 

tion 

i 

VIII. Pe 

Religion 

OFES3IONS 

Law, Me- 
dicine 
and i 

Instruc- j 
tion 1 

tND LIBSSA 

Letters, 
arts and 
sciences 

L ARTS 

i 

IX. Per- 
sons liv- 1 
ing on 
their 
income 

X. Domes- 
tic 

service 

XI. In- 
suffi- 
ciently 
described 
occupa- 
tions 

XII. Un- 
productive 

Persons j 

Persons 

1 

Persons 

Males 

Males 

Persons 

Persotxs 

Persons ; 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 ; 

20 

21 , 

22 

23 

24 

7 

33 

1 

1 

7 

12 


8 ' 

.. 

1 

7 ' 

6 

16 

6 

i 

1 


4 

9 



• • 

■ ■ 


7 

162 

100 

13 ! 

32 

87 

63 

3 

1 


5 

50 ' 

1 

63 

16 

24 

i 

3 ■ 

11 

12 

12 

1 

. 


2 

3 

3 

13 

1 

4 


5 

2 ; 

1 



• • 


22 

2 

12 

. . 



i 

. . ! 





13 

■■ 

15 

43 

5 

21 

50 

30 




2 

24 

8 

110 

19 

1 

. . 

13 

13 

1 ; 

.. 



10 

17 

6 

1 

. • 

* « 

5 

5 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

* 

3 

•• 

•• 


•• 

2 

1 

•• 

■■ 

•• 



•• 

25 

18 

19 

2 

19 

7 

3 

5 

1 

7 

16 

21 

220 

656 

279 

19 

121 

82 

4 

11 

•• 

20 

78 

76 

60 

294 

147 

9 

57 

38 

1 



7 

71 

35 

77 

270 

30 

9 

16 

19 

1 

11 


3 

2 

32 

23 

75 

96 

1 

16 

24 


■ ■ 

•• 

' 6 

4 

7 

60 

16 

6 


2 

1 

2 


•• 

4 

1 

2 

83 

9 

25 


7 

3 

•• 

•• 

• • 

; 

11 

36 

77 

67 

61 

20 

19 

26 

6 

12 


32 

30 

22 

1 

57 

114 

54 


110 

50 

2 


1 

2 

34 

76 

• . 

7 

. 

.. 

. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

3 

1 

2 

17 

• 

• 

5 

6 

•• 



•• 

9 

7 

28 

33 

4 


20 

2 

•• 


1 


12 

50 

25 

47 

20 


73 

40 

2 


•• 

1 

6 

5 

2 

6 

29 

I 

i 

12 

3 

•• 



1 

6 

13 

•• 

4 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


•• 

i 

2^72 

533 

96 

13 

74 

221 

i 4 

55 

3 

259 

217 

1 

162 

131 

212 

295 

! 17 

! 

92 

j 307 

1 IS 

9 

8 

27 

76 

259 

47 

49 

178 

1 1 

7 

103 

1 

1 

: 5 


.. 

6 

19 

88 

• • 

10 

- . 

j 

*' 

2 

66 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

4 

19 

13 

6 

16 

. . 

2 

•• 

•• 


•- 

•• 

1 

' ® 

• • 

2 

.. 

1 

.. 

2 

i 

•• 

•• 

1 

5 

i 5 

j 

22 

20 

13 

2 

66 

1 7 

j 

i • 

1 

•• 

2 

6 

10 

1 

. . 

6 

9 


•• 

7 

! • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 

' 6 

7 

3 

4 


2 

2 

•• 

-■ 

•• 

•• 

•• 


42 

M7 

76 

13 

23 

120 

7 

8 

8 

18 

40 

12£ 


Ca^ite, Tribe, Race 
or Natiouaility 


1 

Kasi 

Luni 

Pani 

Main Branch 

Isot 

Laun 

MandoJchel 

Muaakhel 

Zarkun 

Unspecified 

Shirani 

Tarin 

Abdal Achakzai 
Spin Tarin 
Tor Tarin 
Unspecified 
Zmarai 
Others 

Lasi (Fani Raj) 

Angaria 

Burra 

Jamot 

Run j ha 

Sheikh 

Unspecified 

! 

Jatt 

Sayyid 

Bukhari 

Chishti 

Gharshin 

Kaheri 

! 

; Mashwani 
I Taran 
Ustrana 
Others 


2k 2 
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XXI,— OCCUPATION BY 


POPULATION DEALT WITH 


RECORDED PRINCIPAL OCCUPATION 


I. Exploitation op animals and vegetation 


Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality 

! 

i 

Actual workers j 

j 

Dependants 

1 

1 

Income | 
from 
rent oi 
agricul- 
tural 1 
land ; 

Cultiva- 
tors of all 
kinds 

1 

A + t 

Agents, ^ 
managers, 
etc., of 
landed , 
estate^ 

i 

1 

Field 
abourers, 
rait, vege- 
able, etc., ] 
growers, 
forest 
rangers, 1 
guards i 
ind wood 
cutters 

laisors of 
ivestock, i 
lerdsmen, 
etc. i 

i 

i 

j 

I 

Fishing 

and 

hunting 

II. Ex- 
)loitation 
of 

minerals 


Males 

1 

Females | 

Males 

1 

Female.s 

Persons : 

Males 

i 

1 

Males 1 

1 

Males 

Persons i 

i 

Persons 

Persons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

j 

5 

6 

7 

, 

8 

9 

1 

10 1 

11 

12 

Other Musalmans 

22,314 

5,878 

15,049 

28,525 • 

i 

955 

8,459 

i 

113 

629 

746 

146 

Darzada 

3,153 

80 , 

2,372 ' 

5,080 

232 ■ 

2,385 


1 

9 i 

26 

1 

16 

132 

Dehwar 

2,054 


973 

2,428 

379 

1,326 

; .. i 

! 1 

13 ! 



. . 

Gadra 

2,113 

18 

1,437 

3,390 

12 

1,368 

1 

1 

18 

80 

141 


Gola . 

65 

1 

29 

78 


54 

j 

1 

. . 

. . 

. . 


Jat . 

1,244 


802 

1,680 


278 


13 

342 

. . 

1 

Khoja 

91 

. • ; 

60 

160 


• • 

j 

! 

. . 

. . 

11 

. . 

Langah 

412 

•• 

325 ' 

1 

634 

4 

157 

i 

. . 

5 

2 


Lori . 

2,259 

5 

1,485 

3,141 

29 

1 

133 

1 

1 

1 

9 

16 

10 

2 

Med . 

470 ! 


370 

788 

1 

1 

• • 

1 

! 

. . 

1 

453 

. . 

Nakib 

1,690 

2 

1,305 

2,080 

i 201 

1 

723 , 

20 

57 

8 

. , 

Others 

8,863 1 

i 

5,773 

5,891 

8,466 

i 96 

i 2,035 

1 i 


31 

98 

105 

11 

Tribal followers 

: 1 

1 1 

7,469 

5,76S 

4,999 

6,652 

1 i 

: 63 \ 1,604 


14 

39 

39 

11 

Unspecified 

1,Z94 

\ 

5 

892 , 

1,814 

1 33 

i 

! 461 \ 

1 ! 

17 

59 

66 


IHiudos, Indigenous 6,617 

56 

i 

3,046 

7,760 

1 

79 

1 ! 

10 i .. 

! i 

22 

35 

•• 

8 

Brahmanio 

1 

6,605 

66 

3,034 

7,750 

: 79 

1 

; 10 1 

. . 

22 

35 


8 

Neo-Hindus 

12 

1 

•• 

12 

10 

j 

1 

1 

j 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Sikh, Indigenous, 

1 

363 

! 

•• 

170 

308 

; 1 

i 

1 

i 

! 

5 


1 

•• 



Semi-Indige- 

i 8,271 

33 

3,531 

G,820 

I 

199 

! 

1 1,162 


61 

1 

j 1,065 

1 

137 

nou'i. 





\ 

1 







[Baloch Semi- , 004 


593 

1,081 

\ 37 

618 


16 

33 


1 

Indigenous, 

' 





i 

1 







Baloch Buzdar 

392 

i 

1 

274 

530 ’ 12 

1 

330 


! 1 

14 

. , 

, , 

Others Baloch 

512 


j 319 

1 

551 ; 25 ' 288 

; i 


! 15 

1 

19 


1 

Fathan 

1 

. i 5,928 

21 

1 2,549 

1 1 

4,969 153 1 635 


j 

i 39 

( 

1,028 

, , 

107 

Durrani 

1,043 

1 4 

! 468 

829 63 ' 206 ! 

5 

93 


20 

Ghilzai 

3,976 

4 

: 1,916 

3,763 79 309 

23 

925 


34 

Others 

909 

13 

; 165 

377 11 20 ^ 

! 11 

i 

10 

i 

53 

[Other Mnsalmans 1,439 

12 

392 

770 9 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

1 

29 

1 

Hazara 

1,150 

9 

285 

553 ; 

J ! 

8 

1 1 

j .. j 4 

1 

1 

i ^ 


29 

Others 

289 

3 

107 

217 1 

8 ’ 

1 

1 

: i 2 

: 

i 

! 1 


Miscellaneous 

3,861 

80 

234 

810 i 

; 


i 1 

! *• 1 


i 

5 

Aliens- 





1 

1 

1 


i 1 

! 

! • • 


European . 

3,770 

73 

196 

712 1 

; 

1 



i 

1 

5 

Anglo-Indian 

91 

1 7 

38 

98 i 


1 , , 

i 

' 

! 



Note. — F or details of columns headed “persons ” ate Table XXI-A. 
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SELECTED TRIBES AND RACES — concluded. 


OF ACTUAL WORKERS 


i 




i 

i 

1 


i 

VIII. PeOFESSIONS and UBERAl, AKTS j 





III. 

Indus- ; 
try 

IV. 

Trans- 

port 

1 

i 

V. i 
Trade ! 

VI. 

Public 

Force 

!“ 

VII. 1 
Pubiic i 
admi- j 
uistra- 
tion i 

I 

1 

Religion [ 

Law, Me- 
decine 
and 

Instruc- 
tion 1 

1 

i 

i 

Letters, 
arts and 
sciences | 

1 

1 

IX. Per- ^ 
sons liv- , 
ing on 
their | 
income 

Domes- 

tic 

service 

I 

XL In- 
suffi- 
ciently 
described , 
occupa- I 
tions 1 

XII. Un- 
DToductive 

i 

j 

1 

1 

1 

— j 

Caste, Tribe, Race 
or Nationality 

Persons ^ 

1 

i 

Persons 

Persons 

Males 

Males 

Persons 

Persons 

Persons ^ 

Persons j 

Persons 

Pei-sons 

1 

! 

Persons ' 

1 


13 

14 

15 

16 

1 

17 

18 

19 

20 ! 

21 

22 

1 

23 

24 

1 

1 

2,905 

637 

317 

209 

244 

104 

13 

229 , 

7 

10,854 1 

1,085 

540 

Other Hasalmana 

239 

15 

44 


i 

13 

21 i 

1 

3 

• • 1 

i 

6 

87 

5 

Darzada 

76 

59 

20 

74 

22 

25 i 

. . 

10'; 

1 

• • 1 

10 

16 ; 

19 

Dehwar 

145 

38 

27 


83 

1 

7 

2 

1 1 

I 

15 

165 

29 

Gadra 





. 


i 

. . 

i 

11 

1 

i 

: 

Gola 

128 

417 

2 

1 

5 

3 


. 


15 

I 

32 

6 

Jat 



78 

, , 

1 


, 

. 


1 

•• 

•• i 

Khoja 

95 

6 

• 


5 

2 

3 

85 


3 

4 

41 i 

1 

Langah 

1,761 

14 

11 

3 

4 

5 

. » 

84 


10 

20 

164 ; 

Lori 

3 

6 

6 

. , 

. . 

• . 

» • 

. 



2 

i 

1 

Med 

22 

11 

20 

4 

11 

3 

. . 



7 

602 

3 , 

1 

Nakib 

436 

71 

110 

127 

100 

38 

5 

49 

7 

10,776 

267 

284 ; 

1 

Others 

185 

89 

61 

114 

59 

8 

2 

26 

7 

10,732 

223 


Tribal follower! 

251 

32 

49 

13 

41 

30 

3 

23 


44 

34 

273 

Unspecified 

214 

16 

5,744 

3 

23 

121 

4 

1 

2 

140 

104 

147 

Hindus, Indigenous 

214 

16 

57 

3 

23 

121 

4 

1 

2 

140 

103 

1 

147 

Brahmanio 

•• 

•• 

1 

■■ 


•• 

•• 

■■ 

•• 

•• 

1 


Neo-Hindus 

3, 

2 

310 


1 

•• 

•• 


•• 

4 

5 


Sikh, Indigenous 

S55 

1,805 

1,110 

336 

119 

189 

26 

76 

97 

312 

404 

150 

Semi-Indige^ 

notis 

12 

50 

6 

35 

15 

29 

13 

i ■■ 

■■ 

6 

15 

18 

Baloch Semi* 

Indigenous . 

2 

6 

1 

3 

5 

6 

2 

. 



9 

2 

1 

Baloch Buzdai 

10 

44 

5 

32 

10 

24 

11 

i 

■■ 

6 

6 

I 

! 16 

Others Baloch 

647 

1,509 

901 

34 

95 

> 158 

8 

51 

19 

210 

339 

116 

Pathan 

104 

204 

121 

1 

13 

51 

26 

. 

i 10 

6 

1 60 
j 

1 44 

21 

Durrani 

307 

1,184 

612 

10 

32 

100 

5 

37 

7 

54 

194 

68 

i 

Ghilzai 

236 

121 

168 

11 

12 

32 

3 

4 

6 

1 

96 

101 

27 

Others 

196 

246 

203 

467 

9 

2 

5 

25 

78 

96 

50 

1 

16 

Other Husalmans 

81 

235 

142 

446 

3 

2 

1 5 

1 23 

73 

50 

i 

! 10 

! Hazara 

1 

115 

11 

61 

21 

6 


•• 

! 2 

1 

5 

46 

I ® 

1 

6 

j 

others 

13 

181 

17 

3,566 

17 

4 

71 

i 

! 19 

! 

1 

12 

33 

1 

2 

•• 

Miscellaneous 

Aliens. 

10 

107 

17 

: 3,559 

17 

4 

62 

! 17 

12 

30 

2 

• • 

Europeans 

3 

74 

i 


I 7 

i 



9 

1 2 

1 

•• 

3 

1 

1 

• • 

Anglo-Indians 



TABLE XXl-A. 


Occupation by Selected Tribes and Races. 
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XXI-A.— OCCUPATION BY SELECTED TRIBES AND RACES. 

Note. — In the columns headed persons in Table XXI 6,361 females are included as under : — 


Tribes, etc. 




Females included in columns 

# 


1 

! 

6 j 

10 

1 

11 i 

12 

13 

14 

i 

15 

18 

19 

1 

20 ! 

21 

22 

23 

24 ; 

1, 

Indigenous . 



94 

\ 

20 

i 

4 

1 \ 

\ 

2:t3 

23 

4a 

1 ' 

a 

1 

1 

3 { 

r,74:6 

3i 

1 

3G \ 

t 

Mnsalmans 


1 

1 

94 

19 

4 : 

1 i 

1 

203 

23 

42 

1 

5 

1 

2 

5,740 

31 

26 ' 

\ 

Baloch 


' 1 

i 

49 

5 

1 

I 

43 

2 

6 


2 



3 

2 

1 

E(Mlern 


. f 

1 

1 

. . 



3 

. 



2 



3 


3 

Dombki 


• 

1 

• • 

.. ! 

•- 

•- 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

•• 


•• 


Khetran 



* * 

• • 

j 



-- 

• • 


1 


• • 

•• 

• • 

*. 

Magasi . 


• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


3 

• • 


•• 


• • 


•• 

•• 

• • 

Mari 



• . 1 


1 

• • 



• • 

-- 


• • 


• • 

• • 

2 

Kind Lashari 


• 

i 



.. 



. 



.. 


1 

•• 

. . 

Rind Unspecified . 



i 

•• 


•• 

•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 

• • 


1 

•• 


Others . 



i 



.. 


. 

.. 

-- 

.. 

-- 


1 


1 

Western . 


• 

48 ' 

5 

1 

. 

40 

2 

6 

.. 

i 

. • 


2 

1 

Dashti . 


• 

2 

. 



. 

. . 

. • 

. . 

i 

•• 1 

. . 

. . 


1 

Giohki . 


• 

1 

5 

.. 

.. 

.. 

. . 

. ♦ 

. . 


i 

• • 


.. 

• . 

• . 

Rais . . 


• 

3 


1 

.. 

23 

* . 

3 


. . 



. . 

. . 

. . 

Rakhshani 


• 

8 

2 

.. 

.. 

1 

. . 


• . 



. . 

. . 

2 

. . 

Rind . 


• 

23 j 

3 

.. 


8 

e • 

3 



.. 



.. 

. • 

Sangor . 


• 

3 

•• 

.. 


4 

. . 


. • 

.. 

.. 



• • 

• . 

Others . . 


• 

4 

•• 

•• 

•• * 

4 

2 


•• 

• • 

• • 

.. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Brahois 



U 

7 

. , 

• • 

23 

4 



• • 


, , 

3 

6 

6 

Original Nucleus 


• 

•i 

3 



2 

. . 

. . 


• • 

• 


• • 

• . 

2 

Kambrari 


• 

2 

1 



. . 


. • 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. 

. , 

, 

Mirwari 


• 

. . 

.. 


.. 

2 


. . 


. . 

. . 



. . 

1 

Sumalari 


• 

2 

2 



• • 


. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. 

e . 

1 

Sarawan . 


• 

4 


. . 

• * 

6 

4 

. . 

. . 

• . 



7 

7 

7 

Bangulzai 


• 

•• 




1 

- . 



. ■ 



. 

. . 

. . 

Kurd . 


• 

1 


.. 

.. 

> . 

1 

. . 



. . 


. . 

. . 

, , 

Lahri . 


• 

1 


. . 


. . 

. 

. 



. . 

1 

. . 


, , 

Langav 


• 

• • 

• • 


1 

-• 

•• 

.. 


.. 


. 

. . 


1 

Mamashabi . 



1 

.. 


. 


. 

. 

. 



. 


. 

, , 

Raisani 


• 

- 



.. 



.. 


. 



1 

. 

, , 

Sarparra 


• 

1 

1 

• 


.. 

4 

1 



• • 

• • 




. . 

Shahwani 


• 

.. 



-- 

.. 

2 




.. 




. . 

Zagr Mengal , 


• 


• • 

• • 

•• 

1 

-• 

•• 


•• 


•• 

.. 

1 


Jhalataan. 



2 

4 

-• 

•• 

14 

1 '• 







4 

3 

Bizanjav 


• 

1 

i 

• - 

•• 

3 

•• 

•• 





. • 

. . 

1 

Hamni . 


• 

.. 


1 

2 

-- 

>- 



. . 

. . 

•• 



Mamasani 


• 

.. 



! 

2 


c. 



. . 





Mengal . 


• 


3 

( 

• • 

•• 


•• 

] 




1 

1 

Niohari . 


• 



.. 

-• 

•• 

i 

1 

. . 1 


2 


Sajdi 


• 



t 

.. i .. 

3 

1 •• 

•• 

1 

1 

. . 

1 

, , 

1 

1 

Zahri . 


. 

1 

1 


! -- 

4 

t • • ! • • 

. . j 

i . . 


.. 

.. 

.. 

Miscellaneous . 


. 

7 



7 

. . 


1 

1 ’ ’ 



2 

7 


Brahni Unspecified 

• 

• 

1 


•• 

i •• 

1 

•• 


1 1 

•• 

2 

1 

•• 
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XXi-A.— dCCDPATION BY SELECTED TRIBES AND continued. 

Note. — In the columns headed persons in Table XXI 0,361 females are included as under 


Tribes, etc. 


Females included in columns 


10 ! 11 12 13 14 15 18 19 20 ‘ 21 ! 22 23 ! 24 


Fathan 


Kakar Dumar 
Kakar Sanzarkhel 
Kakar Sargara 
Kakar Snatia 
Kakar Targhara 
Kakar others 


Pani Main Branch 
Pani Mandokhel 
Pani Musakhel 
Shirani . 

Tarin Abdal Aohakzai 
Tarin Spin 
Tarin Tor 


Angaria 
Burra . 
Jamot . 
Bunjha 
Sheikh . 


Sayyid. 


Bukhari 
Mashwani 
Taran . 


Other Musalmans 

Darzada 


NaMb . 
Others . 


(а) Tribal followers 

(б) Others . 


Indigenous Hindus . 
Semi-Indigenou.'i 


Fathan 


Durrani 
Ghilzai . 


Other Hnsalmans 


Others . 

Uiscellaneons Alien 


Europeans 

Anglo-Indians 


U 3 


I 1 ^ 18 14 16 


I 

14 i 


1 ’ 10 


2 1 

3 j 2 


2 5 ; 9 


2 i 1 



5,725 10 


6 ; 3 i 10 


1 13 2 ' G 


3 33 

3 3 





TABLE XXII, 


Industrial Statistics. 

Statistics regarding Industrial establishments have been compiled in six parts. Part I 
gives the Provincial summary of all industrial establishments employing not ]es.s than ten 
persons, giving details for those using power and also those which do not use power. Part II 
gives the distribution of these Industrial establishments by Districts and States. Part III 
gives the type of organisation of each establishment. Part IV gives details of Skilled Workmen 
in each estabhshment by religion and race (Indigenous, Semi-indigenous and ahen people) 
as well as the country of their birth. Part V gives similar details about unskilled labourers. 
Part VI (1) gives details of power used in each establishment using Steam or oil. Part VI (2) 
gives details of power employed by the establishments using electric power generated on the 
premises. Part VI (3) has not been prepared as no estabhshment uses electric power supplied 
from outside. Similarly Part VII has not been prepared as there are no textile estabhshmeuts 
in Baluchistan. 
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TABLE XXII.— INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS.— PART I.— PROVINCIAL SUMMARY— conc?d. 
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TABLE XXn.— INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS.— PART H.— DISTRIBUTION BY DISTRICTS 
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Quetta-Pisliin 



TABLE XXII.-INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS.— PART IH.— INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE CLASS OF OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
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XXII.— INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS.— PART IV.— CASTE OR RACE AND BIRTH-PLACE OF SKTLLRn WORKMEN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 

INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION. 
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liopfiuakcr 



XXn.— INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS— PART IV.— CASTE OR RACE AND BIRTH-PLACE OF SKILLED WORKMEN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 

INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION- 


4 


123 



1. Industries connected with 
buildings. 



XXn - INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS— PART IV.— CASTE OR RACE AND BIRTH-PLACE OF SKILLED WORKMEN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 

INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION contd. 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS— PART IV. - CASTE OR RACE AND BIRTH-PLACE OF SKILLED WORKMEN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR 

INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATION— cowcM. 
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N 07 K.— Nearly all Ilia yenii-indiceiions ■noikmcn aia lioni in Afrl ani.laii. 



XXII.- INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS— PART V.— CASTE OR RACE AND BIRTH.PLACE OF UNSKILLED LABOURERS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 

INDUSTRY IN WHICH THEY ARE WORKING. 
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— I^early all the Scmi-iRdigcnous labourers are born iD Baluchigtan, 



INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS ^PART VI. — DETAILS OF POWER EMPLOYED FOR ESTABLISHMENTS USING STEAM, OIL, GAS, WATER, ETC. 
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NoTK. — The dairy uses lioth fteam and oil power; 


XXn.- INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS— PART VI.— DETAILS OF POWER EMPLOYED. II.— FOR ESTABLISHMENT USING ELECTRIC POWER GENERATED ON THE 

PREMISES. 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE I. 

Area and Population by Political Agencies, Tahsiis 

and other local areas. 



1.— PROVINCIAL TABLE, 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE II. 

Population of Political Agencies, etc., by Religion 

and Literacy. 



n.-POPUL AXIOM OP POLITICAL AGENCIES, ETC., BY RELIGION AND LITERACY. 


I i.— PROVINCIAL TABLE. 
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